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PREFACE 

We are told that geography is a description tof the earth 
^ the home of man. If we accept the definition, then it 
^s not the earth but man in his relation to it which should 
oe the central point of our teaching. 

Children are interested, primarily, m life. Maps and 
carries of rivers, mountains, and cities convey little signifi- 
cance unless they stand for the actual life of the places of 
^'J^ich they are the symbols. The teacher should aim to 
help pupils in forming clear mental pictures of the life 
and conditions which underlie all map symbols. 

The aim of this volume is to depict graphically yet 
sinaply the life of Europe ; to help the children to see in 
imagination the lofty mountains, the fertile valleys, the 
clustering villages, the broad plains, the crowded cities, 
the busy seaports, the vineyards, the shipyards, the olive 
orchards, the flax fields, the castles and palaces, the toiling 
peasants, and the changes wrought by the World War in 
their Uves and countries. These things make Europe as 
it is to-day. Both text and illustrations are planned to 
show the people and their work, as it is through the life 
of the people that one learns the character of the nation. 
What the people of the world are doing determines what 
the world is to-day. The life of the United States depends 
in great measure on the life, and especially on the indus- 
trial life, of other nations with whom in the future our 
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relations will be closer than in the past. For this reason 
our future voters, who are at present enrolled in our 
schools, should become as intimately acquainted as pos- 
sible with our commercial neighbors across the water. This 
is the practical twentieth-century geography. 

Locational geography should not be neglected. The maps 
which are given are intended to be used with the text in 
order that the pupil may fix the location of a place at the 
time when he becomes acquainted with its life. The lists at 
the end of each chapter will be found helpful for drills on 
locations and for fixing in mind the most important facts. 
Many places in other continents than Europe- are included 
in these lists, and the pupils' knowledge is thus broadened 
to include the whole world. 

We are indebted to the Corticelli Silk Mills, Florence, 
Massachusetts, for permission to use their splendid lifelike 
copyrighted photographs of the silkworms. Many teachers 
will be glad to know that they can obtain from the 
Corticelli Mills, at slight expense, specimen cocoons and 
other helps for object-lesson teaching. 

NELLIE B. ALLEN 
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THE NEW EUROPE 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Across the Atlantic Ocean, three thousand miles from 
the United States, lies the continent of Europe, which we 
are to study. In many respects it is very different from 
North America, and one of the best ways in which to be- 
come better acquainted with it»is to notice some of the 
erences and to contrast it with our own continent and 
country. 

Because of the industry of the people and tlie advan- 
tages which Mother Nature has bestowed so liberally upon 
it Europe is very important both in manufacturing and 
■commerce. Its importance is not due to its size, however, 
frr, excepting AustraUa, it is the smallest of the continents. 
It is less than half the size of all North America, its area 
leing about equal to that of the United States and Mexico. 
Iniagine these two countries divided among twenty or more 
Bations, differing in government, laws, language, and cus- 
toms, and you have some idea of the conditions in the 
OQQtinent of Europe. 

The people of these different countries are continually 

rubbing shoulders with nations who speak other languages 

and have other customs. Nowhere in the world can one 

find people who learn foreign languages as readily as do 
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the Europeans. It is not uncommon for the more educated 
classes to converse in five or six languages, while the 
working classes can often use one or two besides their 
native tongue. 

The situation of Europe favors a high degree of civiliza- 
tion. Contrast her position with that of North America. 
We are in the midst of a great ocean mass, three thousand 
miles from Europe on the one hand, and nearly twice that 
distance from Asia on the other, while our continent is so 
long from north to south that our nearest neighbor. South 
America, is a great distance away from our northern ports. 

Europe, on the contrary, is a part of the greatest land- 
mass in the world, where all the oldest civilizations hav^ 
developed. Long before America was discovered, overlancL 
journeys to China and India were made. Only the inlancL 
waters of the Mediterranean lay between southern Europe 
and the civilization of Egypt. At the eastern end of thi^ 
long sea stretched Phoenicia, the country of the earliest> 
sailors, and just beyond lay the land where the ancients 
Babylonians and Persians lived in luxury ages before any- 
thing was known of a land beyond the western sea, oc 
indeed before any one ventured far upon its waters. Civi- 
lization surrounded Europe, and the small size of th^ 
continent, the navigable rivers, and the deep indentation^ 
of the coast line stimulated communication with the coun- 
tries around. 

Europe lies farther north than the United States, but it> ^ 
seems as if Nature had tried in many ways to modify the 
long, cold winters which are usual in such latitudes, and 
which are sucli a hindrance to commerce and to many 
kinds of manufactures. 
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Throughout the temperate zone westerly winds prevail. 

If you were to keep a record of the direction of the wind 

every day for several years, you would find out in summing 

up your results that, for the greater part of the time, it blows 

from some quarter of the west. These westerly winds blow 

across the Atlantic Ocean toward Europe. The ocean has 

a much more even temperature than the land ; it is warmer 

in winter and cooler in summer. People like to spend their 

summers near the water because it is cooler there. In 

the winter the low temperatures which we hear of in the 

northern interior states of our country are seldom heard 

of in the shore states in the same latitude. The winds that 

hlow over the Atlantic Ocean toward Europe carry this 

even temperature to the western shores of that contment. 

Thus the winters of western Europe are much less cold 

than they would be if the direction of the wind were 

reversed, and the summers are not nearly so hot. 

Doubtless you have read of that warm ocean current, the 
^ulf Stream, and have traced its course from the Gulf of 
Mexico out across the Atlantic Ocean in a northeasterly 
direction. The warm air from over this current makes the 
westerly winds even warmer than they otherwise would be, 
and their effect on European countries is very marked. 
England, in the latitude of southern Labrador vnth its short 
summers and long, cold winters, seldom sees snow. Norway, 
as far north as Greenland, has no icebound ports on its 
western coast. As the winds blow farther and farther over 
the land they lose their modifying effects, and in the eastern 
half of the continent we find greater extremes of heat 
and cold. The Neva River and the canal which leads 
from Petrograd to Kronstadt are frozen for many weeks in 
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the winter, while the port of Bergen on the west coast of 
Norway is never closed by ice. In Russia, in the same 
latitude as that of southern England, where the grass re- 
mains green through the winter, many of the French army, 
during their invasion of the country, perished with cold in 
a temperature of several degrees below zero. The summers 
of Russia are correspondingly hot, and the thermometer 
often registers more than one hundred degrees. 

The ocean winds also have another beneficial effect upon 
Europe in the abundant rainfall which they bring. The 
winds which blow from the Pacific Ocean upon the western 
coast of the United States do not affect either the tempera- 
ture or the rainfall of the country far from the coast. This 
is because the lofty Sierra Nevada Mountains extend from 
north to south across their path, and cause most of the 
moisture to fall on their western slopes. In Europe there 
is no great north and south mountain system such as is 
found in North America. On the contrary, the principal 
highland extends from east to west through the central part 
of the continent. Thus it presents no barrier to the mois- 
ture-laden winds, which deposit their life-giving load very 
liberally through western and central Europe and more spar- 
ingly through the portions of the continent farther east. 

Though the easterly and westerly direction of the chief 
highland does not greatly affect the rainfall of Europe, it 
does have a remarkable effect in another way. The warm 
winds from the Mediterranean Sea cannot easily climb this v 
barrier and spread northward, but are confined to the f 
southern portion of the continent and distribute their heat 
throughout those countries. In a similar way the great i 
moimtain barrier shuts out the cold arctic winds which [ 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTIOX 

Across the Atlantic Ocean, three thousand miles from 
the United States, lies the continent of Europe, which we 
are to study. In many respects it is very different from 
North America, and one of the best ways in which to be- 
come better acquainted with it •is to notice some of the 
differences and to contrast it with our own continent and 
country. 

Because of the industry of the people and tlie advan- 
tages which Mother Nature has bestowed so liberally upon 
it, Europe is very important both in manufacturing and 
commerce. Its importance is not due to its size, however, 
for, excepting Australia, it is the smallest of the continents. 
It is less than half the size of all North America, its area 
being about equal to that of the United States and Mexico. 
Imagine these two countries divided among twenty or more 
^ons, differing in government, laws, language, and cus- 
toms, and you have some idea of the conditions in the 
continent of Europe. 

The people of these different countries are continually 
rubbing shoulders with nations who speak other languages 
^d have other customs. Nowhere in the world can one 
«nd people who learn foreign languages as readily as do 
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off from the rest of the continetit by water, while the Kiolen 
Mountains, the backbone of the peninsula, separate Norway 
from Sweden. Switzerland nestles by itself in the moun- 
tains, and Italy is separated from Its northern neighbors 
and the rest of Europe by the snowy ranges of the Alps. 
To the people of olden times the high mountiuns were 
a more impassable barrier than the water, aod so, living by 
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itself, each nation developed its own langu^e and customs. 
To-day mountains are not impassable barriers to communi- 
cation. Roads over them and tunnels under them brii^ th^ 
people on both sides into close touch with each other. 

The longest tunnel in the world, the Simplon, is one »■ " 
several which extend under the Alps and connect centra.- 
and southern Europe. For some years the oldest tunneV 
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Across the Atlantic Ocean, three thousand miles from 
the United States, lies the continent of Europe, which we 
are to study. In many respects it is very different from 
North America, and one of the best ways in which to be- 
come better acquainted with it •is to notice some of the 
differences and to contrast it with our own continent and 
country. 

Because of the industry of the people and the advan- 
tages which Mother Nature has bestowed so liberally upon 
it, Europe is very important both in manufacturing and 
commerce. Its importance is not due to its size, however, 
for, excepting Australia, it is the smallest of the continents, 
his less than half the size of all North America, its area 
heing about equal to that of the United States and Mexico, 
tttagine these two countries divided among twenty or more 
iiations, differing in government, laws, language, and cus- 
toms, and you have some idea of the conditions in the 
continent of Europe. 

The people of these different countries are continually 
rubbing shoulders with nations who speak other languages 
^d have other customs. Nowhere in the world can one 
find people who learn foreign languages as readily as do 
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a year, the tunnel advanced only about six yards a iQonf2 

At one place an undei^ound lake of boiling water was 
accidentally tapped, and the men had to flee for their lives 
before a stream which rushed into the tunnel at the rate of 
eight thousand gallons a minute. But the work went on 
in spite of all these obstacles, and on February 24, 1905, 






the two borings from the Swiss and Italian ends exa< 
met more than a mile below the summit of the pass, s 
the gigantic task was accomplished. 

The natural advantages which Europe possesses, ho( 
ever, far outweigh the disadvantages of mountain barria 
and separated peoples, for these have been largely overcom 
by the ingenuity of man. The coast line of Europe has help* 
greatly in the development of the continent. It is so loot 
and so much indented that if you were to follow all its win 
I iugs for its entire length, you would travel a. distance e 
than twice as great as the circumference of the earth at t 
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Across the Atlantic Ocean, three thousand miles from 
the United States, lies the continent of Europe, which we 
are to study. In many respects it is very different from 
[ North America, and one of the best ways in which to be- 
come better acquainted with it •is to notice some of the 
differences and to contrast it with our own continent and 
country. 

Because of the industry of the people and the advan- 
tages which Mother Nature has bestowed so liberally upon 
it, Europe is very important both in manufacturing and 
commerce. Its importance is not due to its size, however, 

' for, excepting Austraha, it is the smallest of the continents. 
ft is less than half the size of all North America, its area 
heing about equal to that of the United States and Mexico. 
Iiaagine these two countries divided among twenty or more 
nations, differing in government, laws, language, and cus- 

; toms, and you have some idea of the conditions in the 
continent of Europe. 

The people of these different countries are continually 
rubbing shoulders vnth nations who speak other languages 
aad have other customs. Nowhere in the world can one 
fed people who learn foreign languages as readily as do 
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countries having fine canal systems, while the other nations 
have developed theirs to a less extent. It is said that one 
can go anywhere in Holland by canal if one only takes 
time enough, and it is possible to go across the immense 
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area of Russia from north to south and from east to west 
entirely by water. 

Much of the benefit derived from the rivers of Europe 
is due to the surface of the continent The eastward and 
westwai-d trend of the mountains sends many important 
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rivers flowing down the long slopes across the great plain 
of Europe to northern waters, wliile swifter streams make 
their way down the short, steep southern slopes to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The headwaters of some of these rivei-s, 
as the Rhine, the Rlione, and the Danube, come very near to 
each other. These three important streams are connected 
by canals, and the same is tnie of other northwanl aii<l 
southward flowing rivers. Thus communication of northern 
countries and seas with southern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean is made easy. 

It is in the great plain of Russia that the longest rivei>} 
are found. Some of these Russian rivers, liowevcr, an* of 
little use, because they are frozen mucli of the year. Most 
of them rise in the Valdai Hills, the only elevation in 
the interior of Russia, the other mountains l)ein<^ on its 
borders. You will become better accjuainted with many 
of the rivers of Europe when visiting tlie difl'erent countries, 
so we will not attempt fuilher descrii)ti()n of them here. 

The people of Europe, no less than the continent itself, 
are in many ways different from those of North America. 
Although most Europeans are of the white race and arc* 
really the ancestors of the people on this side of tlic Atlantic, 
among them we find great differences in conditions of life, 
in customs, in ideals, and in government. 

The governments of the nations of the world are divided 
into monarchies and republics. A monarcliy is ruled by 
a person called a king or queen, an emjxjror or empress, 
or some other title. Such nilei's usually inherit their posi- 
tion by right of birth, while in a republic the ruler is elected 
by the people. Monarchies have been of two kinds. An 
absolute monarchy is so called because the ruler had 
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unlimited, or absolute, power and could do what he pleased 
with hia subjects. If the ruler was kind and intelligent, 
bis people might fare well ; if he was cruel and tyrannical, 
their sufferings might be horrible. There are no abso- 
lute monarchies to-day in Europe, or, indeed, in any other 
continent of the world. 
In a limited mon- 
archy the ruler's power 
is so limited by a parlia- 
ment, or some similar 
body, that he may have 
no more authority than 
has the president of the 
United States. 

Before the World War 
there were only three 
republics in Europe, — 
France and little Swit- 
zerland and PortugaL 
All the other countries 
were monarchies. In 
most of these European 
monarchies the people 
ha<l less voice in the government and fewer rights and 
privileges than they would have in a republic. One of 
the great results of the war was to give more freedom to 
the people, and to prevent their oppression by tyrannical 
governments. Out of the terrible sufferings caused by the 
four years of war several new nations have been bom 
of which you will read in later chapters. Can you tell 
whether these nations aie monarchies or republics ? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Across the Atlantic Ocean, three thousand miles from 
the United States, lies the continent of Europe, which we 
are to study. In many respects it is very different from 
Korth America, and one of the best ways in which to be- 
come better acquainted with it » is to notice some of the 
Terences and to contrast it with our own continent and 
comitry. 

Because of the industry of the people and tlie advan- 
tages which Mother Nature has bestowed so liberally upon 
it, Europe is very important both in manufacturing and 
commerce. Its importance is not due to its size, however, 
foe, excepting AustraUa, it is the smallest of the continents. 
It is less than half the size of all North America, its area 
k^ about equal to that of the United States and Mexico. 
iB'Wgine these two countries divided among twenty or more 
"^tions, differing in government, laws, language, and eus- 
^'^ and you have some idea of the conditions in the 
<*>itinent of Europe. 

The people of these different countries are continually 
''ibbing shoulders with nations who speak other languages 
^ have other customs. Nowhere in the world can one 
™d people who learn foreign languages as readily as do 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTIOX 

Across the Atlantic Ocean, three thousand miles from 
the United States, lies the continent of Europe, which we 
are to study. In many respects it is very different from 
North America, and one of the best ways in which to be- 
come better acquainted with it •is to notice some of the 
differences and to contrast it with our own continent and 
country. 

Because of the industry of the people and tlie advan- 
tages which Mother Nature has bestowed so liberally upon 
it> Europe is very important both in manufacturing and 
commerce. Its importance is not due to its size, however, 
for, excepting Austraha, it is the smallest of the continents. 
It is less than half the size of all North America, its area 
l^ing about equal to that of the United States and Mexico. 
Imagine these two countries divided among twenty or more 
^^tions, differing in government, laws, language, and cus- 
toms, and you have some idea of the conditions in the 
<»ntinent of Europe. 

The people of these different countries are continually 
fobbing shoulders with nations who speak other languages 
^i have other customs. Nowhere in the world can one 

mid people who learn foreign languages as readily as do 
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anything else to do. With better government, with more 
education, and with larger rights and privileges there will be 
greater opportunity for the common people of Europe, like 
boys and girls in the United States, to make what they wiU 
out of their lives and to occupy those positions for which they 
are willing by hard work and right living to fit themselves. 

We have spoken of the peasants more than of the higher 
classes because industrially they are the more important. 
They form the greater part of the population in Europe 
and carry on most of the work. Their occupations are for 
the most part much the same as in our country. They till 
the soil, raise livestock, engage in fishing, mining, and 
manufacturhig. As in the United States, agriculture is 
the most important of all these pursuits, and occupies the 
majority of people in most of the European countries. 

You are anxious to visit this land from which the 
settlers of our country came. So with this introduction 
to the continent across the water, we will go on board our 
steamer which is waiting beside the pier in New York 
harbor. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

I 

1. Importance of Europe. 6. Tunnels. 

2. Size. 7. Drainage and canals. 

3. Situation of Europe. 8. Governments. 

4. Climate and rainfall. 9. Map changes. 

5. Surface. 10. Peasant customs. 

II 

1. Name the continents in order of size. 

2. What countries fought in the World War on the side of the 
Allies ; of the Central Powers ? 
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3. Find the area and the population of Belgium, Russia, England, 
Germany, and the United States. Find the average number of people 
to a square mile in each country. How does the United States com- 
pare in density of population with the European countries ? How does 
the density of population affect the industries of a country ? 

4. Make a list of the advantages and disadvantages of the posi- 
tion of the United States ; of Europe. 

5. Find in the encyclopedia or in some ancient history some 
interesting facts about Phoenicia; Babylon; ancient Persia. 

6. Sketch a map showing the eastern coast of North America and 
the western coast of Europe. Trace in it the course of the Gulf Stream. 

7. Write a list of the states crossed by the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. What surface division of the United States lies east of these 
mountains? Describe its climate. State the reason for the lack of 
rainfall. 

8. Through what countries of Europe does the chief highland 
pass? What countries lie to the north of it? to the south of it? 
Write the names of any ranges of this highland that you can find 
given on the map. Write the names of other ranges in Europe. 
Locate all these mountains. 

9. Name the states of the United States which lie in the same 
latitude as Greece and Italy. 

10. What waters cut off the British Isles from the continent? What 
waters nearly surround the Spanish peninsula? the Scandinavian 
peninsula ? What mountains form the backbone of this peninsula ? 

11. Write in a column the names of the countries of Europe. In 
another column write whether they are monarchies or republics. 
Put a cross beside the new countries formed since the war. 

12. Sketch a map of Switzerland and adjoining countries and 
show the location of four great Alpine tunnels. 

13. Name the river of Europe which is more than two thousand 
miles long; those that are more than one thousand miles long. 
Sketch a map and trace the courses of these rivers. Through what 
countries does each one pass? 

14. Name the rivers of North America which are more than two 
thousand miles in length ; those which are more than one thousand 
niiles. Sketch a map and locate them all. 

16. Name the rivers of Russia which are of the least use for 
commerce and navigation ; of the most use. 
16. Name some differences between Euroi>e and North America. 
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III 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in the chapter. Add other facts 
if possible. 



Africa 


Scandinavian Peninsula 


Pyrenees Mount^iins 


Asia 


South America 


Sierra Nevada Moun- 


Australia 


Spain 


tains 


Belgium 


Sweden 


Simplon Pass 


China 


Switzerland 


Valdai Hills 


Egypt 


United States 




England 




Danube River 


France 


Babylon 


Gulf of Mexico 


(Greenland 


Bergen 


Gulf Stream 


Holland 


Brieg 


Mediterranean Sea 


India 


Iselle 


Neva River 


Italy 


Kronstadt 


Nile River 


Labrador 


Naples 


Rhine River 


Mexico 


New York 


Rhone River 


Norway 


Petrograd 




Persia 


Pittsburgh 


Arlberg Tunnel 


Plujenicia 




Mont Cenis 'i'unnel 


Portugal 


Alps Mountains 


St. Gotthard Tunnel 


Russia 


Kiolen Mountains 


Simplon Tunnel 



\ 



CHAPTER II 

SHIPS AND SHIPBUILDING 

At the pier in New York City we find the ocean liner on 
which we have engaged passage for Europe. A crowd has 
gathered on the wharf to say good-by to friends who are 
going, for business or pleasure, across the wide ocean. As the 
great ship moves slowly away from the wharf her rails are 
lined with people, all anxious for another parting word with 
the friends left behind. 

The vessel is so large and there are so many decks that 
we do not at first realize how many people there are on 
board. It is really a floating town, for the ship accommo- 
dates between two and three thousand passengers, besides 
her crew of eight hundred. 

If this floating town were on land instead of on water, 
the steel contained in it would be sufficient to supply the 
framework of houses for all the passengers and crew. Her 
steel plates would surround the town for a distance of eight 
or ten miles with a wall four or five feet high. The coal 
with which the vessel is supplied would furnish fuel for 
the inhabitants for several months. Her electric plant would 
light the streets and the houses, and her engines would drive 
enough machinery to employ all the people. Her funnels 
would be large enough for a tunnel, or subway, in which a 
double line of trolley cars could run. The grocery and pro- 
vision stores of the town could be well stocked with the 
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there loaded with lumber for Japan. At Yokohama it took 
on tea, raw silk, camphor, and fine hand-wrought articles 
in metal and lacquer ware and started for Marseille, in 
France. In that port it picked up a cargo of wine, silk, 
olives, and perfumery for New York, and there loaded with 
machinery for Chile, where a cargo of nitrates was obtained 
and carried to San Francisco. 

Think of the many, many tramp steamers which make 
their way from country to country, from island to island, 
and from far-away, almost unknown, harbors to the great 
seaports of the world ; of the powerful battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, and colliers which every nation possesses in 
her navy; of the hundreds and thousands of schooners, from 
the small fishing craft to the large seven-masted vessels ca- 
pable of carrymg heavy cargoes. Yet besides all these there 
are coast and river steamers, yachts, ferryboats, oil-tank 
ships, barges, and tugs, to say nothing of the smaller pleasure 
boats which ply on rivers and lakes all over the world. 

Where are they built ? Where are the shipyards of the 
world that supply these ocean carriers, which are as necessary 
to the world's commerce and intercourse as are the trains, 
the electric cars, and the motor vans that run on land ? 

The United States to-day is the greatest shipbuilding 
nation on earth. This wab not so before the war of 1914. 
Before that time there had been built annually for many 
years in the waters of the British Isles nearly as many 
vessels as were put together in all other shipyards of the 
world. Because of her water boundaries, her great com- 
merce, and her dependence on other lands for raw materials 
and for food and clothing, the shipyards of the United 
Kingdom surpass all others in Europe. 
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)st of the harbors and at the mouths of the princi;: 
livers of the British Isles one cau hear llie claug of hammers 
and the noise of machinery, and can see the skeletons of 




vessels growing into form and beauty. There are shipyards 
of more or less importance along t!ie entire length of the 
eastern coast, ou the Tay, Forth, Tyne, Wear, Tees, Hum- 
ber, and Thames rivers, from Aberdeen in the north to the 
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where its chief work for mankind begins. At one place it 
is separated from the Tweed River by only seven miles. 
Geologists tell us that ages ago it probably bent to the east 
and joined the Tweed. Had it not been for the slight 
change of level wrought by the great force of nature, 
which sent the little river on its course to the west, there 
would have been no port of Glasgow, no shipyards on the 
Clyde, no ocean liners and mighty warships built on its 
banks. 

As we come down the river toward Glasgow the smoke 
from a thousand chimneys shuts out the blue sky, and we 
know we are approaching the coal and iron region of Scot- 
land. These mineral deposits extend across the country in a 
northeasterly direction from the Clyde Basin to the Firth 
of Forth. It is due to these deposits, to the surface of the 
country, and to the rivers that this part of Scotland has 
become an important industrial and commercial center. 

The northern part of Scotland consists largely of high- 
lands, bare and rugged, made beautiful by the blue; misty 
light that always hangs over them, and by the lakes, or 
''lochs," as the Scottish people call them, that nestle in 
every glen. 

Near the southern boundary are other highlands, lower 
and not so beautiful, of which one range, the Cheviot Hills, 
forms a partial boundary between Scotland and England. 
Between the two highlands are the lowlands of Scotland, 
which, though they comprise only one sixth of the area of 
the country, have made possible her industrial life. Here 
are the rich deposits of coal and iron, the fertile farms, the 
great manufacturing cities, and it is in this region that more 
than half of the people of Scotland live. 
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The wonderful lake region and the beautiful wooded 
country known as the Trossachs, which are visited annually 
by thousands of tourists, together with som6 of the more 
famous mountains, skirt the southern edge of the highlands. 
A trip from Glasgow to Edinburgh takes one through this 
lovely region which Sir Walter Scott has so vividly de- 
scribed in " The Lady of the Lake." 

No one can pass by or sail on Loch Katrine without 
appreciating better its beauty and the beauty of the lines 
in which Scott describes it : 

And thus an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun. 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled. 

The lake, once queen of poetry, has now become the 
servant of industry, for the city of Glasgow has taken it to 
serve as a water supply and has built an aqueduct more 
than forty miles long to bring the pure mountain water 
to the city. 

Of all the Scottish lakes Loch Lomond is the most beauti- 
ful. It is long and winding and dotted with green, islands, 
where deer feed in the dim shade of the trees. Its shores 
are adorned with beautiful country residences half hidden 
in green foliage. To the north rises the bold outline of 
Ben Lomond, softened by the gray mists that hang low on 
the slopes purple with heather. 

The wide mouth of the Forth River, with its busy port 
of Leith and with the city of Edinburgh near by, con- 
nects the lowlands of Scotland with the North Sea and 
the continent of Europe. The deep inlet of the Clyde River 
is the passageway westward to the ocean and the world 
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^^ beyond. Situated on the Clyde, just where it narrows too 

^H much for navigation, lies Glasgow, with great stores of min- 

^H era! wealth on the ea-st and the waters of river and sea and 

W^ ocean ojiening toward the west. No wonder that the city has 




^M spent millions of dollars in deepening and improving the 
^^L Clyde, for on this small river most of her commerce depends. 
^^m Originally it was but a shallow stream. Today, escept at 
^^B low tide, the largest ocean steamers can ascend to the city. 
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Gla£^w, with its broad, straight streets and i 
gray stone buildings, is a typical Scotch city. It iinjireifsei! 
one as being grave and dignified like the true Scotchman. 
Like him, too, it is reserved. One cannot become thonmghly 
acquainted with it or learn all its secrets in a day or a wet-k. 
In Older to realize its greatness one must have intimate 
knowledge of this city, which, in commerce and trade, ranks 
first in Scotland and second in the United Kingdom. 

Its manofactures also are very important. As you may 
i, some of these are connected with iron and steel and 




many with I^Q shipbuilding industry. The textile ninmifar- 
tores ^ao look high. There is much spinning and wea\ ing, 
as well as bleaching, dyeing, and calico printing. 

At the busy quay of the city we can take a small steamer 
for the part of the river known in Glasgow as " Doon the 
Water." This is where the Clyde widens into the sea and 
is a maze of peninsulas, sea lochs, and islands. This part 
of the river, with its green, winding shores, is very beautiful 
Long inlets extending in toward the hills are fringed with 
pleasant villages and towns or decorated with villas and 
beautiful coontiy bouses set deep in the wooded 8loi>es. 
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Many people from Glasgow have their summer homes here, 
and thousands of pleasure seekers crowd the steamers on 
every summer holiday and week-end. 

Between this lovely river mouth and the city of Glasgow 
lies the busiest part of the Clyde River; indeed, it is the 
busiest and most crowded district of river industry to be 
found anywhere in Europe. On either bank loom the skel- 
etons of great ships in all stages of completion. The facto- 
ries, engines, shops, gas tanks, warehouses, and giant cranes 
rise in a confused mass. Engines toot, steamers whisUe, 
foundries roar, bells clang, and tugs shriek. All around are 
forests of masts, funnels, and chimneys. This is the birtl^laoe 
of ocean liners and racing yachts, of tugs and tramps, of fish- 
ing dories and seven-masted schooners, of revenue catteis 
and river steamers, of excursion boats and grim war yessels. 

In the Clyde district there are hundreds of thousandf t)f 
workmen representing many trades — architects, draftsmen, 
carpenters and joiners, masons, calkers, steam fitters, engi- 
neers, molders, ironworkers, electricians, platers, riveteis, 
painters, pattern makers, plumbers, blacksmiths, and many 
others. 

Here, too, is some of the most wonderful machinery 
which has ever been invented. See that giant crane lifting 
a smokestack large enough for a double row of electric cars 
to stand inside of it without touching each other or the 
sides of the stack. The great load rises high in the air, 
hovers a moment like a huge bird poising on the wing, and 
then descends slowly into the very place made for it in the 
partially constructed vessel. Another crane grasps a huge 
engine in its jaws, raises it, and then lowers it into place as 
easily as a boy picks up a stone. 
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VCore than one thousand horses would be needed to draw 
tJie millions of rivets which aie used in an ocean liner. 
The smaller rivets arc fixed by hand, and the noise of 
the hammering is deafeumg. The lai^er ones are fastened 
by power, A machine picks up a red-hot rivet weighing 
perhaps a couple of pounds and puts it into the proper 




hole. Then the monster jaws close on either aide of the 
plate. When they open again, the crushed, rounded head 
of the rivet is seen securely binding together the heavy 
steel sheets. 

What a tremendous task is the building of a big ship I 
Wlien tlie order is given, the vessel must first be born in 
the mind of the master. No ship, no building, no machine 
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is ever made until it exists in the human mind. Then 
comes the making of the plans, the transferring of the 
mental dream from brain to paper. This work may take 
weeks or even months, for the planning of a great ship is 
no light task. 

There must be no guesswork in its construction. The 
builder must know the exact size of each part, which will 
give the greatest strength and speed and yet occupy the 
least room. He cannot build as he would, but must work 
within certain limits. If he increases the size of the engines 
so that the ship may make greater speed, there may not be 
room enough left for coal to run them, for passengers, and 
for freight. If the vessel is too wide it will not make speed ; 
if too deep, it will not float in the great harbors of the world. 
Certain proportions of breadth, length, depth, and weight 
must be carefully kept throughout the work. 

The dream of the master mind must be worked out in 
accurate, definite plans, down to the smallest detail, before 
any work on the actual construction of the ship is begun. 
Every item of space and dimension must be carefully de- 
cided upon. Every part of the huge hulk must be adjusted 
and balanced so that it will ride the waters evenly and plow 
its long furrow in the ocean with the least resistance. 

The making of the plans may take a score of draftsmen 
several months. When they are finally completed, the ]iae8 
to show the exact size and shape of the vessel are laid down 
on the great floor of what is known as the molding loft 
Soon carloads of plates and beams begin to arrive from shops 
and foundries, and are stored in the yard near the slip where 
the vessel is to be built. Some of the plates on an oceaa 
liner are more than thirty feet long and weigh two or three 
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tons each. To press them into the desired shape they are 
fed into a gigantic steel roller in much the same way tliat 
clothes are fed into a clothes wringer. A machine which 
cuts the hard steel as easily as a child snips a piece of cloth 
trims the edges of the plates. 

In the meantime the keel has been laid, and the great 
ribs — the framework which gives the vessel its shaiKi — 
have been placed in position. The making of the ribs is an 
interesting process. They come from the foundry in straight 
beams» which must be heated and bent into the curves of 
the ship's side. The heating is done in innnense furnaces 
long enough to hold the longest rib of a great ship. On the 
iron floor full of holes the workmen have outlined the curve 
of the rib by fitting strong iron pins into the holes. At the 
right minute the furnace door is opened and a niiui, in the 
blinding glare and intense heat, fastens a strong ciil^le to 
the white-hot metal. Other workmen now bend their nuisclcs 
to the work, and with strong cables drag the hot steel tiniln^r 
from the furnace to its place on the floor. The men hiunnicr 
and pound and strain, drive in new pegs and remove others, 
until the huge steel beam lies dull and cold in the graceful 
curves of the ship's rib. 

After the skeleton frame of the decks and the beams to 
support them have been laid, the outside sheathing of steel 
plates is put on. The drawings from which these plates are 
made must be very accurate, as the plates are finished in 
the shops, even to the rivet holes, which must fit in exactly 
the right place when the great steel sheets are fastened 
upon the ship's side. 

In the building of an ocean liner a thousand men may be 
at work on the huge frame at the same time. Yet so large 
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is the ship a«tl so varied are tlie occupations that uo one 
interferes with the work of another. 

When the ship is nearly completed the launching takea 
place. It is a wonderful sight to see the monster gMHe 
slowly Jown frum her slip into the water, and many aiul 




Couttoay of the Fore River Shipbuilding (.'ompsny 
costly preparations liave to !« made in order that the 
Journey of a few secouds shall be successful. 

From this description of the giant steamsliips and of llie 
labor and material necessary to build one you can im^ine 
that their cost must be very large. The Olif>npw cost about 
ten million dollars, and the LimUima and the Mauretania 
between seven and eight millions each. Yet, great as is the 
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expense of building an ocean liner, this is not the only thing 
to be thought of in her construction. No building erected on 
land has the safety of its occupants more carefully looked 
after than that of the passengers and crew of a big ship. 

Most liners to-day are fitted with two bottoms several 
feet apart, so that if hidden rocks damage the outer one, the 
inner one keeps the vessel water-tight. All large, modem 
ships are divided into compartments by huge steel doors 
which can be closed at a minute's warning. If several of 
these compartments are damaged and fill with water, the 
others, being water-tight, are amply sufficient to keep the 
vessel afloat. On the captain's bridge right at his hand are 
devices to enable him, without a second's delay, to stop the 
vessel, to give the fire alarm, to close the bulkheads between 
the compartments, and to give other signals to insure the 
safety of the vessel and the protection of the passengers. 

Perhaps the greatest safety device of modem times is 
that of wireless telegraphy. Is it not wonderful that a ship 
far out in mid-ocean, with no other craft within sight or 
hearing, can summon to her aid in case of danger a score 
of vessels ? 

Before the World War, Germany had greatly developed 
her shipbuilding industry. She saw in England her strong- 
est European rival, and she knew that, in order to win 
the position of world supremacy of which she dreamed, 
her power on the ocean must be tremendously increased. 
Some of the largest ships afloat were built in Germany. 
Along her coasts on the North and Baltic seas there are 
many large shipyards. In those at Stettin some of her 
largest ocean liners were built. Here also were constructed 
more than half of the Chinese navy, and many war vessels 
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for Russia, Greece, Japan, and other countries. At Kiel, 
the city at the eastern end of the famous Kiel Canal, 
many of the finest warships of the German navy were 
built and repaired. You remember that, during the Worid 
War, these splendidly equipped vessels were penned up 
near the German coast by " the watch dogs of the British 
navy." At the end of the war they were surrendered to 
the Allied Nations. i 

When the United States entered the war, one of our 
greatest problems was to get our fighting men, their arms, 
munitions, food, and other supplies to the other side of 
the Atlantic. We could not call on England to furnish 
all the necessary ships. She was already straining her 
resources to the utmost to get vessels enough to guard 
her coast and her possessions in other parts of the world, 
to pen up the German navy, to protect the food and other 
supply ships on the open ocean from the dreaded U-boats, 
and to carry her soldiers to France, where the heaviest 
fighting took place. The war finally reached such a criti- 
cal stage that it was absolutely necessary that our soldiers . 
should get to Europe at the earliest possible moment. As .- 
we did not have ships enough to take them across, England 
hampered her own plans in order to furnish some vessels - 
to transport our troops and supplies. We furnished some — 
others, but the need for more and more men to drive back ;-- 
the German army still continued. Then, under the direo-;^ 
tion of our government, there began such a boom of ship-., 
building in the United States as was never before known.- 
in the history of the world. The shores of the Pacific in ^ 
the Northwest and along the coast of California wem [ 
alive with workers, and the skeleton frames of hundreds ol .' 
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?^essels grew swiftly into sturdy ocean carriers. The shores 
3f the Gulf of Mexico, the Great Lakes, and the Atlantic 
Ocean were not less busy. In Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays, at New York City, along the coasts of New Eng- 
land, and at nearly every bay and harbor on our eastern 
border the great Liberty fleet grew like magic In the last 
year of the war hundreds of vessels a month were built 
and launched and jomed the procession which moved in 
ever-increasing numbers across the Atlantic to the shores 
of France. 

Around Philadelphia the industry grew to unbelievable 
proportions. The Delaware River and Bay furnished espe- 
cial facilities for the building and launching of vessels, 
and great steel-producing centers were not far away. In 
this district more than one hundred thousand workers were 
" doing their bit " to furnish ships to carry needed supplies 
to our boys " over there." 

The most wonderful of all the shipyards of this district 
is the plant at Hog Island. A few months before the call 
came for ships, this island was only waste land. Now there 
stands here the greatest shipbuilding plant in the world. 
Here are acres of ships and miles of railroads ; here are 
more than fifty ways on which that number of vessels can 
be built at once, and here at one time thirty-five thousand 
men were working. 

In this great shipbuilding period when all the ship- 
yards of the world were working at record-breaking speed, 
wcHiderful things were accomplished. A hundred vessels 
have been launched in our country in a single day. Ships 
have been built and launched in three weeks. Concrete 
have become more than an experiment. It was 
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thought a wonderful invention when steel ships replaced 
those of wood, but a ship of solid stone seems even more 
wonderful. During the war, vessels of concrete were built 
in several countries. First a steel skeleton was made, which 
was packed ai'ound and filled in with concrete strengthened 
by steel rods. Concrete sliips were heavier and more diffi- 
cult to launch than those of steel, and bad weather delayed 
their constniction. I'hcy had advantages, however, wfakih 
offset these defects. They were cheaper and more quickly 
built than steel ships, less skilled labor was required, and 
in some localities the material was easier to obtain. 

No one can predict what giant sliips may in the future 
sail on the oceans. The large shipyards of the United 
States and the British Isles are able to-day to build vessels 
so innnense that no harbor in the world can accommodate 
them and give the necessary traffic to make them finan- 
cially successful, ^'^essels which, twenty years ago, were 
considered models of perfection are as different from the 
ocean greyhounds of to-day as the first small, jolting hoise 
cars are unlike the large, comfortable electrics. The hold 
of a modern ocean liner would easily accommodate one of 
the earlier steamships, and room would still be left fcr 
other freight. 

There are many stages between the first birch-bark canoe 
of some primitive race and the floating palace of to-day, 
and the birch canoe was m itself a great advance over 
former methods of water conveyance. 

We do not know when man first learned of the buoyancy 
of water and of the art of swimming. Ages may have 
elapsed before his descendants dragged the fallen tree to 
the river and, striding the log, propelled this first boat 
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through tlie water by UKiiig tin- liainls ii.- 
ingeimity ttiu^lit him to iiinkc tUv (lii>;iiiii 
birch canoe and corai-Ie. Later tin- iisf nf ; 
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from lalwrinjT with his haiuls. Iiiijinivfiucnts havt- kcjit 
pace with the ages, and siiioe the iiiiniihu-lioii of sifam ilit'v 
have come thick aiid fast. What the futiue may liiiug 
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forth no one knows. Whether our ships sail through 
air or on the water, they are sure to be larger and swi 
than anything we possess at the present time. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Description of a large ocean steamer. 

2. Cargo steamers. 

3. Tramj) steamers. 

4. Log of a tramp steamer. 

5. Variety of ocean craft. 

6. Shipbuilding in the British Isles. 

7. Location and nnmber of British shipyards. 

8. The Clyde River. 

9. Scotland : highlands, lowlands, Glasgow. 

10. Shipyards on the Clyde. 

11. Building an ocean liner. 

12. (iennan shipyards. 

13. Shipbuilding in the United States. 

14. The growth and future of shipbuilding. 

II 

1. Write the log of a tramp steamer, including stops at six di 
ent ports. Give the cargo taken on at each one and its destinai 
On an outline majv of the world trace the voyage of the stea 
Trace also, with a dotted line, the route followed by the tr 
steamer mentioned in the text. 

2. Write a list of the different kinds of yessels of which 
have heard. 

3. What is included in the terms "Great Britain," "Br 
Isles," "United Kingdom," "British Empire"? 

4. Write a list of the rivers of England and Scotland spoke 
in the chapter. Make a map of Great Britain and on it show 
rivers in your list. Indicate also the cities in which shipbuildii 
carried on. 

5. Write a list of the different kinds of workmen employe 
building an ocean liner. 
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ake a map of the United States and locate some of our ^ivat 
is. 

ake a map of Scotland. Show the surrounding wuUth, tht^ 
ds, lowlands, the coal and iron de]X)sits, the citit's incut it >niHi, 
lakes. 

Ill 

)Ie to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate <*aeh 
id tell what was said about it in this and in the previous 
. Add other facts if possible. 



sh Tales 


Hongkong 


Clyde River 


brnia 


Kiel 


Cohinibia Kiv^r 


^ 

^ 


Leith 


Connecticut IJiv^T 


a 


Liverpool 


Dt'laware Hay 


and 


Marseille 


Delawan- Hivcr 


ce 


New York 


Kii;^lisli (liaiiiicl 


lany 


Pembroke 


Forth Kivrr 


ce 


Philadelphia 


(in*at Lakes 


nd 


Portsmouth 


(illlt of Mcxicd 


n 


San Francisco 


HuinlxT Kivcr 


England 


Seattle 


Irish Sea 


ia 


Southampton 


Kiel Canal 


and 


Stettin 


Lai^au l\i\«'r 


?d Kingdom 


Yokohama 


Loch Katrine 


-d States 




Loch LoHMMul 




Ben Lomond 


Mersey Kiver 


deen 


Cheviot Hills 


North Sfa 


.St 


Hog Island 


Sohvav Hiver 

• 


ham 


Scottish Highlands 


Tav River 


IS 


Scottish Lowlands 


Tees River 


nouth 


Trossachs 


Thames River 


nporl 




Tweed River 


burgh 


Baltic Sea 


Tvne River 

• 


outh 


Bristol Channel 


Wear River 


jow 


Chesapeake Hay 





CHAPTER III 

IRELAND AND THE LINEN INDUSTRY 

Many vessels which cross the Atlantic stop at Queens- 
town, known in former years as the Cove of Cork. After 
the visit of Queen Victoria in 1849 the name was changed 
to Queenstown in honor of her Majesty. The city is beauti- 
fully situated on Great Island, in the harbor of Cork. The 
bay is about six miles wide at its mouth, but narrows 
rapidly inland to where the city rises from the water in 
green hills terraced by zigzag streets. 

Every sunmiit and island is strongly fortified, for Queens- 
town, guarding as it does the western coast of England, is 
an important military and naval station of Great Britain. 
On the green slopes are many fine estates overlooking the 
harbor, and a splendid cathedral towers from the summit 
of a hill. A large marine hospital for British sailors is also 
situated on the heights, while just beyond are the long, 
low barracks from which come the rattle of a drum and 
the shrill sound of a bugle calling the soldiers to the 
daily drill. 

From the heights we can look down over the beautiful 
harbor with its encircling hills and green islands, out to 
the broad entrance, where its blue waters meet the wide 
expanse of the ocean. A great steamer is sailing majes- 
tically out into the dim blue beyond, and as we watch it 
grow smaller and smaller in the distance, until it is onlj 
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ny speck on the borizou, we Ibiok of the mnthers auti 

■ Tatbers. the wives and sisters aod sweetlieart^ who liave 

watched the ships sail out from this " port of tears." hear- 

i:.j away the strongest aiid finest of IrelaiKl's 

■ ighters to seek their 

niines in the Xew 

\V.)rld. Since the great 

(K'tato famine, which oo- 

lurred near the middle 

<if tilt nineteentii cen- 

Uiry, nearly one half of 

Uie entire population of 

lutl has emigrated to 

nerica. There are but 

V families in thesoutb- 

I part of the cuiin- 

f which have not lost 

brother, a 

let. or some other rela- 

tliroiigh the port 

"f Qoeenstown. Condi- 

'Uis in Ireland are bet- 

rrdian in former years. 

II r people are intensely 

(triolie, and future 

■irs will see fewer of 

i r: young men and women emigrating to other countries. 

We can go from Queenstown to Cork, a distance of less 

v.m a dozen miles, by train or by boat up the river Lee. As 

T- river is walled in nearly the entire distance and is lined 

either side ^nth docks and factories and storehouses. 
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we shall find the trip hy rail more pleasuiL From tl 
windowH we get flying glimpses of tlie country ar> 
and we begin to understand why Ireland is known s 
Emerald Isle, for surely no fielfis or meadows in anj 
of the world can be greener. There are no high moui 
to shut out the moist, westerly winds which blow in 
the Atlantic Ocean 
as a consequence 
are very frequent. I 
one travels with rai 
and umbrella, and n 
minds very mucli 
frequent showers, 
cause, as tlie cheei 
tives tell us, it's s 
gentle rain. 

We realize aft 
walk through the s 
of Cork, a city con: 
ably smaller than 
land, Oregon, tha 
are really in the 
ri.:.ni. WK«Ai.Kim«vST.FATH.cK« of St-PatHck, fo 
'■^"■"^'■^ cross St Patrick's b: 

olimb the hill named in his honor, walk down the : 
called by his nanit;, and rest awhile in St Patrick's Sc 
We sh{»iild know that we are in the land of the Bl 
Stone by the kindly greeting, " May Heaven bless 
Sweet face," given to us by an ol<I woman who, wit 
small cart filled with butter, eggs, and gooseberries, 
her way to market. In her stout shoes and short skirt 
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ber black shawl over her head, she has driven in from the 
country in a queer-looking, lovr-backed donkey cart. We 
see similar carts piled high with blocks of dried turf, called 
peat, which the natives use for fuel and which are sold at - 
the rate of twelve for a penny. 

In Cork we engage an Irish jaupting car, sucli as you 
see in the picture (Fig. 17), ioi a ride to Blarney Castle. 
We sit back to back, with our feet on boards over tlic 
wheels, and enjoy the 
ride, while our driver 
entertains us with 
stories, half legend 
and half history, of 
old days in Cork and 
of sieges of the castle. 
The object of our 
trip is not to kiss 
the Blarney Stone, 
which is built into 
OQe of the walls of 
the castle, and thus 
acquire the " goldeu 
tongue," which is said to be given to those who accom- 
plish the feat, but to enjoy the view from the top of the 
tower. It is certamly worth the climb. Spread out at our 
feet are the greenest of green meadows, dotted with white 
daisies and red poppies. Fat, contented-looking cattle and 
abeep are feeding all around. White roads hedged in with old 
stone walls, some of them covered with beautiful fuclisias, 
wind in and out over the hills and through the valleys. 
We catch a glimpse of an old ruined castle and see here and 
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there a iine estate of the gentry, set in a grove of grand old 

trees and inclosed by high stone walls. 

Most of the buildings in sight, however, are low cottages 

witli thatched roofs, which look very picturesque in the 

diistance. A nearer view soon robs them of much of their 
charm, for they are poor 
little shanties at best, 
built of stone or mud, 
with the eaves not more 
than five or six feet from 
the ground. Small win- 
dows of only a few panes 
each are on either side 
of the door, and the 
interior of the cottage 
seems rather damp and 
gloomy. There are sev- 
eral skillets and other 
cooking dishes hanging 
on the walla around, 
and a smoldering fire 
of peat, sending out ft 
not unpleasant odor into 
the room, glows in the 

fireplace. You will read further on in this chapter a 

description of the cutting and preparing of peat, which 

is the common fuel of Ireland. 

Near the house we see small patches of potatoes and 

vegetables and perhaps a small field of wheat or com, but 

most of the land is given over to pasturage for the cattle. 

Since the emigration of so many of the young men from 
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this part of Ireland, fewer farm products are grown, and 
hay and cattle, which require a smaller number of hands, 
are raised instead. All over central and southern Ireland 
stock raising is the chief industry. We understand now 
the reason for the great stores of butter and bacon and 
the large number of cattle, which we saw being loaded at 
Cork onto steamers bound for England and the Continent 
Twice as many cattle are imported into Great Britain from 
Ireland as come from all the rest of the world put together. 
It would require a train of cars nearly ten miles long to 
carry the butter which is sent every year out of the harbor 
of Cork. As for the eggs, it would take you several years, 
counting as rapidly as possible and stopping neither to eat 
nor to sleep, to count the millions of dozens that are ex- 
ported from Cork in one year. If we were to load into 
wagons the cans of condensed milk which are shipped from 
the harbor in the same time, estimating a ton to a horse, 
we should need more than seven thousand horses to draw 
the loads to the wharves. 

The government has beeu of great help in developing 
the dairy industry throughout Ireland. Efforts have been 
made to teach the people better methods of farming, and 
in many places dairies and creameries have been established 
where the farmers can find a steady sale for their milk at 
fair prices. 

The flax fields which we are to visit, lie in the northern 
part of the country, and reluctantly we leave the tower and 
return to Cork, where we take a train for Dublin, one hun- 
dred sixty miles away. Our route lies through a rolling 
country similar to that which we saw from the top of Blar- 
ney Castle. There are the same green pastures and fat 
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c-altlc, tlie same littlo that<?hed cottages, the same kindly 
old i)tM)j)K', who givet ns with a cheerier smile and a more 
lu'artv "(lod l)k\ss voii " because we come from the coim- 
I IT wln*n» so many friends and neighbors and relatives 
have LTonc. 

Kmi^^ralion has drawn most heavily from the counties 
tliroULrli which wc are i)assing, — the names of which j'ou 
have heard many times, — Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, 
K ilk el my, and others. They are the most fertile parts 
of Ireland, yet many of the villages and towns have lost, 
through the departure of so many of their inhabitants 
for America, more than one half of their population, 
and \v]ier(* once j^rew great crops of wdieat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables, we now see 
hayticlds, and i)astures where many cattle and sheep 
are feeding. 

Kvcry cabin has its garden patch, and in all of them 
j)otatoes are the chi(*f crop. In parts of the country, espe- 
cially in th(» south and west, these vegetables form the 
chief food of tin* people. Ireland is not quite as large as 
the state of Maine, yet several times as many potatoes are 
raised in the Emerald Isle as in our Pine Tree State. 
To ston* them all, you woidd need a cellar so huge that 
it would be several times as deep as your schoolhouse is 
high. It would, in faet, have to be more than five hundred 
feet long and of the same width and depth. 

Our journey to Dublin takes us through the peat bogs, 
or, as somer)n(^ has called them, " the gold mines of Ire- 
land." These low, green meadows are made of accumula- 
tions of a p(»culiar kind of moss, which has grown and 
decayed for centuries, until the layers are several feet thick. 
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r there to our right are some men BJid boys cutting 
peat. Many hundreds of people earn their living by pre- 
pai'iug the blocks for fuel and selling them. Let us sec how 
tlie work is done. We make our way through the (-uarse 
grass and the tall rushes toward the long, black mounds 
ttf peat, beside the trenches where the cutters are at wtirk. 




The. men are standmg in the black mud and water halfway 
uj' to their knees, and their two garments, which we shall 
^^^■e to dignify by the names of shirt and trousers, are the 
!i'r of the mud. Using a long, narrow spade, they cut 
■ '-■ peat into blocks about the size of a brick or larger, and 
iiirow them out of the ditch onto the bank. 

Another workman piles these onto a curiously made 
wheelbarrow, while a third wheels the load away toward 
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the Mack pile, wluut* tlie women stack tlie blocks to dn'. 
Here tlu'V remain for several weeks, until dry enough to be 
sold i)r carted away for use. Nearly all the people in Ire- 
land burn peat for fuel, and it is hard to say what would 
heconic o( the poorer classes if the supply should fail, for 
there is no coal and but little woml in the countn'. There 
is no inniiediate danjj^er of exhausting the supply, however, 
as one sixili of the island, an area larger than the whole 
state ol' Connecticut, is covered with bogs from which, 
iIhuiltIi immense ijuantities are cut each year, Ireland can 
l)c siipniird with fuel for centuries. 

W'c w ill delay our trij) to the flax fields for a short stay 
ill Dnhliii, ihe capital of Ireland and the second city in 
inilnMiaiicr. Ii is alu»ut the size of New Orleans and is 
vituaiccl near Dublin \\d\\ not far from the sea. We will 
i;il;«- a Irani, as the electric cars in Europe are usually 
.■;i1KmL tor ;i lour ihrouuh the city. Instead of taking the 
m;ii> inside I he car, we choose those on the top as being 
the be>i t'nr >ii::lii-seeiiiix. Most of the finer residences are 
>uri'(»uiided by liii^h si one walls, behind which the people eii- 
i()\ in privacy their heauiil'ul parks and gardens, and the 
liiu'licr M-ais Liive us a chance to peep over the walls. 

Sr\eral handsome hiidj^es si)an the Liffey Kiver, on 
which Duhlin is situated, and hroad, green-banked canals 

conneci theciiv with the interior of the countrv. On these 

• * 

waierwavs (lueer. llat boats brintx to Dublhi nianv cattle 
and lireat (luaniilies o( dairy j)roducls, potatoi^s, and grain, 
lo be shipped lo Kno;land and to other countries. As Dulv 
lin is the capital (»l" the country, it contains many fine build- 
intrs, iucludintr couit houses, hospitals, asvlums, libraries, 
cathedrals, coHcl^cs, and the customhouse. We pass many of 
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our trip, and on our return we go through the busi- 
;ss and industrial portion of the city, where we see many 
■eweries and distilleries. The making of ale, beer, whisky, 
id other liquors is one of the most important industries, 
\d these products are exported in immense quantities. 




B we go from Dublin northward the appearance of the 
ftxiry changes. The farms are larger. The fields of flax, 
frain, potatoes, and other vegetables are well cultivated. 
The houses ai'e larger and more comfortable; they have 
wooden floors, stoves, beds, and other conveniences not 
fuund in the cottages farther south. P'rom the train we see 
the smokestacks of factories in the busy towns, and on the 
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prcrii meadows are yards and yards of linen bleaching in 
the sun and rain. We pass field after field of the growing 
flux, and realize that at last we are in the midst of the 
famous Irisli linen region. On one of the farms we see 
some men pulling flax. They knock the dirt from the roots j 
l)v II blow against the foot^ and lay the straw in bundles. 
Farther on we see meadows covered with straw spread out, 
and spoiling, as it seems to us, in the dampness. What a 
(jueer plant it is I It is pulled up by the roots instead of 
Ihmh^ ciit, and is laid out in" the dew and rain instead oij 
beini; kept dry, as most crops are. , ' ^... ' * 

T\\v i>art of the plant which is used for manufacturing 
is the soft inner liber, which lies under the outer baxk, oi^ 
covering. A\'e tind, by taking one of the stalks and trying 
to break it, that the liber is seldom more than two or tliree 
inches long. Before it can be used it must be separated 
from the wotxly jiart of the stem. To help in this process . 
the stalk is rotted, or retted, as it is usually called, by put- - 
ting it hito running water or into natural or artificial pools . 
of still water, or by spreadmg it out on damp meadows. . 
You would not like this part of the work, I am sure, for 
the smell from the decaying wood is very unpleasant, and . 
those fields where we saw the straw lying on the ground . 
are better examhied at a distance. We understand now, how- 
ever, that the flax was not being spoiled by the dampness, 
as we thought, but was, instead, being prepared for use. 

After the retting the decayed, woody matter is sepa- 
rated from the soft, silky fiber. The bundles of straw are - 
removed from the water or from the meadows where they 
have been lying, and are thoroughly dried, after which 
the stalks are run through machines consisting of fluted "^ 
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rollers, wMch break up and looaea the brittle pieces of 
woody matter. They are then scraped by means of flat 
wooden paddles. When this process, called scutching, 
was done by band, the fanner held the straw in one hand 
and struck it a glancing blow with the paddle held in the 
other. To-day, however, scutching is done not by hand 
but by machineiy. A 
wheel carrying several 
blades revolves so rap- 
idly that these paddles 
strike the fiber nearly two 
thousand blows a min- 
ute. This soon breaks 
the woody matter up into 
fine bits, which, with 
the dust, are removed 
by currents of air. The 
silky, gray fibers are 
then sorted, tied up in 
small bundles, and done 
up in bales of about two 
hundred pounds each. 

Arriving at the fac- 
tory, the tangled, un- 
even fibers are combed, or hackled, until they lie straight 
and smooth, and the shorter ones, called tow, from which 
only cheap goods can be made, are combed out. 

The fibers are spun into yam or thread and are then 
woven into cloth or fashioned into fine lace. The spinning 
and weaving are similar to the spinning and weaving of 
cottoa or wool, except that the flax thread is usually kept 
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moist during the process. For this reason the damp climate 
of Ireland assists materially in making the manufacture of 
linen so successful in that country. 

As we come nearer to the Belfast district, everything is 
as different from southern Ireland as a manufacturing city 
is from a country village. The sunshine and the rain, or 
'' the smiles and tears of Ireland," as some one has called 
them, are, however, just the same, and the tears come fully 
as often in the north of Ireland as in the south. In one 
year in Belfast it rained two hundred thirty-two days out 
of the three hundred sixty-five. The linen industry would 
not be so important as it is if the air were less moist, so the 
people have cause to be glad rather than to grieve over the 
frequent rains. 

Belfast, the Chicago of Ireland, is the largest linen- 
manufacturing center in the world. It is nearly as large 
as San Francisco, and in its bustle and activity reminds us 
of the great manufacturing cities of the United States. It 
is more Scotch than Irish in its customs, for many of the 
inhabitants are descendants of early settlers from Scotland. 

The coal fields of Scotland, across the North Channel, are 
largely responsible for the manufacturing development of 
the city. Coal can be brought to Belfast by water more 
cheaply than it can be carried by rail for a shorter distance 
to inland cities of Great Britain. These and other large 
centers in England and on the Continent furnish good 
markets for the manufactured products of Belfast. 

The city is beautifully situated near the mouth of the 
Lagan River. The green hills which encircle it are thickly 
studded with villas and country houses of the wealthy mer- 
chants. The streets are wide and well paved, and there 
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are fine drives, parks, and gardens. We are less interested, 

however, in the beauty of the city than in its industries, 

which are remarkable. It has, as you know, some of the 

largest shipyards in the world in which thousands of people 

find employment. It has also extensive rope and twine 

works for which many thousand tons of fiber are imported 

annually. The great foundries and machine shops make 

spinning and weaving machines for the linen industry all 

over the world. Belfast is one of the noted cities of the 

world for the making of bottled waters, ginger ale, soda 

water, and other refreshing beverages. 

Besides these industries Belfast has many others, among 
which are bleacheries, dyehouses, flour mills, oil mills, and 
sawmills, calico printing and chemical works, breweries, 
distilleries, tobacco factories, and other great manufacturing 
plants. 

The huge linen mills interest us more than all the 
others, and they are really more important. There are 
many of them, and they produce enormous quantities of 
linen cloth. In the mills of one of the great comi)anies 
enough linen thread is made each day to go five times 
around the earth at the equator. 

In our ride through Ireland we saw flax fields covering 
many acres. The linen industry of Belfast, however, is so 
immense that in ordinary years millions of dollars worth 
of flax, chiefly from Russia and Belgium, must be imported 
annually into the city to feed her greedy mills. 

You are probably wondering what place the United 
States holds in the flax and linen industry. We raise a 
great deal of flax, and rank, with Argentina, Russia, and 
India, among the great flax-producing countries of the world. 
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moist during the process. For this reason the damp climate 
of Ireland assists materially in making the manufacture of 
linen so successful in that country. 

As we come nearer to the Belfast district, everything is 
a^ different from southern Ireland as a manufacturing city 
is from a country village. The sunshine and the rain, or 
" the smiles and tears of Ireland," as some one has called 
them, are, however, just the same, and the tears come fully 
as often in the north of Ireland as in the south. In one 
year in Belfast it rained two hundred thirty-two days out 
of the three hundred sixty-five. The linen industry would 
not he so important as it is if the air were less moist, so the 
})e()ple have cause to be glad rather than to grieve over the 
frequent rains. 

Belfast, the Chicago of Ireland, is the largest linen- 
manufacturing center in the world. It is nearly as large 
as San Francisco, and in its bustle and activity reminds us 
of the great manufacturing cities of the United States. It 
is more Scotch than Irish in its customs, for many of the 
inhabitants are descendants of early settlers from Scotland. 

The coal fields of Scotland, across the North Channel, are 
largely responsible for the manufacturing development of 
the city. Coal can be brought to Belfast by water more 
cheaply than it can be carried by rail for a shorter distance 
to inland cities of Great Britain. These and other large 
centers in England and on the Continent furnish good 
markets for the manufactured products of Belfast. 

The city is beautifully situated near the mouth of the 
Lagan River. The green hills which encircle it are thickly 
studded with villas and country houses of the wealthy mer- 
chants. The streets are wide and well paved, and there 
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are fine drives, parks, and gardens. We are less interested, 

however, in the beauty of the city than in its industries, 

which are remarkable. It has, as you know, some of the 

largest shipyards in the world in which thousands of people 

find employment. It has also extensive rope and twine 

works for which many thousand tons of fiber are imported 

annually. The great foundries and machine shops make 

spinning and weaving machines for the linen industry all 

over the world. Belfast is one of the noted cities of the 

world for the making of bottled waters, ginger ale, scxla 

water, and other refreshing beverages. 

Besides these industries Belfast has many others, among 
which are bleacheries, dyehouses, flour mills, oil mills, and 
sawmills, calico printing and chemical works, brewi»ries, 
distilleries, tobacco factories, and other great manufacturing 
plants. 

The huge linen mills interest us more than all the 
others, and they are really more important. There are 
many of them, and they produce enormous quantities of 
linen cloth. In the mills of one of the great comi)anies 
enough linen thread is made each day to go fiv(» times 
around the earth at the equator. 

In our ride through Ireland we saw flax fields covering 
many acres. The linen industry of Belfast, however, is so 
immense that in ordinary years millions of dollars worth 
of flax, chiefly from Russia and Belgium, must be imported 
annually into the city to feed her greedy mills. 

You are probably wondering what place the United 
States holds in the flax and linen industry. We raise a 
great deal of flax, and rank, with Argentina, Russia, and 
India, among the great flax-producing countries of the world. 



CHAPTER IV 
JUTE, HEMP, AND OTHER FIBERS 

Other fibers besides flax are of great value in the 
industrial world, and many new ones, unknown to-day, 
will be used in the future. In the deep forests of tropical 
lauds there are varieties of trees and plants the names of 
which are as yet scarcely known, but which sometime will 
supply much of the demand for fibers to use in textiles 
and other manufactures. 

You have all seen the brown bags — gunny bags they 
are called — in which grain is sometimes shipped, or the 
coarse bagging in which bales of cotton and wool are 
done u}). Perhaps you have on your floors at home some 
of the liber rugs which are now so popular. All these and 
many other articles are made of jute. 

Jute is one of the fibers whose original home was in a 

tropic ill jungle. To-day it is widely used in manufacturing. 

To see the plant growing and to leam how it is raised, we 

shall have to take a long journey to the southern part 

of Asia. We will go to the province of Bengal in India, 

for nearly all the jute used in the world comes from that 

region. There we shall see fields upon fields of the tall, 

slender ])lant waving in the tropical breeze. It grows in 

single stalks to the height of ten or twelve feet, and the 

jute iields in the province of Bengal alone cover an area 

half as large as the state of Massachusetts. 

66 
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The crop is sown, cared for, and reaped by the dark- 
skinned natives of India, who also work in large numbers 
in the great jute mills of Calcutta. These workmen are 
very unlike the mill operatives in the United States and 
in Europe. They live in villages made up of huts built of 
mud or bricks, or of palm leaves woven into sheets and 
tacked onto bamboo poles. The huts are thatched with 
a long, tough grass used for the purpose throughout India. 
The floor is of clay, covered in places with matting made 
of bamboo grass. There may be a few rough benches, pos- 
sibly a rude bed, but little other furniture. The natives eat 
on the floor, squatted around a pot or pan containing the 
fcKxl, which is probably a preparation of rice, vegetables, 
and curr}% No knives, forks, or spoons are used, as the 
fingers answer all purposes. As the climate is so warm 
the people wear but little clothing. The men in the jute 
fields are dressed in what looks to us like a shrunken 
bathing suit, while the women are draped with many 
vards of thin muslin. 

* 

About blossoming time the jute is cut close to the giound, 

and the leaves and branches are trinmied off. The stalks 

are retted in a manner similar to the retting of flax. They 

are then beaten to remove the woody matter, after which 

the fiber is cleaned, dried, and made into bales of four 

hondred pounds each- Several millions of such bales are 

produced each year, many of which are sent to Calcutta 

for manufacture, and many more to Scotland, the remainder 

being scattered among different countries. Most of that 

bound for Scotland is shipped direct from Calcutta to 

Dundee, a fine port on the Tay River, about eight miles 

from the sea. It is the chief center in Great Britain for 
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the manufacture of coarse linen fabrics, and is the birth- 
place of jute manufacturing. I 

A greater variety of products than most people realize j 
is made in Dundee from this coarse fiber. Among them 
are burhip, wadding, sailcloth, curtain and furniture hang- | 
iiigs, imitation tapestries and fancy goods, and mixtures of \ 
linen, cotton, and silk. 

There are more than fifty jute mills in Dundee, in which ' 
('n(jugh jute cloth is made annually to stretch a layer of 
mow than thirty thicknesses entirely across the United 
States fi'om Hoston to San Francisco. In these mills many 
thou sands of people, three fourths of whom are womeiif 
lind cniploynient. Jute is raised and manufactured very 
clieiiply hi India, and in order to compete with that ooan- 
tiy, manufacturers in Dundee must keep their prices as 
low as possible. AVonien can be hired more cheaply than 
men, and nion* than half of the seventy-five thoasand 
women and j^irls who live in the city of Dundee earn their 
own livinij:, and perhaps that of relatives dependent on 
tlieni, l)v workini]: in the mills and factories. 

Many of the families of the operatives live in houses of 
on(* or two rooms, sleep hi the kitchen, and have little 
leisure for fun. The schools are good, and the boys and 
^irls art^ ol)li<^ed to attend them until they are fourteen 
years of a^'e, when most of them go to work. Their food is 
plain — [)(>rrid<xo and milk for breakfast, a soup made of 
meat, leeks, carrots, turnips, and barley for dmner, and 
l)read, butter, and tea for supper, with perhaps a piece of 
fish or meat for the men. 

'rh(». world's entire crops of cotton and cofifee, and much 
of the grain, sugar, and riee, are shipped in jute bagging, 
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and its manufacture is avery important industry. NtH aloijB 
in Dundee, but in Other cities of Cireat Britain, in other 
European countries, and in the United States, there are 
many jute mills. To supply the looms in our country, we 
liuy each year many million dollars' worth of the fiber. 



fta. Sa. Tub True Hiijir is a Tall, Slem.hu I'lant wiikii 
TO * Height of from Five to Fifteem Feet 
^■:iirti)sy of Mr. T. R. Bryant, College of Agriculture, Lenlngton, Ken 



Brazil is the best customer for British-made jute yam, which 
i« manufactured in the great South American Republic into 
[iiillinns of bags to hold her immense coffee crop. 

Calcutta, however, takes highest rank for both the export 

■ind the manufacture of jute fiber. In one year there is 

siiipped from India, largely by way of Calcutta, enough 

1. jute fiber to fill more than twenty-five thousand freight 
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moist during the process. For this reason the damp climate 
of Ireland assists materially in making the manufacture of 
linen so successful in that country. 

As we come nearer to the Belfast district, everything is 
as different from southern Ireland as a manufacturing city 
is from a country village. The sunshine and the rain, or 
" the smiles and tears of Ireland," as some one has called 
them, are, however, just the same, and the tears come fully 
as often in the north of Ireland as in the south. In one 
year in Belfast it rained two hundred thirty-two days out 
of the three hundred sixty-five. The linen industry would 
not be so important as it is if the air were less moist, so the 
people have cause to be glad rather than to grieve over the 
frequent rains. 

Belfast, the Chicago of Ireland, is the largest linen- 
manufacturing center in the world. It is nearly as large 
as San Francisco, and in its bustle and activity reminds us 
of the great manufacturing cities of the United States. It 
is more Scotch than Irish in its customs, for many of the 
inhabitants are descendants of early settlers from Scotland. 

The coal fields of Scotland, across the North Channel, are 
largely responsible for the manufacturing development of 
the city. Coal can be brought to Belfast by water more 
cheaply than it can be carried by rail for a shorter distance 
to inland cities of Great Britain. These and other large 
centers in England and on the Continent furnish good 
markets for the manufactured products of Belfast. 

The city is beautifully situated near the mouth of the 
Lagan River. The green hills which encircle it are thickly 
studded with villas and country houses of the wealthy mer- 
chants. The streets are wide and well paved, and there 
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are fine drives, parks, and gardens. We are less interested, 
however, in the beauty of the city than in its industries, 
which are remarkable. It has, as you know, some of the 
largest shipyards in the world in which thousands of people 
find employment. It has also extensive rope and twine 
works for which many thousand tons of fiber are imported 
annually. The great foundries and machine shops make 
spinning and weaving machines for the linen industry all 
over the world. Belfast is one of the noted cities of the 
world for the making of bottled waters, ginger ale, soda 
water, and other refreshing beverages. 

Besides these industries Belfast has many others, among 
which are bleacheries, dyehouses, flour mills, oil mills, and 
sawmills, caUco printing and chemical works, breweries, 
distilleries, tobacco factories, and other great manufacturing 
plants. 

The huge linen mills interest us more than all the 
others, and they are really more important. There are 
many of them, and they produce enormous quantities of 
linen cloth. In the mills of one of the great comi)anies 
enough linen thread is made each day to go five times 
around the earth at the equator. 

In our ride through Ireland we saw flax fields covering 
many acres. The linen industry of Belfast, however, is so 
immense that in ordinary years millions of dollars worth 
of flax, chiefly from Russia and Belgium, must be imported 
annually into the city to feed her greedy mills. 

You are probably wondering what place the United 
States holds in the flax and linen industry. We raise a 
great deal of flax, and rank, with Argentina, Russia, and 
India, among the great flax-producing countries of the world. 
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of Asiii luiil Africa, ami tii a small extent in tlie I'liitcd 
St^li-s — ill Ki'iitiU'ky. California, ami ill »oiuc other sections. 
If any of you own a eiuiai-y, you liave prol)at>ly noticed 
liiiw fond he is of lieiiiiisefd, and lar^ quantities arc sol<l 
each year tii Iw used as hir<l food, Tlie newly sown JieWs 
of hemp have to lie care- 
fully watched, lest the 
l)inls should get more 
than their share. 

The hemp is cut ami 
the fil>er is Ke|)arateii 
from the woinly part of 
the stalk in much tlje 
same way as the flax is 
ti-eated. Thefibersoftbe 
hemp are much loDger i 
and coarser and can- ' 
not be eanily bleached- 
Hemp is not so nse- 
ful, therefore, for fine, 
delicate articles as for 
rougher materials, such 
as ropes and twine. 
Ileinp is grown all over Russia, except in the extreme 
north. Neailj' two million acres are covered with this tall, 
graceful plant, and an enormous quantity of the fiber is 
pr<Mlueed. More than half of this is used in Russia itselfi 
a,nd the remainder is sent to the different European coun- 
tries and to the United States for making various kinds 
of cordf^e which, a-s different industries of the world are 
developed, is made in increasing quantities each year. i 
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There are maiiy fimis in the UiiiU'il States \v)iii-li iiinkc 
neiise quantities of rojw oiid twine. SiiU'c our wlii-iit 
ip lius grown to such enomions propiiriioiiN, uiul tlmsi^ 
nderful hairesting intu-hiiiOR whioli cul, tliicsh, lunl lii- 
tlie bapi of graui, have In-en iiivciiu-d, hc iist- ami mU 
DtluT gra ill-producing conntnes ininicnKt' quaiUitics uf 




Courtesy of tlic Inleriijiii 



tn'lnt'. One iimi in Chicago wliii-li iniiiiiifiiftiin's liarvi-st.Ts 
Slid the twine to nse on thi'ui niaki^s hi imi' war ciiciiijrli i.i 
ilreteh to the moon aiul back niori> tliuu lliirly tinu's. 

You must not think, huwcvcr, Ihat thi^wc cnoriiioiis ([iiiiii- 
iticsof rope and twine aiv ntiiilcfrmn thi' Inic lii'iiip, siicli 
>i grows in Russia and nthcr KnmiwiUi couii Ivies, for cont- 
aititivcly little is made from that niatorial. >[ost of tho 
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cordage made in the world to-day is manufactured from 
Manila fiber and sisal fiber, neither of which is related 
to the real hemp. The Manila fiber is obtained from a plant 
similar to the banana, which grows chiefly in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The sisal hemp, produced chiefly in Mexico, 
resembles an overgrown century plant. 

A train of more than three thousand cars would be 
recjuired to carry our annual imports of either sisal or 
Manila fiber. The true hemp fiber imported from European 
countries could be easily loaded onto a few hundred cat's. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

I 

1. The jute industry of India. 

2. JuU' manufacturing in Dundee. 

3. Uses of jute. 

4. The licMnp industry. 

5. Varieties of fiber used for rope. 

II 

1. Name th(» waters sailed On in a voyage from Calcutta to Dundee. 

2. Write a list of places in Scotland mentioned in Chapter II. 
Add tliose in this chapter. Sketch a map and show these places. 

3. Sketcli a map of India. Show its land and water boundaries, 
the province of Bengal, and the city of Calcutta. 

Ill 

Be able to sjHill and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
Add other facts if possible. 

Mexico Boston 

Philippine Islands Calcutta 

Russia Chicago 

Scotland Dundee 

Tay River San Francisco 



Bengal 


India 


Brazil 


Italy 


California 


Great Britain 


Egypt 


Kentucky 


France 


Massachusetts 



CHAPTER V 

THE BRAVE LITTLE COUNTRY OF BELCMUM 

For many years Belgium has been famous for lu*r flax, 
)r her fine linen lace, for her carpets, named for th(» capi- 
il, Brussels, for her wonderful bull)s an<l 8e(»ds, for the 
reat commerce with her rich East Indian possessions, and 
3r the thrift and industry of her i>eople. Sinct* th(» World 
Var, however, Belgium is remembered, more than for any- 
liing else, for her heroism in the face of overwlieliniiiL,' 
dds, for the terrible suflfering of her people (hirin<^ the 
our long years of fighting, and for the awful devastation 
Jid ruin left behind by the (ierman invaders. 

In 1914 Belgium saved the world from a (ierman victory 
tnd all the horrors which such a victory would have meant, 
riirough Belgium lay the easiest route from (ierniany into 
France. For years Germany had been plannin<( for tlu» 
«^ar and had everything in readiness. France was not so 
prepared, nor England ; and (lermany planned to march 
her armies quickly through Belgium into France and tak(» 
I^aris before the French could be ready to stop her. This 
Jone, an attack on England would come next. With these 
two western nations at her mercy, Germany would then 
turn her attention to the East and hurl her full strength 
igainst Russia. The carrying out of these plans meant 
victory. They all depended, however, on haste, on the 
apture of Paris before the French ai-my was ready to 
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defend it. The Germans never anticipated that their 
well-made plans would be upset by little Belgium. 

Some years before, the Great Powers of Europe had 
signed a treaty to the effect that they would respect Bel- 
gium's neutrality ; that is, that they would not take their 
armies through her territory to attack another nation. In 
case any one of them did so, it was Belgium's duty to do 
her best to prevent it. Few people thought that Germany 
would be so dishonorable as to break her word which she 
had solemnly pledged in this treaty, but when the treaty 
interfered with her plans, she regarded it only as a mere 
" scrap of paper " and started her army through Belgium 
into France. 

Belgium in her turn might have broken her pledge, 
miglit have kept still and allow^ed the German army to go 
on its way unmolested and so saved herself the awful 
destruction and suffering which came to her. But Belgium 
was too honorable to do this. She knew that her little 
army could not long hold back the hordes of Gennan 
soldiers, but she prepared to do her best. One after another 
her strongly fortified cities — Lidge, Namur, Antwerp — 
fell before the German attacks and the awful onslaught of 
her big guns, but the little Belgian army, inspired by 
their hero-king, Albert, who preferred ruin and death to 
dishonor, fought on. By the time that the Germans had 
succeeded in conquering the Belgians, the French were 
ready, the English were ready, and Paris was saved. Ger- 
many never forgave Belgium, however, for the delay to 
her armies and the consequent upsetting of her plans. 

Throughout the war Belgium was terribly punished for 
what she had done. With the exception of a very small 
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area, near Ostond, all of brave King Albert's country waa 
in German lipids, and for four long years they committed 
every kind of atrocity on cities, industries, and people. 
Under the name of indemnity they levied blackmail on 
the cities; they set fire to the towns, destroyed priceless 
treasures, killed old men and women and little children, and 
eent others away into Germany to toil in factories und ou 




[arms until they died. Tlie German occupation of Belgium 
during the World War was one long horror. It will I«> 
many years before some of the Belgian villages and to^iis 
ai* rebuilt, before her industries flourish as they did l)ef()rf 
19U. Can you imagine returning to your home and find- 
ins not one single building standing in the town? Can 
Jfm imagine yourself unable to find where tlie streets were 
w to locate the place where you had lived all your life ? 
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Yet this was the condition of some Belgian and French towns 
and villages which lay in the path of the Germans. Per- 
haps you remember some woods where you liked to play. 
Imagine returning to them after a short absence and find- 
ing not a single green tree in sight. If you live on a farm 
you can picture tlie smooth cultivated fields, the growing 
crops, and the waving grain. Imagine these fields all 
rough with hills and holes, covered with barbed wire, and 
the rich soil saturated with poison gases. The holes are 
of all sizes, from those big enough for you to play in to 
some large enough for your house to stand in. So you see 
it will be long years before all the villages of Belgium 
and northeastern France will once more resound with the 
happy voices of the people and the play of the children 
It will be many returning seasons before the fields in some 
localities are again green with growing crops. 

Massachusetts is one of our most densely populated 
states. Belgium contains about twice as many people as 
jMassachusetts in an area less than one and one-half times 
as large. Before the war it was the most densely popu- 
lated country of Europe, and though it is so small, it held 
fifth place among the commercial nations of the world. 

The northern and southern parts of Belgium are as 
different from each other as the fertile plains of Kansas aie 
different from the mining regions of Pennsylvania. In the 
days of its prosperity some one called southern Belgium a '■ 
great factory district, smoky, dusty, and disagreeable, and the 
northern half a market garden, flat, fertile, and green. Is it 
not terrible that war should lay waste so prosperous a region? 

Southern Belgium is the industrial part of the country. 
Here there are rich deposits of coal and iron, and important 
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manufactures are carried on in the cities and towns. Coal 
is the principal product of Belgium, and in the mountainous 
southern part mining has long been a leading (K*(upati(»n. 
When the Germans retreated from southern Hfli'iuni tlirv 
wreaked such destruction on some of thcsi* mines thai it 
will be years before they can be worked a<j:ain. 

The people hi northern Belgium are very <litl\MiMii from 
those in the south. In the northern part live the Kl<*niini4:s, 
a light-haired, blue-eyed race, more like the proph- «»l" 
Holland than those of southern Bel<^iuni. 

In the northern half of the eountrv niosi of thr |mm.|>|«« 
earn their livhig from their tiny farms, which in >«»iih' 
cases seem seareely larger than good-sizcMl hiwii>-. I.oiil;; 
l>efore sunrise they begin their day's w(»ik in tin- ti«l<U, 
the women wearhig heavy, elumsy wocxhn sIhm'>. < ;i11«m1 
J^alx^ts, with eoai'se woolen stoekint^^s, short, full skin^^. ;ind 
iiiien sun bonnets, each with a sort of hood wlii<h t;»iN mm r 
the forehead. The men wear wooden shoes, slum tr<'ii>>ri>, 
and dark blue smocks or blouses. 

Their simple breakfast consists of ry«* l)r('ad and < otirr. 
For dinner they have more rye bread spn-ad witli Inn in or 
butterine, and perhaps a pieee of crheesc or l)a(on. I'or 
.supper the rye bread is supplemented ])y a soup madr of 
vegetables and meat. If they live near a city tlic men n>nally 
find work in some mill or factorv, wliile the wonieir tend the 
cow, feed the pig, and raise the vegetahh*s on tlie little faini. 
It is in northern Belgium that many interest incr old 
cities are located. One of these is (Jhent, with its pic- 
turesque gateway, its curious old buildings datincr from the 
Middle Ages, its rambling streets, an<l its dark canals. 
The city of Ghent is not so im[)ortant now as it was in 
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the bygone days, when it was the proud capital of ancient 
Flanders and one of the chief cities of Europe. 

Brussels is the capital of Belgium. Its broad boulevards, 
its avenues lined with ancient lime trees, its parks and 
forests, its fountains and statues, its magnificent Palace 
of Justice, and its Grand Place, or public square, make it 
one of the most beautiful cities of the world. On one side 
of the Grand Place stands the H8tel de Ville, or City 
Hall. It was built a half century before America was dis- 
covered and is one of the famous buildings of Europe. 
On the Grand Place there are other interesting buildings 
several centuries old. In the square inclosed by these 
buildings, markets are held in the early morning hours. 
You would like to visit the bird market. Such a chirping 
and trilling and whistling and singing as you never before 
heard conies from the hundreds of canaries, thrushes, par- 
rots, mocking birds, and nightingales. The flower market 
is fully as interesting. Enormous quantities of roses, pinks, 
lilies, violets, and other exquisite blossoms fill the air with 
their fragrance. 

The Palace of Justice in Brussels is the finest building 
in all Belgium, perhaps in all Europe. It stands in the 
newer, higher part of the city, and its central tower rises 
nearly four hundred feet above the low hill on which it is 
located. 'The building cost more than ten million dollars. 
It is in the form of a square which measures six hundred 
feet on a side. Find out how far six hundred feet would 
extend from your schoolhouse and estimate how much 
space this splendid building covers. 

In the great World War the Belgians realized the im- 
possibility of defendhig Brussels from German invasion. 
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Therefore they surrendered the city in order to preserve 
its beauties and treasures for future generations. 

Binissels is a popular residence for the well-to-do people 
of Belgium, and it is also important as a manufacturing 
city. It has long been noted for the making of exquisite 
linen lace and the manufacture of carpets. Printing and 
all other departments of bookmaking give employment to 
many of its people, and breweries, distilleries, sugar refiner- 
ies, foundries, mills, and factories make it a busy industrial 
city. It is connected by canals with other Belgian cities and 
with the North Sea. These waterways help in its commerce 
with other parts of Belgium and with other countries. 

About fifteen miles from Brussels lie the ruins of the 
old university city of Louvain with its record of five hun- 
dred years of learning. Its town hall was one of the gems 
of Gothic architecture. Its university was founded half a 
century before America was discovered and was, up to the 
time of its destruction in 1914, the most famous Catholic 
university in the world and attracted students from every 
country. Louvain was a peaceful, quiet, undefended city, 
yet, by order of a German official, it was systematically 
destroyed. The men were made prisoners, the women and 
children were deported, and the German soldiers were 
given bombs with which to demolish the buildings. 

Bruges is another interesting old place. Three centuries 
ago and more Bruges was wealthier and of greater im- 
portance than Antwerp. Vessels from the far distant East 
and fr(5m the then powerful Italian cities of Venice and 
Genoa unloaded their rich cargoes on its wharves. To-day 
the city is of much less importance, but is still a center 
of some canal commerce. More than fifty bridges span 
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tlie waterways. Tlie word Bruges means " bridges," and tlje 

city rcceive<l its name from the number wliicli it contains. 

Longfellow wrote a beaatifnl poem about the famous 

old belfry of Uruges, wliicli, though " thrice consumed aad 




thric-e rebuilded. still it watches o'er the town." In the 
poem lie sees in imagination the former grandeur of the 
city, its busy life, and the great traffic which was oace 
carried on tlirougli it« doors. 



THE BRAVE LITTLE COUNTRY OF UKLCillM TU 

>oiiie one has called Aiitweii) the wiiuUiw of Hil^iiiiii. 
better name for it would be the iUk>i\ for tliroiit^li it 
:ses nearly all the seagomg trade t>f tlu* i-oiiiitrv. This is 
great that Antwerp ranks as the stH'oiid coninitTcial port 
the continent of Europe, Hamburg alono »«ur|);issinLr jt. 
We sail about fifty miles up tlie ScIh'IjU Hivrr, wliitli is 
ire like an arm of the sea than a river, iHi'orr wr arriM' 
the city. We are astcmishiHl at tlie aiiHMint xA' .s|ii|>|)iii«^, 
d at the many acres of d(H'ks and tjuavs crowilrd wiili 
Meifwhose masts rise like a foivst and wliosr \\iv^>s kjik - 
at nearly all tlie important nations of (lie worlil. I lu\ 
iiVe brought to Antwerp priHlurts of cvitv clinu', i\ nn 
idmbber from Africa, oil and bivadstutTs fmni tlir I niinl 
wheat from Russia, cotYee from Hra/iK Innilu r tVuni 
Kvian countries, and many otiicr luxuries ami lurrs 
These same vessels will carry to far-awav munirics 
lucts of the mines, the farms, and ilie [actMiics nt 
and the imports fnmi her colonies. 
^network of canals connects Antwerp and tlir >rlirl(it 
with other cities and waterways. We can tr«» 1»\ 1 »«•:«< 
Rhine or Mcuse rivers, or eyen lind our way l»v wain- 
>ibe Rhone River and thence to the Mediterranran S(>a. 
To reach the famous flax-^rowinj^ <listriet of l>rl^iiii,i we 
)llow the Scheldt River down to (ilient. Many ranals, 
laded by endless rows of Lomhardy poplars, lead nil' frmu 
le river into the flat, feilile country, which is dottrfl with 
m cottages with red-tiled roofs. 

Many of the milk and vc^c^tahh; carls in liel^num are 
rawn by dogs. These are sometimes driyen betwern the 
laftH or three abreast like horses. Sometimes they are 

■ 

unessed behind the cart or lK*neath it. Most of the do^ 
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teams that we see are driven by women, anil there are n 
women and girls, as well as men, working in the fielt 

t'ontiniiing on our way, we follow the valley of the rive^ 
Lys, a branch of the Sclieidt, down to C^ourtrai, where t 
banks are crowiled with factories and warehouses. This a 




the famous fiax -growing i-egion of Belgium. Nearij' every 
farmer in tho valley raises ilax, which is of so fine a qualiiv 
that the annual product is often of more value than tlio 
land on whieh it was grown. The water in the river Lys. in 
which the fiber is retted, f ontaius just the right elements 
I to make it clean, silky, smooth, and of a lustrous color. 
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TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Belgium in the World War. 

2. Devastation in Belgium. 

3. Contrast between northern and southern Belgium. 

4. Cities of Belgium. 

5. Destruction of Louvain. 

6. The port of Antwerp. 

7. The flax industry in Beigium. 



II 

1. Sketeh a map to show the waters sailed on in a voyage from 
BdfM* to Conrtarai. 

& Nune the waters sailed on in sending to Belgiuiii ivory and 
mbber from Africa; oil from the United States ; wheat froiu Russia : 
coffee from Bnudl; lumber from Scandinavia. Name the shipping 
port in each conntry. 

S. Contrast in appearance and occuj^ationH the nortiiern and 
wathem parts of Belgium. 

4 Stody your map and find why the easier route from Germany 
into Aanoe lay through Belgium rather than farther south. 

S. On the map of the Western Front (p. 10), find some of the river 
valleys that the armies followed and in which many battles took place. 

i. What historic battle gpround is located in Belgium ? 



Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
Add other facts if possible. 



Africa 


Massachusetts 


Courtrai 


Lys River 


Brazil 


Pennsylvania 


Ghent 


Mediterranean Sea 


East Indies 


Russia 


Hamburg 


Meuse River 


England 


Scandinavia 


Liege 


North Sea 


Flanders 




Louvain 


Rhine River 


France 


Antwerp 


Naniur 


Rhone River 


Germany 


Bruges 


Ostend 


Scheldt River 


Kansas 


Brussels 


Paris 





CHAPTER VI 

MANUFACTURING ENGLAND 

Before we leave the British Isles for our tour of the 
Continent, we wish to see something of England, a great 
nianufac^turing and commercial center of the world. It is 
sncli a small country, only about one sixtieth of the size of 
the United States, tliat one wonders why it has developed 
so grciitly in these directions. Let us search for some of 
tlic reiisons. 

If all tlie productive land of the United States were to . 
be divided cfjually among its people, each person would 
receive about liftetin acres of farm land or forests. This is 
more than enough to raise the products necessary to feed, ^ 
clothe, and shelter the entire population. Therefore we | 
are not de[)endent upon other nations for our supply - 
of litV^ n(?cessities. Let us see how it is in some European 
countries. 

If all the productive land of France were divided in the 
same ^^'ay, every man, woman, and child living in the country 
would receive about three acres apiece ; in Germany each 
person would possess nearly two acres ; while in England 
the people are so many and the island is so small that less 
than one acre could be given to each person. This small 
amount of land makes the people dependent upon other 
countries for their food and clothing supplies, for in such 
a country there is little room for large farms. 

76 
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It is said that if all outside food material were shut out 
from England for six months or less, her people would 
starve. So, to a degree entirely unknown to us, wiili our 
immense wheat and com fanns, our lai'ge cotton planta- 
tions, and our great cattle and sheep randies, European 
nations, and especially England, nnist depend on other 
parts of the world for raw material for foinl and clothing. 

Unless she would see all her monev slowlv drift to oiht* r 

• ft 

shores, England must pay for her imports bv sellin<^ manu- 
factured goods, and must give lier people eniplnyinent 
in makmg them. England exports enormous quantities of 
manufactured goods, and it is by means of tlitsc exports 
that she is able to supply three times as many p»M)ph' as 
could l>e fed from the products of lier own soil. 

For these great industries nature has jjfiven to Kn^hunI 
every advantage, and first among them is her position. The 
country is situated in the northern part of thf ttinpnate 
zone, in a latitude where there are Ionic bonis of snnsliine 
during the summer months. The eold of winirr nii^^ht inter- 
fere with the carrying on of some industries, but the westerly 
winds, warmed by the Gulf Stream, temper the climate to 
such a degree that England's harbors are ice fn*e, her rivers 
are navigable all the year round, and her climate is a moist 
one, favorable for the sphmuig of llax, cotton, and wool. 

To the people of ancient times Britain lay upon the very 
edge of the great Sea of Darkness, and to ventun* on this 
was to expose one's self to all sorts of unknown dangers. 
The voyage of Columbus and the discovery of a continent 
to the west put England in tlie center ratlier than on the 
edge of the world, and she fortliwith began to earn her 
title of the " Mistress of the Seas." 
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Separated from the Continent by water, she was disturbed 
less than other European nations by the many wars that 
ravaged the mainland, and she was therefore freer to 
develop her industries. 

Look at the map and see how deeply the coast of Great 
Britain is indented. Some of her river mouths are really 
bays penetrating the land, and though the rivers are small,, 
the tide makes most of them navigable for some distance. 

Notice also that the indentations made by the rivers are 
in several cases opposite one another, thus bringing the 
coasts and the important seaports much nearer together. 
The most important of such pairs of rivers are the Severn 
and the Thames, with Bristol and London near their mouths; 
the Mersey and the Humber, with Liverpool and Hull only 
about one hundred miles apart ; the Clyde, with the city of . 
Glasgow, and the Forth, with Edinburgh and its port of 
Leith linking the east and the west coasts together. i 

Favored thus by a genial climate, by a convenient sepa- I 
ration from warring nations, by a long water boundary of I 
some two thousand miles, by good harbors, and by navi- 1 
gable rivers, England has another incentive for commerce in 
the great number of her foreign possessions. Though Eng- 
land itself is only one sixtieth as large as the United States, 
the entire British Empire, which includes all land which 
England governs, is nearly four times the area of the United 
States and contains nearly five times as many people. In 
all these countries England finds a market for a great 
variety of manufactured goods, which she can supply to 
better advantage than any other nation. 

No nation, however, can become great in manufacturing 
and commerce unless nature has favored her in yet another 
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ay. Stored deep in her soil there must be fuel to hu{h 
ly her factories and mills, and there must be also rich 
ieposits of iron for the manufacture of machniery and other 
lecessary articles. Although other countries connected 
)y trade may possess iron in great abundance, the cost of 
:ransporting so heavy a material, and one that munt U* 
ised in such quantities, is too great to allow of extensive 
manufactures. 

The forests with which England was at one time lar^^ely 

covered furnished fuel for her manufactories, which spnm^ 

up in any place where charcoal could l>e easily supplied. 

Great stretches of forests have disappeared in this way. 

The discovery of coal, however, in large nu»asure decided 

the location of the manufacturing districts of Enghuid, and 

her great industrial cities have grown up near the deposits 

of coal and iron. On account of tlu» size of the count iv 

and the indented coast line, the mineral deposits and ilic 

manufacturing cities lie near together and near the great 

seaports. This gives to England a great advantage over 

those countries whose deposits of coal and iron and wliost* 

manufacturing centers lie a long distance away from their 

seaports. 

Many of the inventions which have revolutionized great 
industries were made in England and used in her manufac- 
turing districts for years before other nations obtained the 
secrets. Among the more important inventions which have 
had an influence in developing important industries are 
the spinning jenny, which makes it possible for a person to 
operate more than one spindle at a time, and the power 
loom, in which, at first, water power and then steam was 
applied to the weaving of cloth. The invention of the steam 
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vngiiic hihI the perfecting of StephenHon's model have also 
Iiiul a great ettvd in stimulating English manufactures. 

1'lius l>ecan)*e of lier great colonial market, her ricli coal 
fielclx, and her power machinery, England obtained a tre- 
mendous start in manufacturing and commerce over other 
Eun)pt!)U) iiatioDii. 

The gn-iiter part of our products shipped to England 
cntiT tli(! country by way of Liverpool. Let us follow our 




wheat, cotton, w<iol, cattle, and beef into the country through 
the d(H)r of thiu great seaport and learn, by visiting the chief 
industrial centers, what manufacturing England can tell us. 
Every Cunanlcr, every White Star liner that docks at 
Liverpool, leaves on the wharves its hundreds and thousands 
of passengers. Most of these take a hurried meal, or possi- 
bly spend the night, and then rush off from the busy port 
by express to London or to other scenes. We will make 
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hmv from tlie wheat that grew on Canadian farms and on onr 
Wcstoni plains. Sugar refmeriea convert the raw sugar from 
far-away islands into the pure, white article, wliich is shipped 
awiiy in gi-cat quantities. There are also rope, leather, soap, 
pHjior, and gliLss fiu-tnries, and ii-oii and steel works, tlie 
priidncts of whifli add greatly to Liverpool's commeite. 
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s brought to her doors must be disposed of, and cargoes 
lost be supplied for the vessels to carry away. Therefore 
luch of the iuiportauce of a. seai>ort defiends upon the siu- 
Dunding country. Let us gi^ farther into England and see 
fhat the interior supplies to aid Liverpool in her trade. 
If we continue our journey up the Mersey aa far as East- 
ig we shall find there the lieginning of a great canal, onp of 



wt important in the world. It is twenty-six feet deep 
rice as wide as the Suez Canal, lai'ge enough, as you 
'*W. to a<icommodate ocean steamers. It follows the valley 
"f the Mersey and, later, of the small tributary called the 
After a trip of about tliirty-five miles our boat stops 
} docks in the heart of the great city of Manchester, 
mter of the textile-manufacturing district of England, 
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We are astonished at the docks of this inland city. They 
are larger and more numerous than many an ocean port can 
boast of. All around we see every facility for loading and 
unloading freight and for handling goods — grain elevators, 
warehouses, electric and steam cranes, stockyards, cold- 
storage buildings, great spaces for timber, iron, and other 
materials not requiring cover, and oil tanks with a capacity 
of millions of gallons, so situated as to permit of steamers 
discharging directly into them. The docks and wharves 
are completely covered with a network of railways. 

We are in the county of Lancashire, famous the world 
()V(n" for cotton spinning and weaving. This industry, wliich 
t'urnishes such a large part of the cotton goods needed in 
tlu; world, has been built up over rich coal deposits and 
near the seaport of Liverpool, through which the raw mate- I 
rial can be imported and the finished goods shipped away, p 






In ''Cottonopolis'' every town and city is more or less de 
pendent upon cotton manufacturing, and five hundred fifty '"* 
thousand people, a number about equal to the population 
of Baltimore, Maryland, find employment in the numerous - 
()c(Mipations connected with it. 

Not one of the principal railways of England could earn 
a dividend if disaster were to overtake the cotton-milling 
industry of Lancashire ; such a calamity would bring pov- 
erty to the people, paralyze Great Britain's ocean commerce, 
and work innnense damage to all the industrial interests 
of the country. 

More of the actual manufacturing of the cotton is carried 
on in the smaller places around Manchester than in the 
city itself, and the goods are carried by rail or by canal to 
the Manchester docks for shipping. Some of the towns 
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3 in the kinds of goods made. One place, perlnijis, 
ihirtings. another muslins, while another nmiinfac- 
liefly heavy cotton dress goods. Many of the work- 
re been trained for generations in sorae particular 
requently they are doing the same work to-day that 
thers and grandfathers did before them, and as a 
ence, they have 




I the workmen, and the finer tioiises of the manu- 
, Mancliester, the eenter of " Cottonopolis," is 
an SL Louis and, since tiie building of the Ship 
B increasing in size very rapidly. 
^e part of the cotton used in the district conies 
United States. Much of tliia is now shipped 
I unloading from Galveston or New Orleans to the 
sfer docks. Great ijuantities are carried to the 
t mills or warehouses in huge drays drawn hy 
' the iai^est horses you ever saw, and the rattling 
leavy teams over the cobble-paved streets keeps np 
01 al racket. 
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The ** double-decked " street cars, or trains, look queer to 
our Americaa eyes, but the seats on top make sight-seeing 
easy, and we climb to our places there for a ride through 
the city. We pass great warehouses where bales of cotton 
are being unloaded from the heavy drays. We see the 
busy factories filled with whirring machinery. One of 
these buildings is so large that in it between thirty and 
forty miles of cloth a yard wide are woven every day. We 
ride by rows of small brick houses in which mill operatives 
live, and which seem more comfortable than tall tenement 
blocks. 

Our ride takes us out into the residential part of the city, 
filled with the beautiful houses of well-to-do families, and 
past several pretty parks where children are enjoying the 
shade and the green grass. Manchester has more than 
thirty such breathing spaces for the use of her people. 

We pass some of the fine buildings of the technical 
schools, which the city maintains at great expense. Many 
skilled workmen are needed in her industrial establishments, 
and hundreds of them are trahied in these schools. 

As we come back to the center of the city we stop at the 
Cotton Exchange — a great building with a beautiful portico^ 
dome, towers, and an immense hall, said to be the largest 
in England. Its floor covers an area of more than four thou' 
sand square yards. Can you reckon the number of square 
yards in your schoolroom floor and then find how many 
times larger this great hall is ? On Tuesday and Friday o£ 
each week more than half of the ten thousand members 
of the Exchange meet and transact an enormous amount 
of business. On those days we could see cotton merchants 
nianufactuiers of yarn and cloth, dyers, finishers, printers, 
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packers, builders of mill machinery, and representatives of 
every industrial activity related to the cotton trade. 

In the galleries are telegraph instruments and telephones, 
and the Exchange is in constant touch with Liverpool and 
New York. By an electrical device the prices and sales of 
cotton at those two controlling points, as well as the condi- 
tion of the market at other places, are promptly displayed 
on an immense blackboard which extends across one end of 
the great room, in figures large enough to be easily read 
from every part of the floor. The business of the Exchange 
is transacted without confusion or excitement, and without 
noise other than a continuous hum natural to conversation 
being carried on by several thousand persons. 

Looking at the map, you notice that the Pennine Moun- 
tains extend north and south through the northern half of 
England. On the slopes of this range lie two of the great 
coal fields of the country. The third important deposit is 
in the northeastern part of England, around Newcastle, and 
as a consequence a great manufacturing center has grown 
up in that section. 

Near the coal field on the western slope of the Pennine 
Range, around Manchester, the great cotton industry has 
been built up ; and over the deposits of the eastern slope 
bag grown up the wool-manufacturing center. 

The woolen industry is one of the oldest and most impor- 
tant of the country. At the time that the Pilgrims were 
fighting their Indian battles in the little towns of New Eng- 
land, and the colonists of Virginia were beginning to find 
the wealth of their soil in tobacco, the English farmers were 
largely engaged in raising sheep. At that time this was their 
chief source of wealth, and England was the only important 
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wool-producing country of northern Europe. Most of the 
wool was sent across the water to Flanders, then the chief 
manufacturing center of Europe, now a part of Belgium, 
Holland, and France. Bruges and Ghent, cities which still 
have a flavor of their old history, manufactured most of 
the English wool. 

It seems queer to us in these days of freedom of thought 
to learn that religious quarrels had a tremendous effect on 
English industries. But so it was. Three or four centuries 
ago Protestants were persecuted when sovereigns of the 
Catholic religion were on the thrones of different countries, 
and when the Protestants came into power they perse- 
cuted the Catholics. The Catholics were the ruling class in 
Flanders and France when England had a Protestant gov- 
ernment; therefore many Protestant workmen, skilled in 
various trades, fled from the persecutions in the Catholic 
countries to England. Here they could live and work safely. 
Before that time England had been almost exclusively an 
agricultural and pastoral country, exporting its raw wool 
and importing manufactured goods. Gradually this state of 
things changed, and more and more manufacturing was done 
at home until, in time, manufactured cloth and yams were 
exported, and as the home supply became insufficient, raw 
wool had to be imported. At the present time more tiwn 
eight hundred million pounds of wool are sent annually \fj 
other nations to Great Britain. Two thirds of this comes 
from the British possessions, and the remainder from other 
wool-producing countries in Europe and other continentB. 
It is estimated that from this immense quantity of wool 
enough cloth can be made to stretch a curtain more tiian 
three yards wide to the moon. 
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w The wool-manufacturing industry was at first scattered 
_. over the country, but the introduction of steam meant the 
::: use of coal, and gradually the factory districts became 
.- centered north of the River Trent, where the richest coal 
deposits lie. 

The cities of Bradford and Leeds with the surrounding 
towns in the county of Yorkshire make up the most im- 
portant wool-manufacturing district in the world. Through 
Liverpool and London, millions of pounds of wool from 
Australia, Africa, South America, and the United States, 
besides great quantities from England and Scotland, are 
brought to the wool centers. 

Bradford is the center of the raw wool and the worsted 
trade. Probably five sixths of all the wool used in England 
is handled in that city, and the greater part of the worsted 
yams and cloth are made there. Most of the woolen cloth 
is made in Leeds. Both woolen and worsted cloths are made 
of wool, — the woolen of the shorter fiber, the worsted of the 
longer. The processes in preparing the fiber differ also. 
Fiber for woolen cloth is carded, while that for worsted 
cloth goes through the additional process of combing. 

From your study of the great textile industries of the 
United States you are probably familiar with the spinning 
and weaving of both cotton and wool, so we will not stop 
here for a long description. You remember that the first 
process through which the wool goes, after sorting, is the 
washing, or " scourii^," as it is sometimes called. Wool is 
very dirty and greasy as it comes to the mill, and in the 
cleansing it often loses half or more of its weight. So 
much wool is scoured in Bradford, and so much fatty and 
other matter is washed out, that it is said that the sewage 
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is harder to dispose of than that of any other city in th 
world. Bradford, like some other English cities, owns a larg^^ 
establishment where great quantities of fertilizer are mad^ 
from the sewage. This is sold in considerable quantity, and 
an income to the city is thus derived from the waste matter- 
Bradford, like many other manufacturing centers, is not 
very attractive. Great dingy mills, in which many of the 
women as well as the men of the city find employment, are 
everywhere. As we pass by dozens of mills and factories 
and think of the yards and yards of cloth and yam made 
in each one, we wonder what can become of it all. Hun- 
dreds of great ships sailing every week from Liverpool and 
London carry it to all parts of the world, and thousands \ 
and millions of people have coats and trousers and dresses, 
carpets and blankets, made from Bradford yam and cloth. ^ 

Leeds is only eight miles east of Bradford. It is situated 
on the little river Aire, a branch of the Humber. These 
two streams and the North Sea furnish water communica- 
tion with the continent of Europe, while the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal opens the way to the west through the 
Mersey River and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The old forest, in which centuries ago the barbarians 
from the Continent fought the Saxons, has long since dis- 
appeared, and in its place have risen factories and foun- ' 
dries, fine public buildings, statues, and churches. In the 
great factories, which border some of the streets of the city 
and which form the most conspicuous feature of the towns 
around, is made the plain cloth for the use of the army and 
navy, uniforms for the police, and greenish-drab khaki cloth 
for the soldiers stationed in tropical countries. In the ship- 
ping rooms of the factories we should also find numberless 
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packages pf rainproof cloth, serges, and tweeds, besides 
quantities of rugs, carpets, and blankets. 

From Leeds, the fifth city in size, our trip through in- 
dustrial England takes us southward twenty-five or thirty 
miles to smoky Sheffield, the sixth city in population. As 
we pass through the towns and villages we are reminded 
of the Bible story which tells us how the Israelites were 
guided in their long journey through the wilderness by a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. Heavy 
smoke darkens the blue heavens in the daytime, and the 
flames from hundreds of furnaces and foundries light the 
sky at night. Sheffield is situated near coal and iron mines, 
and where sandstone, especially good for grinding, is found. 
It is at the junction of the Don and Sheaf rivers, branches 
of the Humber, and the name "Sheffield" is probably short- 
ened from " Sheaf -field." The city is the great manufacturing 
center of the northern portion of the so-called '' Black 
Country," just as Birmingham, which we will visit later, is 
of the southern part. 

While Sheffield is one of the largest and most important 
towns of the county of Yorkshire, it is also one of the 
blackest, dirtiest, and most disagreeable. But iron and steel 
cannot be manufactured without smoke and dirt, and the 
words "Sheffield" and " iron and steel " have been connected 
since the earliest times. The city is picturesquely situated 
on hills, on whose wooded slopes are old estates and m^m- 
sions of the nobility. A ride through Sheffield shows us 
fine public buildings, libraries, churches, parks, and gar- 
dens. But these do not impress the visitor so much as the 
bundreds of chimneys rising like a dead forest, the pall of 
onoke like a thundercloud overspreading the sky, and the 
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enormous works where everything that one can think 
of, made from iron and steel, is produced — saws,* razors, 
knives, scissors, plates for the great ironclad warships, and 
immense shells strong enough to pierce them, railroad 
rails, cannon, and delicate watch springs. Sheffield ware 
has been used since those early days when the Romans 
invaded England, when wood was the only fuel, and when 
the workshops were situated in the great forests. And 
Sheffield ware will be used until the time, far in the future, 
when the coal pits and iron mines will no longer yield the 
necessary material. 

From Sheffield we go southward through the Bkck 
Country to Birmingham. Everywhere are the tall chim- 
neys and the smoky sky, for in all the towns and cities 
through which we pass there are manufactures of iron and 
steel or cotton and wool. At the foot of the Pennine Hilh 
we pass through Derby, famous for its silk manufactuieSi 
The peculiar properties of the water of that region make 
a fast, lustrous dye which has given to the Derby silks 
their high reputation. 

Ten or a dozen miles east of Derby is Nottingham, the 
great industrial center for stockings and lace. So famous 
is it for machine-made laces that Calais, across the English 
Channel, another of the great lace-manufacturing cities of 
Europe, is often called the Nottingham of France. 

Farther south we see on our right the smoke from the 
woolen mills of Leicester, and soon after we arrive in 
Birmingham. An old historian says of Birmingham: 

The Arab eats with a Birmingham spoon, the Egyptian takes his 
bowl of sherbet from a Birmingham tray, the American Indiaii 
shoots with a Birmingham rifle, the Hindoo dines on a BirminghaDS 
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plate anil sees by the li^fht of a Itinu initio in lum|i. Tin- Suith 
AineriL'aa horsemen wear Biniiiughuni ii|iUM uiiil )!iiii>iily •l-'i-k 
ibeir jackets with BirmiDghain tuittim.-i. Tli<- Wi'st Iinliiiii >'iii< 
dcwQ liis sugar cane with Birniinghuiii hIit(■ll(■l^) umt |>r>-s?»-i .lui 
tiie juire into Biriuingbam vati and roiilcrfl. Tlii- lliTiiiiiii li>:lil'i 
liis pipe on a Birmingham tiniler-lKix, and thi> i-tiiit;r;iiil oixki 
hia dinnf r in a Binninglmiii saiici^iiuii, <>v<>r a Biriiiiti;iliiiiii MmM'. 
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Sn.. 3i. Is THE Kewkr Pohtion ok I! 

STRtKTH ASl, Sl-|.ENT'1I> I'l 



I-M .-illKly 

iih llir- 



A hiisturiiiu of to-Jay might iiilil tliiiL iislnuii>ir 
the stars at night tlirouj^h tclcwoiH-s liitt'd 
"lingham lenses; arcliitects (Ifcdridc clmn'In.'s i 
'luildiiigs with Birmingliani stiiiiicil gLiss; m 
'supplied with Birmingham swonls. Wnnini in m 
of the world wear Bimiinghuni j.'\veliy and ; 
Birmingham needles the cloth whiih tlivv have fa-stcneil 
^ther with Biimingham pins. ^^len in different countries 
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drive Birmingham nails, use Birmingham screws, and carr 
watches containing Birmingham springs. In your schoo 
very likely you use pens which were made in this Eng 
lish city, for Gillott's pens, which are used by the millions 
all over our own and other countries, are manufacturec 
there. 

This '' Metalopolis " is smoky and dirty. In the old pari 
of the city there are narrow, crooked streets, dingy houses, 
and huge factories everywhere. But in the newer portion 
there are fine streets and splendid public buildings. Bir- 
mingham has the enviable reputation of being one of the 
best-governed cities in the world. 

Situated near rich iron mines and in the heart of a 
great forest, Birmingham, centuries ago, was well known 
for its metal manufactures. A history of the city tells us 
that as early as 1727 fifty thousand people were employed 
in them. Since the use of steam and the introduction 
of coal, of which there are rich beds near, the city has 
grown very rapidly. The following curious old verses 
published in 1828 tell of its rapid growth. An old name 
for Birmingham is used. 

Full twenty years and more are past 

Since I left Brummagem ; 

But I set out for home at last, 

To good old Brummagem. 

But every place is altered so, 

There 's hardly a single place I know ; 

And it fills my heart with grief and woe, 

For I can't find Brummagem. 

I remember one John Growse, 
A buckle-maker in Brummagem. 
He built himself a country house. 
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To be out of the smoke of Brummagem. 
But though John's country house stands still. 
The town itself has walked uphill, ' 
Now he lives beside a smoky mill, 
In the midst of Brummagem. 

idon is one hundred twelve miles away to the south- 
and of course we must visit that city before leaving 
jid. The ride from Birmingham takes us through a 
iful, rolling country where the fine, white roads are 
red with linden trees, and the fertile fields are fenced 
freen hedgerows. These hedges are typical of English 
y. You remember Priscilla> when sick with longing 
r old English home, says to John Alden : 

ive been thinking all day, . . . 

aming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedgerows in 

England, — 
>y are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden. 

3e in a while we catch a flying glimpse of a fine 

tate and see, in the beautiful green park shaded by 

old oak trees, several deer raise their startled heads 

fly by. 

; pass near Stratford-on-Avon, where, if we were 
ig literary fields instead of industrial centers, we 
i stop for a while to see Shakespeare's birthplace, the 
I he attended, and the memorial erected by a man 
Philadelphia who appreciated his genius. We could 
through the very path in which the great poet walked 
he went to call on Anne Hathaway, who afterwards 
le his wife. We could visit her cottage and sit on the 
)ak settle beside the fireplace where William and Anne 
bly passed many long, happy winter evenings. 
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Near by is Warwick Castle, one of the few old feudal 
buildings now in repair. It is still occupied by descendants 
of the noble family to whom it was given by the ruler of 
England. Only a few miles away is Kenilworth Castle, 
whose ruins have been immortalized in the novel of the 
same name by Sir Walter Scott. 

Before we go to London let us visit the two famous uni- 
versity towns of Cambridge and Oxford. Our institutions 
are so young that it seems strange to think of English 
young men going to school to-day in the old buildings, 
climbing the worn stairs, and pl^icg. in the green courts 
in which English boys \NWfeJd ^cl played before America 
was discovered. The oldest of the buildings connected with 
Oxford University dates back to 1264, and the most an- 
cient college in Cambridge is but twenty years younger. 

At last we reach London, next to New York the largestcity 
in the world. It is hard to imagine how immense it really 
is. It contains as many people as the New England States, 
and covers seven hundred square miles. Find the area of 
your home town and see how many times larger London is. 

Enough babies are born within its boundaries every year 
to make a city with a population larger than that of Kansas 
City, Missouri. It is said that London contains more Irish- 
men than Dublin, more Scotchmen than Edinburgh, and 
more Jews than Palestine. Its streets, if laid out in a 
straight line, would reach from New York to San Francisco 
and thence across the Pacific Ocean to Japan. 

It would take you nearly two years to walk through 
all the highways of London, and you would see many 
interesting and wonderful sights m the course of your 
journey. On many of the streets your progress would be 
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' because of the crowds. As we drive through some of 
hese busy thoroughfares we wonder whether we shall ever 
;aiu sufficient courage to cross tliem on foot, so full are 




lliey of heavy drays, lumbering motor " busses," innumerable 
carriages, automobiles, and hosts of other vehicles. When 

Iake the attempt, however, we find it much easier than 
ks. All the teams on one half of the street are going 
e direction. lu the middle of the street we diseovEr 
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that there is a raised walk where we can take refuge before 
we attempt the other half, where the vehicles are all going 
in the other direction. 

Xhe streets are lined with buildings, representing such a 
variety of occupations that it would be impossible to name 
them all. There are streets bordered with banks, and streets 
with newspaper and printing offices ; there are some with 
business houses, and some with clubs and hotels. Many 
streets are lined with great stores, which make such a fine 
display of goods that it is a temptation to linger to look 
into tlie windows. 

London is situated farther from the coal and iron mines 
than are other English cities and is therefore more handi- 
capped in its manufactures. Still, judging from the large 
mills and factories that we see on many of the streets, it 
carries on a great variety. The largest breweries, distil- 
leries, and sugar refineries of the United Kingdom are in 
London. The city is noted for the dressing of sealskins 
and other fine furs. The sealskins are brought from both 
Alaskan and Russian waters, and in the great establish- 
ments they are changed from the hard skin to the softi 
beautiful fur used for coats and muffs. Machinery of all 
kinds is made in great quantities. Manufactures on a lar^, 
scale — of watches, jewelry, brass, books, prints, and boaji' 
and shoes — are carried on. There is also much cabinetmafe 
ing, coopering, coach-building, leather-working, hat-makingj 
shipbuilding, rope-making, and mast-making. f 

Before the Suez Canal was opened London was a gM^j^ 
distrijbuting center for oriental goods, and it is to-day ih|^ 
principal world market for tea. Though little or no winl 
is made in England, London is the greatest iQfi^ciket in ihj| 
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world for that product It is the chief money center of 
the world, and business in many countries is affected ])y the 
condition of finances in the mammoth city. Money from 
London banks supports great enterprises in all parts of tlic 
world ; it helps build bridges in Africa, develops silver mines 
in Peru, constructs railroads in China, and makes possible 
the carrying out of irrigation projects in Australia. The 
Bank of England, an immense gray stone building, is the 
heart of the whole financial world. 

You have learned that the importance of a city (h'pciKls 
to a great extent upon its situation. Let us notice the locu- 
tion of London and see whether it has aided the city in its 
growth. It is on a small but navigable river, about forty 
miles from its mouth. Therefore it has free passa<^c to the 
ocean, yet is so far inland that it is in easy connminira- 
tion with the rest of England. It is st^parated by only 
a narrow channel of water from continental scapcjris, iIk* 
outlets of the most developed and densely populated coun- 
tries of Europe — countries which need the nianufaciures 
of England and which send her in return many of their 
own products. 

There are many famous buildings which you nnist surely 
lee before leaving the city. The great Tower of London is 
one of these. During the centuries since it wa.s erected on 
the bank of the Thames it has served as a prison, a palace, 
md a fortress. In it we can see crowns and scepters set 
irith wonderful jewels which have been worn by English 
•nrereigns, and robes in which kings and queens have been 
crowned. There are rooms filled with figures of horses and 
iKn in all kinds of armor. One room contains the instru- 
Ments of torture used in those awful days which we do not 
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like to tliiiik about. Tliere aie dungeons and prisons, and so 
many looitis to visit aiid ho many things to examine that we 
<-o«ld spend days at the Tower before we could see it all. 
The I louses of Parliament are among the most beautiful 
buildings of London. They are situated on the Thames Uiver 




aixl fxlcnd niDi-c than nine hundred feet along its bank. We 
wisli thivt we nii^'ht visit them when the House of Lords 
mid tlie llduse of Cimnnoiis are in seission, and listen to 
some of the interesthig debates and eloquent addresses 
whii-li are oflen given liy famous statesmen. 

One oi tlie buildings in London which perhaps the 
pe(>|de love l)ctter than any other is Westminster Abbey. 
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In it, for many years, their rulers have been crowned : and 
in it are tlie tombs of many famous soldiers, statesmen, 
inventors, authors, and poets. We find there monuments to 




such men as the Duke of Wellington, Su- John Franklin, 
William Pitt, David Livingstone, Sir Isaac Newton, Alfred 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, and Charles Dickens. In the 
poetfi' comer is a bust of our dearly loved Longfellow. 
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There are several bridges across the Thames River, but 
the one called London Bridge is the most important of 
them all. You have all played " London Bridge " and 
have sung the old refrain: 

London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, my fair lady I 

There is little danger, however, of such a disaster ever 
occurring, as the bridge is strongly built of stone and will 
doubtless endure for centuries. 



TOPICS FOR STUDY 

I 

1. Density of population in European countries and the results. 

2. Natural advantages of England. 

3. Description of Liverpool. 

4. The cotton industry. 

5. Description of Manchester. 

6. The wool industry. 

7. Description of Bradford and Leeds. 

8. The iron and steel industry. 

9. Description of Sheffield and Birmingham. 

10. Places passed in our trip : Stratford- on- Avon, Warwick Castle, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 

11. Description of London. 

II 

1. Bound England. What separates it from France? from Ger- 
many? from Ireland? from Scotland? 

2. Name the important indentations on the coast of England 
Make a map showing the chief indentations on opposite coasts, the 
rivers which flow into them, and the cities at their mouths. 

3. What was said of these rivers in Chapter II? 
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4. Xame the foreign possessions of England. Ship a cargo from 
each colony to England ; tell what is carried, the shipping port, and 
the waters sailed on. 

5. Write a list of the causes which have helped England to 
become such an important manufacturing nation; an important 
commercial nation. 

6. Tell the waters on which a vessel would sail in bringing tlie 
following cargoes to Liverpool — wheat from Duluth ; cotton from 
^'ew Orleans ; wool from Callao and from Cape Town ; wine from 
Lisbon ; olive oil from Naples ; fruits from Marseille ; cork from Bar- 
celona ; sugar from the Bahama Islands. 

7. What does the Suez Canal connect ? What does it separate ? 
What particular interest has England in this canal ? 

8. Do you know any cities in other countries noted for iron 
and steel manufactures ? Which one holds first rank in the world 
in this industry ? 

9. Write a list of the different kinds of woolen cloth that you 
have ever heard of. See how large a collection of samples you can get. 

10. Read, if possible, the chapters on Cotton, The Sheep and Wool 
Industry, and Iron in ** Industrial Studies — United States," Vol. I. 

11. Make a list of the buildings in London which are spoken 
of in this chapter. Tell one fact about each. See if you can find pic- 
tures or descriptions of them or of any other important buildings in 
that city. 

12. Tell why each of the men spoken of on page 101 is famous. 

13. Name the places in the United States that you can think of 
that are named for places in England. In what part of our country 
are most of these situated? Why? 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 



1 Add other facts if possil 
Alaska 


ble. 

British Isles 


Flanders 


Australia 


Canada 


France 


Bahama Islands 

• 


Cape Colony 


Germany 


Belgium 


China 


Great Britain 


British Empire 


England 


Holland 
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Italy 




Dublin 


8t Ix)uiii 


Jafiari 




Duluth 


8aii FranciMco 


LancaHhire 




Kantham 


Hheffieia 


I'alfiHtine 




Edinburgh 


Htratf ord-ou-A von 


Pimnine Moiintaiiui 


(ialveiiton 




IVni 




(ihent 


Aini liivfir 


Portugal 




(fla»gow 


Clyd« Kiver 


RuHMia 




Hull 


Don Rivur 


Sfiairi 




KaiiMaM City 


Forth River 


[jniU'Al KinK< 


lom 


lj*tHdH 


(lulf Htreani 


YorkMhin* 




LfUuiHUiT 


JIumlMir River 






Ivifith 


Irwell River 


Aliixaudrlii 




lAvtir\HX)\ 


l^tiidn and Liverfjod .. 


Haltiirion* 




l^nuUm 


Canal 


Hiriiiiri)(harii 




ManvAutnUtr 


MancheMU'r Ship Canal 


Hotiiliay 




Montnial 


Merwty River 


Bra<lfor<l 




NiiwaaniUi 


8<jvern River 


HnHt<>l 




N«w OrUmnn 


Hheaf River 


Hrm^oH 




New York 


Suez Canal 


(laliiiH 




Nottingham 


Thame» River 


(/ariihnHg<; 




Oxford 


Trent River 


I)«rby 




Phila<l(;l])hia 





CHAPTER VII 

PORTUGAL AND ITS CORK FORESTS 

Our next visit will take us to a country which, though 
only a little larger than the state of Maine, was once rich 
and powerful, and famous for exploration and conquest. 
The great kingdom of Brazil was one of her colonies, and 
the riches of the East poured into her treasury. To-day she 
is one of the least important of European countries and is 
famous, not for her colonies, for she has lost most of them ; 
not for her wealth, for her treasury is low ; not for her 
commerce, for in this many European nations outrank her ; 
but for two products known and used in many countries 
— cork and port wine. 

We will enter Portugal through its capital, Lisbon, 

which some one has said is "the kernel around which the 

country has crystallized." It is situated about twelve miles 

from the mouth of the Tagus River, which divides Portugal 

into two nearly equal parts. Our first glimpse of Lisbon 

gives the impression of great beauty as it rises from the 

water, terrace upon terrace, with masses of white buildings 

gleaming in the sun. As we enter the city and climb the 

hills much of the beauty disappears. There are few really 

beautiful buildings. Perhaps the people feel, because of the 

earthquakes from which in times past the city has suffered 

greatly, that it is not wise to put their money into expensive 

houses. Many of the streets are narrow, crooked, steep, and 
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dirty. The modem part of the city lies in the valley, i 
the streets are broad, straight, and well-paved. Model* 
venienees, such as electric cars and electric lights, are i 
side by side with bullock carts and springless ox team! 
What queer names the streets have ! Nine out of ever 
of them are named for some saint. There are also sneli iii 
a.s Rna do Oun 
Gold Street ; 
da Prata, or S 
Street; and CU 
or Noisy StreOT 
us walk up th^ 
do Ouro, for tli 
a popular pr< 
nade. Thoshc^ 
dows ai'e ga>4l 
fine lace, silkw 
the gold and s 
filigree jewelry 
which Lisbon ii 
mous. At the 
of the street is 
Pra^a do Com 
a large i 




■'4 
'1 



hounded ou three sides by public buildinga aud i 
fourth by the Tagus River. 

After exploring other parts of the city we will go <3 
to the wharves, for we are more interested in what 
people are doing tlian in their houses, parks, and gart 
See that long hne of brick buildings stretching along 
river. As we come nearer, the smell of fish and of ht 
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tells us that they are sardine factories. Many of the people 

* of Portugal who live near the coast are engaged in sardiiu* 

I fishing, and great quantities are packed and export (mI each 

I year. If all the people in the United States were lined 

up in a long row, we could give every other one a can 

of sardines, caught and canned ])y Portugucst^ lisli(M*nuMi. 

Fish, either fresh, salted, or dried, is a conniion food of 
the poor and is eaten by all classes on the many fast days 
which occur during the year. Every day tln^re is eonsuineil 
in Lisbon an average of half a pound each for every person 
in the city. 

The fish girls, or ovarinas, as they are calltMl, an* one of 
the characteristic sights of Lisbon. Harelieaded except for 
the huge baskets of fish, and barefooted, two thousand of 
them, of all ages and degrees of beauty, travel many miles 
each day through the streets of the city eiyinir tluur wares 
intones no more musical than the creak of the oxcarts. 

The river and harbor seem full of vessels of all kinds and 
sizes. At the dock on our left is a small, dirtv-lookin<r 
steamer which plies up and down the Tagus, stopping at 
the small towns along the shore. At another pier is a laro^e 
vessel with the flag of Brazil flying from her mast. Portu- 
gal carries on more trade in wine, salt, cheap cotton goods, 
and other products with this old colony of hers than with 
any other country except Great Britain. 

That vessel flying the Union Jack is from England. Lis- 
l^n and Oporto, the chief ports of Portugal, are situated 
OQ the Atlantic Ocean near where English vessels must pass 

• 

^ their voyage to the Mediterranean Sea and Asia, and to 

►V'est and South Africa. So it is natural that much trade 

^tween the two countries should spring up. As Portugal 
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has few factories, many manufactured goods, such as cotton 
and woolen cloth, machinery and tools, as well as coal, oil, 
and other goods, are brought by these English ships. Dried 
herring, cod, and other varieties of fish are also brought from 
northern cities, of which you will read in another chapter. 

Vessels from other European countries — France, Holland, 
Denmark, Italy, and Sweden — may be seen in the harbor, 
and perhaps one from the United States, Our trade with 
Portugal is not very important. We send her a few million 
dollars' worth of cotton, com, petroleum, tobacco, wheat, and 
staves, and receive in return comparatively little except ootk. 

We will take a train at Lisbon for southern Portugal, 
for it is in that part of the country that the forests, whioh 
produce more than one half of all the cork used in tbe 
world, are chiefly found. 

The country through which we pass on our joamey k 
not very beautiful. In some places there are naked plain 
shallow rivers, and broad marshes, stretching as far aa Wi 
can see. The northern part of the country has many ragged 
mountains, deep, fertile valleys, and clear streams, bat the 
landscape south of the Tagus River is for the most part flat 
and uninteresting. The farms here are not so attractive nor 
so well kept as in the northern part of Portugal. This is 
owing partly to the nature of the country, and partly to the 
fact that many of the peasants are the tenants of larger land- 
owners and do not own their little farms as do the people in 
the north. Consequently they seldom have the same pride 
and ambition as their more fortunate northern brothers. 

There is a thrifty looking place, however, in the fields off 
to tlie right. Let us delay our trip to the forests for a littid 
in order that we may see how the Portuguese peasant reaUj 
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The low, square, oiie-etory bouse is built of stone and 
1 whitewashed without and within. The roof has broad 
verhanging eaves, gay underneath with bright vermilion 
aint. As we enter the door we are greeted graciously by 
dark-haired peasant, who, with a graceful bow, tells us 
hat his time, his house, his family, and all his [lossessions 




This is the hospitable way of the I'ortuguea 
Kfaowever, would be very much surprised if we were to 
t their generous offers. Travelers, not understanding 
iastom, have sometimes been placed in embarrassing 
Ruons by accepting in good faith some admired article 
which the kindly host, though it was hia most valued 
^oaHession, urged upon them. 
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The house consists of one central room with the smaller 
bedrooms opening out of it. Over the small charcoal fire 
hangs a kettle containing a savory soup made of beans, 
cabbage, rice, and gourds. Sometimes beef or bacon takes 
the place of one of the vegetables or is added to them. 
Various kinds of soup, dried codfish or sardines, olives and 
olive oil, and dark bread made of rye, or maize, or both, 
supply the needs of the Portuguese peasants. 

The fuel of the poorer classes consists of charcoal or of 
small branches and sticks of wood, which are sold at very 
low prices. Scattered through the mountain forests are 
charcoal burners, who look like bandits and who live 
miserable, lonely lives, preparing this cheapest of all fuels 
for the peasants. 

The forests yield other harvests, for pine cones are gath- 
ered for the fire, and pine needles for bedding the cattle. 
The forest products are brought down from the mountains 
on the backs of mules, while the dark muleteer in his dusty 
cape and wide-brimmed hat walks beside the mule down the 
narrow path. Portugal is famous for its fine mules, which, 
with bullocks and oxen, are used much more than horses. 
The farmer's oxen can be seen in the cattle shed near at 
hand — great, shaggy fellows with widespreading horns 
five or six feet from tip to tip. These make them look very 
fierce, though the owner tells us that they are really quite 
gentle and would not harm us. 

We admire the yoke which the farmer has skillfully carved 
for the oxen. Centuries ago the old Romans tilled the soil 
with just such oxen, wearing a similarly shaped yoke, har- 
nessed to a plow like the ones used by the peasants to-day» 
made of a crooked branch of a tree with a small iron shar© 
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which tnnis up bat a few inches of soil. Things move 
slowly in some of the countries across the water. Although 
one might see in Portugal a few modem plows and some 
other up-to-date machineiy, agriculture for the most part is 
carried on in the same fashion as it has been for hundreds 
of years. The men and 
women out there in the 
lields beyond the cattle 
sheds are bending low 
to the ground and cut- 
ting the grass, a few 
lilades at a time, with 
reaping hooks, while a 
znan wiUi a pile of fra- 
grant hay on his head 
i.s carrying it across the 
iields to the bam. 

The fanner's life is a 
y»usy one, with the care 
oC his fields, hia crops, 
and his cattle. In Au- 
gust he must harvest 
lib grain and vegetables, 
his gourds and grapes in 

September, his com in October, and his olives in December. 
He raises flax for his linen, and sheep for his wool. His 
nife and daughters spin the fiber into yam, and the village 
weaver weaves the yam into strong, durable cloth. His 
/ farm yields him most of his food — bread, butter, cheese, 
meat, wine, vegetables, and olives. The village carpenter 
makes his cart, and the blacksmith his plow and simple 
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tools. He plows and reaps in the same way as his ances- 
tors. Neither he nor his family, perhaps, ever see books or 
papers, or know how to read and write. The great world is 
a dream to him. Yet his house is warm and comfortable, 
his cattle well fed, his storehouse supplied for the winter 
with materials for food and clothing, and he lives contented 
and happy the whole year through, for, as the old saying 
goes, '' though winter lies outside, he has summer in the 
bam, autumn in the cellar, and spring in the heart-'' 

Leaving the farm we continue our journey southward 
until the dim stretches of the cork forests come into view. 
Soon we are in the midst of them. Interspersed witix dark 
firs and great oaks are hundreds and thousands of wide- 
spreading, evergreen trees from twenty to sixty feet high^ 
and with rough trunks from one to four feet in diameter^ 
covered with thick, gray bark. If our visit were later ia 
the fall, we should find the ground strewn with aconi8» 
and droves of pigs contentedly chewing the bitter fruity 
while the barefooted Portuguese boys who tend them have 
a gay time among the gnarled old trees. The acorns are 
considered very valuable as a food for swine, as they are 
said to give to the ham a flavor superior to that produced 
by any other food. 

You notice in the picture that the trees look like old 
veterans that have braved the winter storms and the sum- 
mer heat for years. Many of them are nearly one hundred 
years old ; they had lived nearly twenty years before they 
yielded their first crop of bark, which was so rough and 
coarse as to be of very little use. The second stripping, 
eight or ten years later, was of better quality but not so 
good as that of still later harvests. When about forty 
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^pte okl the trees yield their best bark, aiul continue to do 
Ro every ten years until they are about one hundred years 
old, and sometimes even longer. 

It is interesting to watch the cork strippers at work and 
to see how the bark is removed. With a sharp knife or 
iiatchet the peasant makes a cut around the trunk near the 




lase of a fine old tree, and another just below the point 
nliere the branches put out. He must make these cuts 
deep enough to go through the outer coating of bark, but 
not deep enough to touoh the inner layer. When the outer 

t is stripped off, the inner one, if not injured, will grow 
jer and will be in turn removed, when the same process 

I be repeated. If the inner bark is injured, no more 
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will form, ami llie usefulness of the tree is destroyed. So 
the workmen are very careful that their knives go ju^t 
deep enough and no deeper. The two erossway incision^) 
are then eonnectiid by lengt.hwise futs whifh follow, wJieii 




possible, the deepest cracks in the bark. Then by insertingfl 
the wedge-shaped end of his hatchet handle, the workman 
pries off the sheets of bark. The lai^er bi-anches of the 
trees, as well as the main trunk, are stripped of their gray 
coats, the branches yielding a thinner layer, but one of fine 
quality. 
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Wot only in Portugal, but iu Spain, France, Italy, and 
across the blue Mediterranean in Tunis and Algeria, we 
should find, could we visit those countries during the sum- 
mer, thousands of peasants in the cork forests stri[)ping the 
bark from the trees. In Spain alone, whose output of cork 
rajiks next to that of Portugal, nearly ten thousand men are 




"li^aged iu this work. Here in Portugal, where the foi-est.s 

"Vlt an area more than one fourth the si/.e of Muasa- 

' liiisetts, hundreds of men find work in their deep shade. 

Tlie stripping from the trees is only the first of several 

'leases through which the cork must be put before it is 

i"a<iy for use. The men leave it in piles for a few days to 

liry. after which they weigh it anil cany it in ox teams 

MT on the backs of mules to the boiling stations, which 
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sometimes are long (litttances away. Here, after seasoning 
in the open air for some weeka, it is put into vats and 
boiled. Tliis softens the outer coating of woody matter, 
wliicli makes up nearly one fifth of the weight of the bark, 
so that it eaii be eanily scraped off. 

Tlie bark is then sorted according to quality and f^ain 
loaded on <ix or bullock teams, or piled so high on the 
backs of mules that, as 
they walk away, the 
loads look like moving 
woodpiles. AmTing 
at the seaport the 
bark is i^ain. carefully 
sorted and done up '■ 
in large bales boond j 
with steel or with wire I 
hoops and loaded on I 
vessels bound fordif- I 
ferent ports in Gog- | 
land, Germany, Japan, 
the United States, and ' 
other countries. You 
may lie surprised to leam that we import annually several i- 
million dollai-s' worth of cork bark and cork products- 1 
Some of the bark comes from Spain, but her contributiwi ; 5 
is much smaller than that sent by little PortagaL 

In former days all corks were made by hand, and in everj ^ 
peasant's liouse in the cork district we could have found 
whole families engaged in slicing the bark into strips, tbtt 
cutting the strips into blocks, and finally shying the eoA 
from the block; This house industry is stJll carried on Ui 
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ne extent, but most corks are r 



made by iiiachiriery. 



A skillful workman with his sharp knife can make perhaps 
two thousand a day. The machines which are used can 
each do the work of twenty ur more men, and are ao simple 
that skilled labor is not required to operate them. Out of 
nearly one hundred thirty million pounds of cork produced 
1 PnrtTipi' '-r-':- rili.i-r r-- *-';--r! is manufactured there. 




We buy from Spain nearly a million and a half dollars' 
>wirtli of manufactured corks, but most of our importa 
ii-m Portugal come in the large sheets of cork bark. 

WUen this arrives at the factory it is placed in ware- 
' .iisea until needed. In Portugal the bark was sorted into 
I'-nty-five or thirty grades. In the sorting room of a 
I'^at factory, skilled workmen divide the cork into one 
riidred fifty different grades, depending on the quahty 
mI thickness and on the uses to wliich it is to be put. 
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It is tlien softened by steaming, after which the slabs 
are sliced into strips from which machines bore out stop- 
pers at a daily rate o£ thirty thousand to fifty thousaud an 
operative. These stoppers are straight sided. If tapering 
ones are desired they are put through a machine which 



I 




1. W. In Pitt) 

WORLIl, Fl 



holds them against the edge of a circular knife which re- 
volves so rapidly that it appears to be standing still. Th*? 
corks are then washed and di'ied and finally reach the sort- 
ing room. In a large manufactory in Pittsburgh, the larg- 
est one in the world, live million corks of all shapes, sbes, 
and qualities are made each day and sorted into more than 
twenty grades. An expert sorter can handle from tifteea 
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musand to fifty thousand daily, the number depending on 
e size and quality. 
■Cork is used not only f«r stoppers, but in majiy other 
fftya. It is used for floats and fishing nets, for buoys, and i 
for life preservers. The optician uses small cork strips on j 
the nose pieces of eyeglasses ; the plasterer uses cork floats ; 
s manufacturer polishes his wares with cork wlieels. 
t pieces of hark are made into cork paper, so thin I 



mm 
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Lt five hundred sheets measure but one inch in thickness. 
I velvety material ia used in making cigarette tips. 
m pusli the cork inti> a bottle, buy a pair of inner 
I, use a cork penholder at school, or grasp the handles 
your bicycle, just remember that some peasant iu the 
green forests of Spain or Portugal or Algeria laboi-ed to 
procure the material for you. 
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In cutting the cork the dust and small shavings accumu- 
late in large amounts. More than half of the cork bark 
which started out on its journey through the factory may 
be found later in the scrap heaps. None of this is wasted ; it is 
carefully collected and the small pieces are ground. Perhaps 
you have seen in some grocery or fruit store the Malaga 
grapes from Spain packed in ground cork. That very dura- 
ble floor covering, linoleum, is made from a preparation of 
cork powder and linseed oil spread on strong cloth. Table 
mats to be placed under hot dishes, pincushions, fishline 
floats, and many other articles are made from cork waste. 
You may sleep on a mattress or use in your boat or canoe 
cushions stuffed with cork shavings. As cork is a non- 
conductor of heat it is used for filling between the walls 
of ice boxes, water coolers, cold-storage rooms, and about 
the sides of freezing tanks in ice factories. 

In foreign countries cork is put to many strange uses. 
Spanish houses sometimes have their walls lined with it to 
make them warm and dry. Cooking utensils, pails, plates, 
tubs, cups, furniture, boats, and beehives are also made 
from it. In Turkey this useful bark is made into huts for 
the cork cutters while alive and coffins for them when they 
are dead. One writer has said : 

There are three trees in the world which yield that which is of 
more real value to man than all the jewels and precious stones ever 
dug from the earth : a South American tree yields the liquid which 
is caoutchouc or india rubber, the Peruvian cinchona gives us qui- 
nine, and a species of live oak supplies the world with cork. 
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TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Former power of Portugal. 

2. Description of the Tagus River. 

3. Description of Lisbon. 

4. Commerce of Portugal. 

5. Southern Portugal. 

6. The cork forests. 

7. Obtaining cork. 

8. Manufacturing cork. 

9. Cork areas and production. 
10. Uses of cork. 

II 

1. Find the area of Portugal. Compare it with that of England ; 
of some state in the United States. 

2. Ship a vessel from Portugal to Brazil. Name the waters sailed 
on, the cargo carried each way, and the shipping and receiving ports. 

3. Can you find a description of the great earthquake at Lisbon ? 

4. What colonies of England does she reach through the Medi- 
terranean and Red Sea route ? Name the waters sailed on. 

5. With what colonies in West and South Africa does England 
trade ? What cargoes are taken each way ? How long a voyage do 
you think it is from England to South Africa? How many miles 
is it? 

6. Sketch a map of Europe. Show routes from Lisbon to some 
port in Germany, France, Denmark, Italy, Sweden, and England. 
Write the name of each port. 

7. Imagine yourself a Portuguese boy or girl and write a story 
of your life. 

8. The Portuguese use charcoal for fuel. How is it prepared ? 

9. Sketch a map of Portugal. Show in it the area where cork 
is obtained. Show also all places mentioned in this chapter. 

10. Write a list of the processes in the manufacture of cork ; of 
the uses of cork. 

11. Add to your school collection anything you can find which is 
made of cork. 

12. What is linseed oil ? What is it made from ? What are its uses ? 
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III 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Liocate ea< 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapt( 
Add other facts if possible. 



Algeria 


Japan 


United States 


Brazil 


Maine 


• 


Denmark 


Massachusetts 


Lisbon 


England 


Peru 


Oporto 


France 


Spain 


Pittsburgh 


Germany 


Sweden 




Great Britain 


Tunis 


Mediterranean Sea 


Italy 


Turkey 


Tagus River 



CHAPTER VIII 

A TRIP THROUGH RUSSIA 

Our next trip will take us from little Portugal to great 

ftussia, many times larger. In this, the largest country of 

Europe, we shall also visit great forests, but they are of a 

^^ry different kind from those we saw in Portugal. We 

shall feel more at home in the deep woods of Russia, for 

tliey are made up of trees which are common in the United 

States — birch, oak, pine, fir, and others. 

We can reach Russia by sailing from Lisbon either to 

"^lie north or to the south. We will choose the northern 

I'oute, as this will bring us much nearer to the forest region 

'Which we wish to visit. This takes us past the coast of 

Prance, where the sardine fishermen are gathering their 

ocean harvest, and through the English Channel and the 

Strait of Dover, where the white chalk cliffs of England 

g[leam in the sunshine. 

Instead of going around the coast of Denmark, through 
the Skagerrack and Kattegat with their treacherous shal- 
lows and difficult passages, we will choose a shorter route 
and a much safer one from the North to the Baltic Sea 
by means of the Kiel Canal, which was built by Germany 
to connect these waters. 

There are several Russian ports on the Baltic Sea at 
which we might stop and begin our explorations. Riga, 
the second commercial city of Russia and a great timber 
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and flax port, is one of these. It is situated about seven 
miles from the mouth of the Diina River, a deep, navigable 
stream which leads into the heart of the country. 

We pass Reval also, a port where in ordinary years we 
might see vessels loaded with cotton from the United 
States. Most of that shipped from our Southern states 
enters Russia through the city of Reval, as this port is 
open the year round, while Riga, being situated on the 
Diina River, is often frozen for two or three months. 

We desire, however, to make our entrance into the 
country through " the eye," which Peter the Great made 
in order that he might, as he said, " look out on the rest 
of Europe." Consequently we steam past other ports and 
enter the Gulf of Finland. 

The eye of Russia is, of course, very precious and must 
be well protected. This protection is given by the fortress 
of Kronstadt, which is built on an island in the narrowest 
part of the gulf, about twenty-five miles west of Petrograd. 
Except for the fact that it is frozen over for some months 
of the year, the harbor of Kronstadt is a fine one. The 
portion given over to merchant vessels is large enough to 
hold several hundred of them at the same time. The part 
devoted to the use of war vessels only is protected by 
forts built on two small islands. 

Most of the trade of Petrograd was formerly carried on- 
through Kronstadt, as the Neva River is too shallow to 
carry large vessels to the capital. Now, however, a canal- 
large enough for ocean steamers has been built between the 
two cities, and but little commerce is carried on at Kronstadt 

In the seventeenth century the land where Petrograd 
now stands was a low marsh peopled only by a few 
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liserable fishermen living in rude huts. Peter the Great, 
tie most famous of all Russian rulers, was wise enough to 
mow that before Russia could become the great nation 
hat he thought she was destined to be, she must have 
knowledge of and communication with other countries. 
The waters of the Baltic Sea, washing the shores of other 
aations, furnished a highway to the rest of Europe. There- 
fore Peter decreed that a seaport should be built upon its 
borders. " There is no lumber," said his nobles. " Bring 
it from the forests I " replied Peter. " There is no rock or 
building stone," objected the courtiers. "No vessel shall 
land here unless it brings some ! " retorted Peter. " But it 
is only a marsh, there is no solid land," pleaded his minis- 
ters. " Make some ! " thundered Peter. And the nobles 
and courtiers and ministers dared say no more. 

Piles were driven, foundations laid, and houses built. 
Workmen died by the hundreds and by the thousands, but 
more were brought from other parts of the country, and the 
work went on. There were no masons to build the houses. 
An order from Peter, and all stonework and brickwork over 
the entire kingdom stopped. Masons everywhere could 
find no work and so flocked into St. Petersburg, and the 
buildings grew like magic. In one year thirty thousand 
houses were built in the city, and one hundred thousand 
Workmen died. 

Once more the nobles objected, " There are no people 
for your city." "I will bring them!" declared Peter. And 
he did. Whole families, whole towns, were ordered to take 
their goods and live in the emperor's new capital. Peter 
himself defied the unhealthy climate and built his palace 
there. All court functions and festivities were held there, 
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and the nobles and officers of the court were obliged, there- | 
fore, to reside in the city. Through all the years since the 
day^ of Peter the Great, his capital has continued to grow and 
flourish until to-day, with its million and a half inhabitants, 
it is a city about a,s large as St. Louis. 

The houses are built chiefly of brick or rubble, often 
covered with stucco and showily decorated, and the streets 
are broad and straight. 
The finest of all is the 
Nevsky Prospekt. It ia 
broad, straight, and well 
paved. The electric cars 
occupy the middle of it, 
and on either side theie 
are spaces for private ctu^ 
■ ■ ] / ' "v.mj- ^mi^B->,^^ riages, while beyond these 
r k^l^^^VHi^S^^^I limits public carri^es and 
heavy teams may drive. 
A walk down the 
Nevsky Prospekt fur- 
nishes plenty of entertain- 
ment. Crowds of people 
of so many different 
nationalities throng the 
sidewalks that a secret whispered in any langu^e would 
hardly be safe. On either aide of the street are shops with 
fascinating windows. Here is one showing beautiful jewelry 
and glittering gems of all colors and sizes. Beyond the 
Ural Mountains in Siberia are regions which are very rich 
in precious stones, and many of those displayed here have 
come from places thousands of miles away. 



Fig. 48. "A Wat.k down the Nevsk' 
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In the next store there is a magnificent display of furs 
— rich, brown sables worth almost their weight in gold ; 
3lack fox, soft and fine as feathers ; white, curly, Tibetan 
^oat ; velvety otter ; heavy bearskins, wolfskins, and warm, 
serviceable reindeer skins. The houses in Petrograd are 
kept very warm, and people do not wear heavy clothing 
indoors. When they go out, however, into the biting cold, 
thick clothing and warm furs are a necessity and are 
sometimes worn as late as May. 

There are many market gardens around Petrograd which 
supply the city with delicious summer vegetables and fruits, 
strawberries, raspberries, plums, gooseberries, and currants. 
Mushrooms are eaten in great quantities in Russia, and a 
special dainty of the peasants is a fresh cucumber covered 
with honey. Country housewives have many ways of pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables. Were it not for this, their 
food during the long winter would be very monotonous. 

It would seem queer to us to buy milk in a solid block. 
Not so to the children of Petrograd, for during the winter 
many of the provisions, including milk, are kept frozen. 
The fish market, too, with its piles of frozen fish, is inter- 
esting, and we wish we might hear some of the thrilling 
stories of storms and suffering which that weather-beaten 
fisherman from Archangel, at yonder stall, might tell us. 

Though the cold is intense, it is in the winter that you 
would most enjoy Petrograd. The houses have walls two 
or three feet thick, and double windows which are seldom 
opened. 

A huge stove made of clay or brick and reaching nearly 
to the ceiling is commonly used. It is generally built into 
the wall so that it projects into the rooms on either side and 
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of Russia have their source. Winding southward through 
forests or through fields of wheat, rye, potatoes, and blue- 
eyed flax, or making their way slowly toward the deso- 
late arctic waters, are the Volga, Don, Dnieper, Diina, 
Dwina, Onega, and many smaller streams, all of which — 
through the means of communication which they fumiah 
and through the commerce which is carried on in their 
waters — give union and strength to this gi-eat country. 




These long, navigable liighways are the best roads in Russia 
Many canals connect these rivers and their branches, so that 
it is possible to go by water from the White Sea to the 
Caspian or from the Baltic to the Black. 

The northwarcl-boiind rivers flow for hundreds of miles 
through forests of dark pines, where the gloomy shades are 
lightened by (■lusters of silvery birch. In the regions farther 
nortli the trees become smaller and smaller until only a 
stunted growth dots the wide plain which stretches, bare 
of all v^etation, to the lonely arctic sea. The rivers wind 
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slowly through the desolate frozen marshes, or tundras, 
until they lose themselves in the northern ocean. 

We do not expect to see cities and towns in such 
a region, and we are somewhat surprised to find at the 
mouth of the Dwina River, in a latitude as far north as 
tke Klondike region in Canada, the port of Archangel, a 
citj' of twenty thousand or more inhabitants. For many 
-weeks in winter the sun cheers the lonely town for only 
a few hours each day, but the bright moon, the glitter- 
ing stars, and the gleaming northern lights make the long 
nights radiant. 

In the Dwina River, during the few months that it is 
open, you would see great rafts of lumber which have come 
from the forests hundreds of miles away to the south. This 
lumber may later be found in the shipyards on the Clyde 
Btvar or at some lumber wharf on the Thames. Before 
Pe&EOgrad was built much more lumber, fish, wheat, flax, 
and hemp were sent to England and other places by way 
of Archangel than now. 

We are glad to leave these desolate regions and follow 
the river southward toward the great forests. These stretch 
through central Russia, from the Baltic Sea to the Ural 
Mountains, and cover nearly half of the country, an area 
large enough to include California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

There are few real roads through the forests, only open 
q>aces where one may drive for hours and days and even 
weeks without reaching the open plain. Perhaps you have 
seen pictures or have read stories of travelers through the 
woods being attacked by wolves. This is not uncommon, 
for the wolves and bears sometimes become fierce from 
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Iiuiigtsr aiicl attack cattle in some near-bj farmyard, or 
even children from some of the villages on the outskirts of 
the foi-cst. 

In a visit to one of these villages we should probably 
Jind at home only the very old people, the women, aiid 
till! (.-hildi-eii, for tlie men are away cutting timber in the 
forests, fishing in the polar seaa, or trapping in the deep 




woods. Russian villages are all very similar hi appear- 
ancts and liavin^r seen one we shall know what most of 
them aro like. 

In the forested area the little one-story houses of one or 
two rooms are made of logs or of rough boards plumed 
with moss, and have wooden roofs. In the southern plains, 
far away from the forests, the cottages are usually made oE 
(-lay, or 'if brick or stone, and the roofs are thatched with. 
straw. Three small windows, with their frames painted. 
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red or green, are in the front ; and the door, readied tlirough 
A yard littered with farming tools, chickens, and pigs, is on 
the side. Each house has near it a wattled slicd for fodder 
and stores or for shelter for the animals. In the I'oldest 
veather the cow and horse are often taken into the house 
for warmth and occupy one of the two rooms. In tlie very 




t Onb-Stoi 



Courtesy o( Mr. B. E. Baker. IJtiat 



worest houses the family and aiiiiuuls sometinu-s live in 
ie same room during the coldest pa,rt of the winter. 

Our eyes gradually become accustomed to the iliiu light 
of the room in which we are standing, iiiul wc look {:uii- 
oosly around. There is very little furniture, A bench 
eiteuds around three sides of the room against the wall; 
hro or three rough chairs, and a rude table on which are a 
tew wooden bowls and spoons, occupy most of the B£>aee, 
A loom stands near the window and shows signs of hard 
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use, for in the villages far from towns and cities most o 
the coarse cloth used for clothing is woven by hand. 

The stuve interests us more than any other piece of fui 
niture. It is a huge, clumsy affair, reacliing nearly to tb 
ceiling and occupying one quarter of the whole apartment 
The cooking is done by placing the pots among the glow 
ing coala after the roaring wood fire has burned down. Thi 
coarse, dark rye bread is baked after the coals are raked oat 




for foudbb ad 
Stuhlm oh kuk Smelter fob tiik Aniuals 
Cuurtesy o( Mr. B. E. Baker, Boston 

These Russian boys and girls would be very much sui 
prised at our food and astonbhed at the many differea 
kinds of things which we eat. They have little besides thai 
black bread, cabbf^ soup, and perhaps a piece of dried m 
salted fish. How should you hke black bread spread wil 
sunflower oil for your supper, or sunflower seeds to efl 
instead of peanuts ? You have probably never seen -j 
sunflower farm, but to the Russian children these fan^ 
are familiar sights, for thousands of acres are covered wii 
the tall waving plant and the big simay bloesoms. 
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The little village which we are descTibing consists of 
iiirty or forty houses, a small chuivh, and a two-stniy 
•uilding which contains a store. The liouses are all similar 

the one which has been desoril)ed, and they stand in t\v<> 
3ng rows along the wide street, if such it can he calKMl. 
tis frozen in deep iTits in the winter, is ankle deep in dust 

1 the summer, and is well-nigh impassable lu'cause nf the 
aud in spring and fall. 

Whether our jouniey takes us into the forested jir^a nt" 
lussia, or into the treeless, fertile, "black-earth" rcLrimi 
uther soutli, or into the more arid lands to thi' snutln :i>t, 
re shall find villages similar to the one descrilud. The 
luddy or dusty streets, the rows of lu)uses on eitlirr >idr 
nj^ the windows facing their oi)i)osite ju'iL,^lii)nrs, the 

E farmyards, the widespreadinuf plain arouu*!, wiili 
ivated fields and pasture lands, can Ik* t'ouinl in 
ids of Russian villayfes. In lU) otlier count rv in ilie 
vorld, probably, is there such a similarity ot lite ()\rr sci 
ride an area. 

Of course there are in Russia people wlio live in a «lilVrr- 
ent fashion ; but nearly all of the population is made up 
of these peasants of whose life you liave just rt'ad. Some 
cne has said: "The Russian peasant is the Russian nation. 
He tills the fields, fills the factories, eousiunes tlu' tea, pays 
the taxes, equips the army, fights the battles, mans the ships ; 
fce holds in his breast the desthiv of the Slav race." 
^ Lumbering in Russia is carried on in nuich the same way 
it is in our country, except that it is done for the most 
rt without the aid of macliinery. The men have their 
ging camps, river piles, log jams, log rafts, and river 
drivers, all much the same as in the United States. Nearly 
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every stream flowing from tbe lumber region carries witbv 
its sbare of tbe lumber barvest. One can hear the shouts c^=. 

the men as they break the jam, or the scream of sawa in th 

busy mills, just as iu Maine or Minnesota or Washingtoi^ 

Some one has said, " Wliat coal is to Great Britain, th 

forests are to Russia." If tbe wood which is cut every yej^» 
were sawed into four-foot lengths and stacked up foia. - 




Courtesy of Mr. B, E, Bnkor, Boston 

feet high, the pile would extend more than eighty-tw 
Lud miles, or nearly three and" one-half times around 
the eartb at tbe equator. Most of this wood is used in 
Russia alone. What a great variety of articles, and what 
enormous quantities of them, may be made from it ! Of 
course an immense amount is used for fiud, as coal is nn- 
kno\vn throughout the greater part of Russia, and tlie huge 
s need ample food duruig the long, cold winter. Then, 
xs in Sweden, much of tbe smelting of iron is done 
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with charcoal instead of with coal or coke, and as a conse* 
quence a very superior quality of iron is produced. 

Another use of charcoal is for making tea. Russians are 
great tea drinkers and consume nearly one fourth of all 
the tea raised in the world. Tea is usually made in a 
samovar. This peculiarly Russian dish is of brass or copper. 
In the center of it is a cylinder filled with burning char- 
coal, and around this is a space for the water, which is 
thus always kept hot and ready for use. 

The Russians are skillful workers and make out of wood 

nearfy everything one can think of. Each village has its 

specialty at which the men, between harvests or in the 

winter, work in groups of half a dozen or more. In one 

village are made barrels, in another spoons, tubs, chairs, 

spinning wheels, sledges, or pails, or, perhaps, diigas^ the 

arches which are worn over the horses' heads. Sometimes 

different parts of the same article are made in different 

bamlets; as, for instance, in the case of wheels, one 

village makes the hubs, another the spokes, and a third 

the rims. 

It is said that even if all the many great factories of 
Russia were closed, the thousands of peasants in the little 
villages far from the raihoad would not be inconvenienced, 
for most of the articles used by them in their simple lives 
are made not in the factories, but in the hamlets and towns 
by the peasants themselves. Not only wooden articles are 
made, but those of metals and of fibers — cotton, hemp, 
flax, and silk. Around Nizhni Novgorod fifty or more vil- 
lages are engaged in making hemp fishing nets. Thousands 
of families dress hides and skins and prepare sheepskin 
for clothing. 
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Great quantities of the products of the factories i 
the busy households are shipped down the Volga River, for 
through this important water route Russia furnishes nianj 
necessary supplies not only to her own peojjle on the pla 
of the south but also to the people of Siberia, Turkest 
and other countries of western and central Asia. 




interesting. We pass huge rafts of lumber as high 
bouse floating down to the treeless regions of the si 
On each is a rough log hut in which the rivermen livi 
a trip from the forest region to the Caspian Sea on 
Blow craft takes some weeks. 

Should we examine the cai^oes of some of the Tessels 
which glide slowly along with the current, we should 
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find a greater variety of wooden articles tlian we ever 
I saw before. There seems to be everything on board — from 
' bowls and spoons, chairs and tables, to ready-made houses. 
Some of these things may be found later in the cottages on 
the southern plains, and some will be used by the people 
in far-away Bokhara, Persia, and Turkestan. 

Ships loaded heavily with com, oate, rye, barley, and 
other grains drift slowly down the great river to funiish 
food to the animals and people in the barren regions of 
the southeast Cargoes of flax will supply the material 
for Russian blouses, Persian robes, and Turkish gannents. 
There are barges of cattle, which gaze calmly at their four- 
footed relatives on the shore, and boat« laden with rich 
furs from the wealth of animal life hi the forest l)elt. 

Even more interesting are the craft ascendhig the river. 
We meet many barges loaded with petroleum from the oil 
fields of Baku. It is due to the rich deposits of that region 
that Russia takes her place as one of the greatest oil- 
pioducing countries of the world. Wheat from the " black- 
earth " region is carried up the Volga and thence by eaniil 
to Petrograd, or even to Archangel, whence it is shipped 
to other countries. There are loads of salt from the biirren 
steppes, and cargoes of furs and skins from the phiins in 
the southeast and from Siberia, Persia, and 'J'urkestan. 
Among them are great piles of coltskins, many of which 
will be shipped from Petrograd or Riga to the shoe fac- 
tories in the United States. There are also pony skins, 
which will follow the same route to our country and will 
be made up into fur coat^. 

Little Mother Volga, as the Russians call the river, is 
about as long, as placid, and as majestic as our great 
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MissisaippL Notice on tbe map the sharp turn in its low^^ 
course, where it bends abruptly to the east. A layer cz^ 
hard rock lay in its way, causing it to flow toward tka< 
southeast and into the landlocked Caspian rather than int^c 
the Black Sea. The river is therefore of less importance 
commercially, as all the 
goods destined for ocean 
freight have to be taken 
by railroad across to the 
Don River, just at the place 
where the two streams 
come the nearest together. 
Sometime a canal may con- 
nect them at this point, so 
that goods can be taken 
from one river to the other 
without unloading. Not- 
withstanding its disadvan- 
ti^e in flowing into a 
landlocked sea, much more 
traffic is carried on on the 
Volga than on any other 
Russian river. 
As we near the lower Volga we see many fishing boats, 
and we pass ships going north, loaded with quantities of 
isinglass, dried and salted flsh, and a delicaoy known as 
caviare, which is made from the e^s of the stui^on, 
The lower Volga and the Caspian Sea are among the 
most important fishing grounds of the world, and the yield 
of these waters is worth more than that of Norway and 
Newfoundland put together. 
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Astrakhan, situated about twenty-five miles from the 
mouth of the Volga, is very attractive when seen from the 
i water. The tall, slender minarets of numerous mosques 
gleam among the cupolas and domes of its many churches. 
In the outskirts are neat-looking vineyards and flourishing 
fruit and vegetable gardens, where grow the ever-present 
cucumber and delicious watermelons. But if you wish to 
hold the illusion that Astrakhan is an interesting city, do 
not enter it. "An ancient and fishlike smell" fills the 
place, while dust and dirt and badly paved streets do not 
invite one to a long stay. 

Of all its cities Moscow, the capital of Russia, is the 
most interesting to visitors, for, removed as it is from foreign 
influences, it is more purely Russian than are the coast cities. 
If Petrograd is the eye of Russia, Moscow is the heart. 
It is situated almost in the center of the great country on 
the little river Moskva, which, though navigable for small 
vessels only, gives the city, through its canal connections, 
water communication with the Black, Caspian, and Baltic 
seas and with the Atlantic Ocean. Moscow is the chief 
railroad center of Russia, and all main routes converge 
here. From the great white railroad station one may start 
over the Trans-Siberian Railroad on a two or three weeks' 
journey to far-away Vladivostok on the Pacific coast. 

A view of Moscow from an airship would be most inter- 
esting. Mixed with the foliage of the many trees and the 
varied colors of the houses, rise hundreds of towers and 
domes brilliant in gilt, spangled with stars, or blue as the 
sky above. Great chimneys, rivaling in number the domes 
and towers, pour forth their dark clouds of smoke. Around 
the city stretches an ancient wall, twenty -aVx. tdS^^^ Vsvvj^^ 
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u.sele.sri non' for parposes of defense. In the center of 
tlie city we can see. in the shape of a triangle, a bigher 
wall broken by great towers and massiye gates, some of 
»liii;li date back to a time before the discoveiy of America. 
Witliiii the inclosure are many buildings — the cathedral 
where the czars of the 
great empire have been 
crowned, the royal palace 
where they lived, other 
churches and palaces, 
and the tall tower of 
Ivan the Terrible, a 
former ruler of Russia, 
whose character may be 
imagined from the title 
given to him by his 
subjects. In the tower 
hangs the lai^est bell 
which has ever been 
rung in the whole world, 
and at the base stwds 
a much larger one, the 
Great Bell of Moscow. 
as it is usually caUei 
This Ih'II has never been hung or rung. While it was 
Ix'ing riiisod to the tower it fell, and a great piece was 
broken out of tlie side, making a hole so lai^e that a pet' 
sou mui'li taller than you might walk through it without 
Ix-ndiitg liJH hwul. Mo.icow is a eity of bells. All of its four 
hinulivd cliuii'lu's timtaiu several, and some of them are 
ringing most of llio time. 
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This collection of churches, palaces, monasteries, towers, 

and fortifications is called the Kremlin. Every Russian city 

has one, but the Kremlin of Moscow is the most celebrated. 

Let us alight from our airship and explore those parts of 

the city where the great chimneys are thickest. In ordinary 

[ years Petrograd ranks first among Russian cities in com- 

I merce and population, while Moscow leads in manufactur- 

r ing. There are nearly fifteen hundred factories hi the city, 

among them many large silk, woolen, and cotton mills. The 

situation of Moscow, in the most thickly populated part of 

the countr}^, and its railroad and water connections all help 

in the development of trade and manufacture. 

There are cotton and woolen factories hi the city in 
which the machinery is as modern as that which may Ih^* 
found in the mills of Manchester, England, or in Lowell, 
Lawrence, or Fall River, Massachusetts. There are large 
factories, too, where very beautiful silks and velvets are 
made. There are also sugar refineries, for the neighboring 
farmers raise great quantities of sugar beets. Those long, 
low buildings with the sparks flying from the chimneys 
are iron foundries, rolling mills, and other establishments 
for the manufacture of iron and steel, for rich iron and 
coal deposits lie not far from Moscow. Tula, situated 
about a hundred miles farther south, manufactures many 
articles of iron and steel, and is sometimes called the 
Sheffield of Russia. 

The leather industry of Russia is very important. In 
spite of the enormous production of hides and skins, many 
I of which are exported to other countries, Russia imports 
r for home manufacture, in ordinary years, millions of dollars' 
j worth, chiefly from Germany and other countries of Central 
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Europe, France, the British Isles, and Persia. Perhaps 
some of you may own a pocketbook or a cardcase made 
of the so-called Russia leather, which has such an agreeable 
odor. The smell is given to the leather by the birch oil and 
bark which is used in the tanning process. 

Many years ago, before the time of canals and railroads, 
merchants and producers carried their goods miles and even 
hundreds of miles overland or by river to great centers, 
where they were sold or exchanged for other merchandise. 
There were many such markets in olden times, in both 
Europe and Asia, where large fairs were held, and in some 
places the custom still prevails. 

Of all these cities Nizhni Novgorod is to-day the most 
important. Its situation at the junction of the Volga and 
Oka rivers is similar to that of Lyon on the Saone and 
Rhone, or of St. Louis near the meeting place of the MisflBS^ 
sippi and the Missouri, the influence of the two navigable 
rivers in each case contributing to the importance of the city. 

For the greater part of the year Nizhni Novgorod is 
a city about the size of Albany, the capital of New York 
State; but for six weeks every summer it is more than 
twice the size of that city, and contains more goods for 
sale than a great many large cities put together. During 
the time that the fair lasts one can meet in the streets of 
Nizhni, merchants from all over Russia, as well as turbaned 
Turks, swarthy Armenians, slant-eyed Chinese, dark-skinned 
people of India, tall Persians, vivacious Frenchmen, light- 
haired Germans, dignified Englishmen, and businesslike 
representatives from the great firms of the United States. 

The wholesale merchant asks more for his goods than 
they are worth; the customer offers less than he knows 
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There are many tons of dried and salted fish from 
Archangel and Astrakhan; there are hundreds of bells 
of all sizes and tones which will later, in scores of towns 
and cities, call the peasants to worship ; there are thousands 
of samovars, the making of which has kept whole villages 
busy for months. In one province of Russia alone the people 
make annually more than forty thousand of these dishes. 

The stores where jewelry and precious stones are for sale 
are extremely fascinating. From beyond the Ural Moun- 
tains have come glowing rubies, deep-yellow topazes, rich 
red garnets, and sapphires blue as the skies. Then there 
are metals, wonderful enamel work on silver, and arms 
and cutlery from Russian workshops. There are barrels of 
sugar from Far Eastern countries, and gaudily painted chests 
which country merchants will buy to pack their goods in 
and then sell to peasants to store clothes in. There are 
laces and ribbons and silks from France and Germany, 
perfumes from France, gems from India — in short, every- 
thing that one can think of to eat, drink, wear, or use is 
here displayed. The goods are not sold by sample, but are 
bought, packed, loaded, and shipped during the few weeks 
that the fair is in progress. The Volga is full of steamers and 
barges, and the railroad station is piled high with freight 

The bustle, noise, and confusion last until about the 
middle of September, when the city settles down into its 
usual sleepy condition, from which it is roused again the 
following summer by the arrival of the crowd. 

Russia is an immense country containing millions of 
people. For many years the peasants were serfs or slaves. 
An edict from the Czar in 1861 abolished slavery but, 
though freed from their masters, the mass of the people 
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we been ever since the slaves of ignorance and therefore 
iarly as helpless as they were before. The ruling classes 
ive done little to educate and uplift the peasants but, 
1 the other hand, have tried in every way to keep them 
I ignorance and poverty. They have made unjust laws 
hich increased the wealth and power of the officials and 
obles but which made the life of the peasants harder. 

For some years during and after the World War, Russia 
'as in a state of revolution. The peasants realized more 
lUy than ever before the injustice and oppression under 
rhich they were living and made an effort to change their 
ondition and make such things impossible in the future, 
-ed by dreamers and visionaries, they began to look for- 
'^ard to a wonderful change of conditions, to a time when 
U classes of people should be equal, when there should 
^ no rich and no poor, no crime, no greed, no poverty 
ind hunger, no " bosses " or overseers or proprietors. The 
>eople were to own everything and run everything. Just 
tow mills and factories were to run with no owners, with 
10 responsible person at the head of affairs, this great child 
lation was not sure. But everything would come out all 
ight Surely nothing would be as bad as it had been, 
hey were free. Nothing else mattered much. The excited 
lobs did not realize that they were bound just as surely 
y the bonds of ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and lack 
f experience as they had been by the old chains of slavery, 
fhey did not know the best ways of carrying on this great 
^ork of uplifting the people and developing the country, 
or did they have wise leaders to help them. 

Russia has had the sympathy of the whole world in her 
TQggle, and all civilized nations have wished to help her. 
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The (lifliculty liaH been in knowing how to do it. Soldiers j 
and arinieH would be of but little use, for the mass of the 
people would look upon them as enemies come to make j 
their state worse rather than better. Other nations can best 
aid poor Russia by helping her to develop her industries, 
to increase Jut commerce, to improve her methods of farm- 
ing, and above all to build up her system of education. 
Knowledjre is power. Russia needs schools for the common 
people, wise t(»acliers, and honest rulers. When she possesses i 
tlics(» tilings we sliall see a tremendous development in this 
^rccit Sliiv nation. | 

UkKAINIA ; 

In sniitliwcstcrn Russia is the region known as Ukrainia. 
The i)copl(; wlio Iiv(» h(M-e are often called " Little Russiaos" 
in contrast with tlie ''(irreat Russians" of the Moscow and 
Pctroj^n'ad regions. 

Tlic surface of Tkrainia is, like the most of Russia, a 
wi(lc-sirctchin<^ plain. The great forest region of RoBaia 
lies furtlicr north, and these southern plains are treelesB 
and, where uncultivated, are covered with tall grass. * 

In a trip through Ukrainia we shall find the same nO' 
notonous level land, the same desolate-appearing vitlagefl» 
and the same primitive ways of life that prevail in the rest 
of Russia. Yet this is one of the richest parts of Eorc^li 
So fertile is the soil that, ev^n with the backward methods 
of agriculture which are common among the people, large 
crops are produced. 

l-krainia includes most of the famous "black-earth"^ 
region where grain is such an important crop. Russia it «= 
one of the most important wheat-producing countries d'^ 
the earth. A freight train long enough to carry the cro^r 
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Ould reach from Boston to San Francisco. Much of this 
[ great crop is raised in Ukrainia. 

Thousands of peasants from the little villages dotting 
I tbe great plain plow the rich soil with a small homemiLde 




1 which just scratches the top of the ground ; they 

■zeap, and thresh the grain by hand, and draw it in 

■Bmall wagons or low sleds for long distances to tlie 

t railroad station, canal, or river, whence it is sliippe<l 

, Petrograd, or other ports, but chiefly to Odessa. 
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The peasants reserve but little for themselves, as the coarse, 
dark bread which is one of their chief articles of food is 
.made largely from rye. 

The villages and towns in which the peasants live are 
8epai*ated from one another by great distances. Each one 
is sure to be located by some meandering stream where the 
villagers can find water for their flocks and herds in case 
of drouglit. As one approaches one of these villages he 
can see, while yet a long way off, the church towering 
above the little low houses, and the gray old windmills 
waving their arms in the breeze. Around the windmills 
are the wagons of the farmers who have come from miles 
away bringing their grain to the mill to be ground. As 
soon as they receive their gi'ist they will start on their 
long homeward journey to some little village far out on 
the great plain. 

The rich soil is not the only resource of Ukrauiia. The 
celebrated Donetz coal fields, which are among the richest 
in Europe, are in this region. Much of the coal produced 
in Russia comes from these Donetz mines. Iron, too, is 
found, as well as co[)per and mercury. 

Eind on your maps the city of Kiev, once the capital " 
of all Russia and now an important city of Ukrainiai -i 
It is a holy city, and hundreds of thousands of pilgrims -^ 
with staves in their hands and wallets on their backs 1 
visit it annually. So much does this pilgrimage mean to 
these poor people that they will travel on foot for days 
and spend their last penny for the sake of visiting this 
holy place. 

As the legend runs, a thousand years ago a very hol^ 
monk came to Kiev and made his home in a cave. Other 
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b»ly men followed him and uiaile their homes in t-avea. 
Many of them, it is xaid, never came out again int« the 
daylight, but lived on tlie food left at the entranee by 
hrother monks. When the food remained where it was 
[iluced it was known that the cave monk had died and his 

niche wa« then walled 

up. It is these toiiibs 
that the pilgrims i-omc 
tn visit. 

Odessa is the greatest 
wheat port in the world. 
It is situated on a high 
bluff, on the edge of 
which is a fine boulevanl 
overlooking the water. 
The great stone build- 
ings, the wide streets, 
the [jublin squares, the 
tine railroad station, the 
electric care and lights, 
all tell \i^ that Odessa 
ifi a modem city. N<'iir ^.^^ ^.., ,;,„ ^^ ^^. , ,, n.-^ 
tJie wat«r are lai^e flour 

nulls, oil mills, sugar refineries, soap works, tanneries, and 
odier factories, which show that it is a manufacturing center 
as well as a commercial port. 

In the harbor, which is finely protected by strong forts, 
-Vre are vessels from many countries, bringing to the city 
lits, agricultural implements, machineiy. iron 
raw cotton. They reload with fish, timber, oil, 
sugar, and other products and manufactures. 
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But they carry greater quantities of wheat than of anyAi 
€lse — wheat for the macaroni makers of Italy, for the s 
weavers of France, for the factory hands of England. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Route from Lisbon to Petrograd. 

2. Russian ports on the Baltic Sea. 

3. Kronstadt and l*etrograd. , 

4. Winter sports in Russia. 

5. Surface and drainage of Russia. 

6. The i>ort of Archangel. 

7. Description of a Russian \dllage. 

8. Description of a peasant's home. 

9. Forests of Russia. 

10. Lumbering in Russia. 

11. Household industries. . 

12. A trip down the Volga River to Astrakhan. 

13. Kiev and Odessa. 

14. The old city of Moscow. 

15. Nizhni Novgorod and its great fair. 

16. Ukrainia. 

ir 

1. Sketch a map of Russia and show in it 
(a) the forest region; 

(h) the " black-earth" region and Ukrainia; 
(r) the Valdai Hills and the chief rivers which have tl 

source in them ; 
((I) all the cities mentioned in the text ; 
(e) all the mountains mentioned in the text. 

2. Sketch a map of Germany and Denmark and show in it 

(a) the North and Baltic seas ; 
(/>) tlie Skagerrack and Kattegat; 
(c) the Kiel Canal. 
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3. See if you can find any farther facts about the life of Peter 
the Great 

4. Name the three greatest oil-producing countries of the world. 
6. Write a list of all the products of Russia that you know. 

6. Why is Tula called the ** Sheffield of Russia '' ? Where is 
ineffield? What does it manufacture? 

7. Write a list of all the kinds of furs, hides, and skins produced 
in Russian lands. 

8. Write a list of articles sold at the great fair of Nizhni 
Novgorod. Tell where each was produced and the route followed 
in bringing it to Nizhni. 

9. Write as many differences as you can between the life of an 
American and a Russian. 

10. Write a list of all the likenesses that you can think of between 
^he Volga and the Mississippi River ; the differences. 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
P^aoe and tell what was said about it in this and in any previous 
^^^pter. Add other facts if possible. 



Arizona 


Klondike 


Albany 


Armenia 


Maine 


Archangel 


"Black-earth " 


Massachusetts 


Astrakhan 


region 


Minnesota 


Baku 


Bokhara 


Nevada 


Canton 


British Isles 


Newfoundland 


Fall River 


California 


New Mexico 


Kiakhta 


Canada 


Norway 


Kiev 


Central Europe 


Persia 


Kronstadt 


China 


Portugal 


Lawrence 


Denmark 


Siberia 


Lisbon 


England 


Sweden 


Lowell 


France 


Texas 


Lyon 


Germany 


Tibet 


Manchester 


Great Britain 


Turkestan 


Moscow 


India 


Ukrainia 


Nizhni Novgorod 


Italy 


Utah 


Odessa 


Kamchatka 


Washington 


Petrograd 
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Reval 


Don River 


Baltic Sea 


Riga 


Donetz. River 


Black Sea 


St. Louis 


Dilna River 


Caspian Sea 


San Francisco 


Dwina River 


English Channel 


Sheffield 


Mississippi River 


Gulf of Finland 


Tula 


Missouri River 


Kiel Canal 


Vladivostok 


Moskva River 


Kattegat 




Neva River 


North Sea 


Caucasus Mountains 


Oka River 


Skaggerack 


Ural Mountains 


Onega River 


Strait of Dover 


Valdai Hills 


Rhone River 
Saone River 


White Sea 


Clvde River 


Thames River 




Dnieper River 


Volga River 





CHAPTER IX 

FINLAND AND LAPLAND 

Xorth and east of the arms of the Baltic Sea lies the 
country of Finland. It is, indeed, a " fen-land," a region 
of svramps and mai-shes and lakes, of deep forests, of short 
^d cold winter days and long and hot summer ones. 

"Finland is often called " The Land of a Thousand Lakes." 
Five thousand or even ten thousand would probably come 
nearer the actual number. In parts of Finland they form a 
network, separated by deep forests and impassable marshes. 
Tbis feature of its surface has been a hindrance to the 
development of the country, but the patient, energetic 
Finlander has bit by bit overcome these disadvantages by 
draining large areas of land and by connecting the lakes 
^ith canals, thus forming continuous waterways which are 
the chief highways of the country. Villages and industries 
We sprung up in places once remote and inaccessible. 
% means of the canals and lakes, in the summer season 
one can explore a large part of Finland, and in the winter 
one can travel for many miles over their frozen surfaces. 
Some of the poorer people of southern Finland where the 
lakes are the most numerous find their chief occupation 
in fishing. 

Most of the rivers are imnavigable and are used chiefly 
for water power and for the transporting of logs from 
he inland forests to the large sawmills near the sea. 
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From eaj-liest times Finland had to fight agaiast the 
desire of hoth Russia and Sweden to possess her territory. 
She was annexed, first by one and then by the other of these 
two countries, until in 1808 she was separated permanently 
from Sweden and came under Russian rula Since the 
World War she has declared her independence of Kussia. 




Enjotablk 



Because of the rigorous climate in which they live the 
Finlanders are a sturdy race. The winters in this northern 
land are hard and loug with very little sunshine. During 
December and January there are days and weeks when 
the sun does not come above the horizon and the people 
in the nortliem part of the country live in twilight In 
spite of the slioi-t days and the lack of sunlight it is the 
winter season that the Finlander loves the best 
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The cold is not so severe as one might imagine from the 
northerly position of the country. This is because of the 
warmth from the Gulf Stream which is carried to the C(ni- 
tinent by the westerly winds. The weather is cold enough, 
however, to keep the country covered all winter with a 
white frozen blanket of snow. This is the time of skating 
parties, of gay sledge rides, of merrymakings on skis and 
SQowshoes. 

If you lived in Finland in the summer you would scarcely 
know when to go to bed, for there are weeks when the 
sun barely dips below the horizon and some nights when 
it can be seen at midnight, a low, red ball shining in the 
northern sky. Crops grow very fast during the long hours 
of daylight, and, although the spring is late and frosts come 
early, considerable crops of grain and vegetables are raised. 

Most of the people are farmers. The great glacier, which 
once covered the country and smoothed off the hills and 
dug the valley beds for the lakes, strewed many bowlders 
over the surface of the land. These do not make the 
farmer's work any easier. Much of the land is better for 
pasturage than it is for raising crops, and therefore dairyinjx 
has come to be an important industry. Large quantiti(*s of 
butter are exported, and the Finnish product is considered 
as good as that made in any country of the world. 

Finland has little natural wealth. The soil is not very 
rich, the climate is not favorable for agriculture, and the 
mineral wealth is not great. The water power of the rivers, 
sometimes known as " white coal," is more valuable than 
any deposits of the black mineral found below the surface. 
The forests of Finland are more valuable than any other 
resource. More than half of Finland is covered with trees. 
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and the chief industries of the country are connected whi 
them. Little coal is used, and the people would hardly 
know how to get along without wood for fuel. Thousands 
of men work in the forests, and scorea of sawmills, situated 
on the swift streams and near the waterfalls, are operated by 
water power. Lum- 
ber is produced and 
exported in large 
quantities. In con- 
nection with nearly 
all the sawmills there 
are factories for the 
making of wootl 
pulp, paper, card- 
lH>ard, and 
forest products. 

We should 
expect a coual 
with few natural 
sources like Finland 
to have very exten- 
sive manufactures. 
Yet in some of the 
southern cities and 
towns we find cotton and flour mills, tobacco and glass 
factories, machine shops, and other industries. In a part of 
Bouthwestem Fmland there are some splendid granite quar- 
ries and the cities present a finer, more dignified appearance, 
because the bnildings are made of this material Numerous 
bridges, monuments, and large buildings iu Petrograd are 
built of Finnish granite. 
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Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, is a very attractive 

city in spite of the fact that ita harbor is closed by ice 
from November to May. Pine-clad lulls surround it, and 
the ileep-blQe sea studded witli green islands makes a pleas- 
ing approach. As we walk down the main bonlevanl and 




ii'fe the fine shops, the handsome bnilduigs, the com- 
■I utile hotels, the open-air restan rants, and listen to 
I'.' music of the band, we can almost imagine onreelves 
I CarLs or some other gay capital of a more southern 
iiiiitry. Though the days are short and the winters 
" ", Helsingfors is no less gay in winter than in summer. 
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Horse racing on the ice, ice-boat sailing, ski contests, 
skating parties, and sledge picnics form an endless round 
of sports. 

Would you like to visit a Lapp village? You might 
enjoy it for a short time, but I am sure that you would 
not like to make a long stay, for neither the people nor 
their homes are very clean. 

In the northern part of Finland, as in Norway, the only 
inhabitants are Lapps. They live in a barren, desolate 
region, almost impassable in summer on account of the 
deep forests, pathless swamps, and hungry mosquitoes. 
For a month or two in the summer season the sun never 
sinks below the horizon, and for an equal time in winter 
the people of arctic Lapland never see it in the sky. Their 
only means of travel in the long summer days is by the 
network of lakes and rivers. In the dark days of winter 
their low, fur-tilled sledges are drawn by reindeer over the 
wide, frozen wastes of untrodden snow. Near their villages 
we might see large herds of reindeer, for a Lapp sometimes 
owns two or three thousand of these useful animals. There 
is a Lapp woman milking one of them while a man holds 
it with a kind of lasso drawn tightly around the horns. 
Were it not for the reindeer the Lapp could not live in 
these cold arctic lands. From it he obtains the skin and 
fur for his clothes and the meat and milk for his food. 
It serves him also in place of a horse and draws his low 
sledge over the hard snow at a tremendous pace. 

Reindeer live on the arctic moss, which often lies buried 
under several feet of snow. With their horns and hoofs 
they dig away the snow to get the moss, and thus they 
are able to live where other animals would starve. 
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o these two products that she was able to build up her 
nanuf acturing industries and prepare herself for the great 
war. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 
France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 
in iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 

they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 

carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 

years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 

some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 

richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 

branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 

industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 

the World War provided that she should be given control 

of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 

end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 

there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 

nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on agriculture for a living. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 

I fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
Wts, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other country in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse rye bread and butter- 
^ or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

Hwe could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
^ should se.e acres and acres of sugar beets waving their 
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In their filthy snow huts in winter and in skin tents in 
summer, living on reindeer meat and fish, these people of 
the Far North drag out a miserable existence which can 
hardly be called living. They can neither read nor write, 
nor are they skilled in any handwork. All their strength 
and energy are concentrated in the effort to obtain food 
and clothing. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Situation of Finland. 5. Resources of the region. 

2. Surface and climate. 6. Forest industries. 

3. History of Finland. 7. Helsingfors, the capital. 

4. Occupations of the people. 8. Life of the Lapps. 

II 

1. Bound Finland. 

2. Find the latitude of Helsingfors. Through which one of the 
United States possessions does this parallel run ? 

3. The forests of Finland are a part of the great wooded belt 
of Russia. What other great forests are there in the northern 
hemisphere in about the same latitude? 

4. Ship a cargo of lumber from Helsingfors to London. On what 
waters will the vessel sail ? 

5. How is Finland governed? 

6. Hudson Bay is in nearly the same latitude as Finland. Which 
place is colder ? Why ? 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate 
each place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous 
chapter. Add other facts if possible. 



Finland 


Russia 


Helsingfors 


Baltic Sea 


Lapland 


Scotland 


Paris 


Gulf Stream 


Norway 


Sweden 


Petrograd 
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CHAPTER X 

SWEDEN AND HER FORESTS 

Before we leave our study of the countries which are 

particularly noted for their forest products, let us go to 

Sweden. Like Finland it contains numerous bodies of water, 

and it is often called the " Land of the Three Thousand 

Lakes." 

We sail from Helsingfors through the Gulf of Finland 
and across the open Baltic Sea. Then for many miles we 
steam through the winding passages between the islands 
on the eastern coast of the peninsula. The water is a deep 
blue, and the islands are green with grass and are shaded 
with beautiful trees, from behind which peep many charm- 
ing country houses, the summer homes of people from 
Stockholm. Small steamers dart from island to island, 
sailboats show their white wings, and lumber boats steam 
slowly southward laden heavily with the products of the 
northern forests. A writer has said: 

Some cities are situated like Berlin on a plain, others like Edin- 
burgh on hills, others like Copenhagen on islands. Stockholm unites 
all three. Parts lie on the islands, parts on the rocky hills several 
tttndred feet high, and parts are as level as a prairie. In nearly 
every direction water, interspersed with islands, lies around it. 

Stockholm has been called the Venice of the North, 
but it is even more attractive than its southern sister. The 
^de streets, the splendid stone buildings, awd \\\^ xaaxi^ 
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bridges connecting the islands with one another and wi 
the mainland add greatly to its beauty. 

The oldest part of the city, with its irregular stret 
and queer buildings, is situated chiefly on two or thr 
islands. The newer portion occupies others. Ship Islai 
is the headquarters for a part of the Swedish navy ai 
contains sliipbuilding yards and marine repair shops, 
a part of the old city, situated on another island, is t 
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royal palace, one of the finest buildings in Europe. V 
should have difficulty in finding our way in it without 
guide, for it contains more than eight hundred rooms. C 
other islands are the zoolc^ical gardens, parks, and plei 
ure grounds. 

The hills around Stockholm afford many fine views. O: 
can ascend to the heights by means of the zigzag stree' 
flights of steps, or elevators. We take the Katrina elevate 
which for a penny lifts us high above the tops of t 
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buildings od the plain, and look down in wonder at the 

scene spread out below us. 

Nearly forty miles away to the east is the blue Paltict 
irhile between it and the city are hundreds of islands set 
m the clear blue water- 
To the west is Lake 
Miliar with its thou- 
sand and more islands 
dotted with beautiful 
mansions and smaller 
summer homes. Where 

the waters of the lake 

enter the bay of the 

Baltic lies Stockholm, 

gleuning in white and 

yellow at our feet 

Away to the north we 

nn see the smoke of a 

beight-train drawing its 

heavy load from the rich 

iton region, the streams 

and highways of which 

C'onverge toward the 

my. In the harbor there F'cos. T.i»:KATMis»ELtvAT<>Ki.ifT-is 

we vessels bound for '""« *'«'ve THET..i.HOFTiiKif, .li..s-i» 

different countries waiting for tlieir caiffm^s of iron ami Ktci-l. 
Leaving the beautiful vi«!w we reluctiiiitly di-secml from 

the heights and take a train from Stockliolm northward 

toward the great forests. On onr way we shall pa.ss through 

the iron region of Dannemora, from wliich the freiglit train 

vhicb we saw was crawling southward. The deposits of 
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Dannemora are veiy famous, and iron of a quality which has 
nuule the Swedish product known over the whole world has 
been mined there for many years. 

Everything around seems smoky and dirty, not clean 
and fresh and beautiful as we had imf^ined Sweden to be. 
As we continue our ride, however, the country justifies all 
our expectations. Though the scenery is not eo grand as i 
that of Norway, it U, in a different way, equally beautiful, j 
Tliere are fresh green 
fields dotted with 
farms, and groves of 
oak, beech, and fra- 
grant pines. Til ere 
are dashing streams, 
sparkling waterfalls, 
and clear blue lakes, 
whose deep waters are 
studded with islands 
and whose green shores 
are brightened with 
dull-red cottages. 

The best farms are 
found in the southern 
part of the country on the fertile plains, and the rich iron 
deposits are in the south-central part, just north of the 
region where the lakes are largest and most numerous. Id 
recent years still richer seams have been discovered i 
the extreme nortliern portion. Thousands of tons of oie j 
from this region are sent by rail to Lulea, a city ia j 
northern Sweden, and from there by steamer to many dif- r 
ferent countries in Europe and to the United States. 
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* ^ these two products that she was able to build up her 
ii^ofacturing industries and prepare herself for the great 
war. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 

France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 

ID iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 
they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 
carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 
years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 
some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 
richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 
branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 
industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 
the World War provided that she should be given control 
of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 
end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 
there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 
nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on agriculture for a living. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 
fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
beets, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other country in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse rye bread and butter- 
milk or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

If we could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
we should see acres and acres of sugar beets waving their 
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remain in Sweden. Her forest exports are worth more than 
all the otlier goods sent out of the country, and are of more 
value than the forest exports of most of the other comitries 
of tiie world. The great importance of the industry is 
laiwlv ihwi to the wide extent of the forests and to the 
ihw <iuality of the timber, resulting from its slow growth. 
Tin* great output is made possible by the numberless 
watercourses, on which the logs may be floated to the saw- 
mills ; hv the snow and the frozen lakes and marshes, which 
mak(» winter transportation easy ; by the many good harbors 
on the coast ; and bv the convenient situation of Sweden 
for comnninication with other nations. 

Of all the articles manufactured in Sweden from wood, 
tlu; most important are paper, paper pulp, and matches, 
(ireat Hritain is Sweden's best customer, not only for these 
products but for others, and in some years she takes more 
than half of all the Swedish exports. Nearly all the butter, 
nmch of the timl)er, and great quantities of paper, wood 
pulp, matches, and iron and steel products are sent from 
(iothenburg direct, or by way of Copenhagen, to English 
ports. The vessels bring back coal and coke for the facto- 
ries, cotton and woolen yarn for the mills, besides cloth, 
oils, leather, and other manufactures. Other nations of 
Europe light their fires with Swedish matches, build their 
houses with Swedish timber, make their machinery from 
Swedish iron, and spread their bread with Swedish butter. 
The people of the United States are especially interested 
in the forests of Sweden, for we pay her each year many 
thousand dollars for matches alone, and an amount several 
times larger for the large quantities of wood pulp which 
we buy from her to supply our numerous pi^r mills. 
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One of the places in Sweden we should like to visit 
Wfore leaving the country is Jiinkdping, perliaps the most 
beautifully situated of all Swedish towns. It lies at the 
southern end of Lake Wett«r and is surrounded by hills 
on the east, west, and south. But beautiful as the scenery 
is. it is not that which has brought us here. No ; it is those 
laige buildings in the 
I western part of the town 
i' irhere for more thfui 
sixty years matches have 
'>een manufactured. A 
Swede invented fric- 
tion matches, and Johan 
I-undstrom, whose name 
^s still seen on match 
Ooxes, started and built 
^p an immense indus- 
t Ty in Jiinkoping, where 
tley have been muiu- 
t'aetured ever since in 
^uch great quantities 
tihat the town has become 
famous for the product. 

Most of the factories in Sweden manufai.>t«re safety 
xnatches, which can be lighted only on the 1m)x in which 
they are put up. The matches are made iliielly of aspen 
"wood, much of which has to be imported fi-oni Kiiitand and 
Kiissia, for the supply in Sweden lias diniinLslicd rapidly 
in recent years. 

When the manufacture of matches first l>cgan, each 
little stick was made and dipped by hand. Now, however, 
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to these two products that she was able to build up her 
manufacturing industries and prepare herself for the great 
war. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 
France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 
in iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 
they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 
carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 
years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 
some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 
richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 
branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 
industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 
the World War provided that she should be given control 
of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 
end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 
there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 
nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on agriculture for a living. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 
fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
beets, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other country in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse lye bread and butter- 
milk or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

If we could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
we should se.e acres and acres of sugar beets waving their 
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machiDes do the whole work. And such wonderful machines I 
One of them takes blocks of wood as wide as a match is 
long and two inches thick, cuts the blocks into splmts the 
size of a match, forms the head, puts the fiuished matches 
into boxes which are fed into the machine, and thug turns 
out, untouched by the human hand, forty to fifty thousand 
boxes a day. 

There are more than twenty factories in Sweden, now 
united into one corporation, which turn out annually im- 
mense quantities of 
matches. Besides the 
great number con- 
sumed in the coun- 
try, from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand 
tons are exported 
annually. Though 
this seems a great 
amount, the United 
States manufactures 
many more. It is 
estimated that the 
factories of our country produce from two hundred seventy- 
five to three hundred billion matches every year. If these 
were fastened together end to end the line thus made 
would be long enough to stretch to the moon and back 
nearly twenty times. ■ 

Some one interested in problems has figured that the 
nations of the civilized world use about three million 
matches every minute, and that one half of this immense 
quantity is consumed in the United States. 
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or not our country should join the Allied Nations against 
Germany and the other Central Powers, and it was nearly 
tluee years after the beginning of the fighting before we 
entered the war. Our strength, our resources, and our 
brave boys, added to those of France, England, and the 
other Allies, proved too much for the foe, and from the time 
we entered the conflict the German cause was lost, and the 
World freed from fear of German rule. 

The war had many results. Some of them were awful 
ones. Millions of men were killed ; hundreds of towns and 
cities were laid completely in rums; thousands and thousands 
of people lost homes, household goods, farms, cattle, every- 
tliing ill the world that they possessed. In the fighting 
Zone, mills, factories, mines, machinery, and industries of 
^U kinds were laid in ruins. Wonderful art treasures and 
Ancient buildings were forever lost to the world. Forests of 
splendid trees, hundreds of years old, were laid waste in 
^ few weeks. What had taken man and nature centuries 
t:o accomplish was destroyed in four years. 

Some of the results of the war were as beneficial as 
others were harmfuL In some of the countries of Europe 
and other continents the people had few rights and privi- 
leges. They had been oppressed for centuries and governed 
by autocratic rulers of other races or religions who hated 
them and forbade them to use their native language, to 
have schools with teachers of their own race, to make their 
Ws, or to choose their officials. 
i The war changed many of these conditions. New nations, 
I people happy in a new freedom, and new boundary lines 
drawn by a higher law than greed and selfishness were some 
of the results. To stand over all the nations — the weak. 
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the fearful, the ambitious, the greedy, the selfish — there 
was planned the greatest organization the world has ever 
yet known, the League of Nations, powerful, just, far-seeing, j 
ready to defend the right, to repress the wrong, and to see that f 
law and order, justice and mercy, prevail through the world. | 

The industrial changes brought about by the war have 
been many and great. Before 1914 Germany controlled i 
the world's markets in certain important products. Chief 
among these were optical and surgical instruments which 
required a high degree of skill in the making, chemical 
manufactures, such as dyes and drugs, and potash and 
other substances which help in making the world's ferti- 
lizers, without which large crops cannot be produced. 

Soon after the war commenced it became impossible to 
obtain these and other products from Germany. Therefoxre 
other nations began experiments in their manufacture. Tb:B.e 
results of these experiments in building up new industri^38 
have been very successful. In the future neither German*- J 
nor any other country will liold a monopoly on thoi^e 
products which are essential to the welfare of the worl^* 

For many years few people from the United States ^i^r 
from other countries will care to travel in Germany f^i^r 
pleasm-e. We should be giving to that country, however^ * 
great advantage over us if we knew nothing of her peopL^» 
her land, and her industries. It is as important now as ^^ 
ever has been that we have considerable knowledge of tk^^® 
country of Germany. 

For many years Germany had been an important countr^^ 
in the production of iron and coal. She ranked first amoni^ M 
European nations in her iron output and next to Gre^^^ 
Britain in the amount of coal mined. It was largely diB- ^ 
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the fearful, the ambitious, the greedy, the selfish — the 
was planned the greatest organization the world has 
yet known, the League of Nations, powerful, just, far-seeini 
ready to defend the right, to repress the wrong, and to see th^"* 
law and order, justice and mercy, prevail through the worlci- 

The industrial changes brought about by the war hav^ 
been many and great. Before 1914 Germany eontrolle^3 
the world's markets in certain important products. Chi^if 
among these were optical and surgical instruments whicTfc 
required a high degree of skill in the making, ehemicsad 
manufactures, such as dyes and drugs, and potash an^ -J 
other substances which help in making the world's ferti^d- 
lizers, without which large crops cannot be produced. 

Soon after the war commenced it became impossible fci^o 
obtain these and other products from Germany. Therefo:^cT8 
other nations began experiments in their manufacture. Ttzie 
results of these experiments in building up new industri^^ 
have been very successful. In the future neither Germany 5 
nor any other country will liold a monopoly on tho50 j, 
products which are essential to the welfare of the world. % 

For many years few people from the United States or \ 
from other countries will care to travel in Germany for jj 
pleasure. We should be giving to that country, however, a M 
great advantage over us if we knew nothing of her people, ^ 
her land, and her industries. It is as important now as it i^ 
ever has been that we have considerable knowledge of the ^ 
country of Germany. j^ 

For many years Germany had been an important country " i 
in the production of iron and coal. She ranked first among 
European nations in her iron output and next to Great 
Britain in the amount of coal mined. It was largely due ^ 
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^<^ these two products that she was able to build up her 
^OaDufacturing industries and prepare herself for the great 
'^'ar. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 
France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 
in iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 
they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 
carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 
years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 
some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 
richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 
branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 
industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 
the World War provided that she should be given control 
of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 
end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 
there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 
nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on agriculture for a living. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 
fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
beets, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
■ In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other country in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse rye bread and butter- 
milk or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

If we could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
we should see acres and acres of sugar beets Yr«i\\xv^ \}ftfeY? 
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grevii to[)ft ill the Huiitthiiie. for (rermany ia one of the * ; 
luiuliiig ccHintrieH of tlio world ill tlie production of beet - 
Hiigur. We filiuuld aho nee from our airship tlie brownei 
gnH'ii of the hopvines twiuiug around tall poles twice as . 
Iiigli aK your hcail. Thousands of acres of bops are raised to 
Im; used in tlie making of beer, wliiuh Gennan people drink 
in large quantities. 
Flying low in our 
airship over the val- 
ley of the Rhine 
River we sbouldKe 
below as the to- 
raced vineyatda tlie 
fruit from -w^ 
yields the fimoiu 
Kliine wines. Infer 
tile meadows loi 
on green hiUndn 
we should catidi > 
sight of many sleek- 
looking cattle, for 
Germany is ut 
importaiit dairying ] 
country. 
Afjrictiiture in a groat variety of forms is one of tin ■ 
leading iiiduNtrieH of the country, yet Germany is betUi 
known as an iniportant manufacturing and commerciil 
nation. Slie i.s noted not only for the great amount but f« 
the variety of her )>ro<1uctinns, and is famous also for the 
science and skill displayed in their muinfacture and use. 
The making of indigo is an illustration of this. Formerly, 1 
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nd to a slight extent at the present time, the iiidigu pltint 
ielded the dye, lai^e quaDtitie» of wliicli were impui-ted at 
reat expense. To-day an artificial product, <liscoviTt'd in 
oal tar by a German chemist and manufactured in great 
uantities, is cheaper than the natiii'al product of the inilitro 
lant. Its use saves the cost of importation, and ils salt- to 
ther countries increases the valiu' i>f (icniiiuiy's exports. 




This is only one of the many brilliajit dj'es which scientific 
men have discovered can be made from the diity-luoking coal 
tar. Great quantitieB of fertilizers, artificial camphor, drugs, 
powdei-8, perfumes, and other chemicals are also made here. 
Germany is noted for the number of expert chemists con- 
nected with her manufacturing industries, and chemicals 
tank among the most important manufactures of the country. 

The discovery of a method by which beet sugar could 
K manufactured cheaply enough to make it commercially J 
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green tops in the Bunshiiie, for Germany is one of the 
leading countries of tlie world in the production of beet 
sugar. We should also see from our airship the browner 
green of the hopvines twining around tall poles twice as 
high as your head. Thousands of acres of ht^s are raised to 
be used in the making of beer, which Germui people drink 
in lai^e quantities. 
Flying low in our 
airship over the val- 
ley of the Rhine 
River we should see 
below us the ter- 
raced vineyudB tiie 
fruit from whicb 
yields the famoiu 
Rliine wines. Infer- 
tile meadows and 
on green hillsides 
we should catch a 
sight of many sleek- 
looking cattle, for 
Germany is an 
important dabjiug 
country. 
Agriculture in a great variety of forms is one of tbe 
leading industries of the country, j-et Germany is better 
known as an important manufacturing and commercial 
nation. She is noted not only for the great amount but tor 
the variety of her productions, and is famous also for the 
science and skill displayed in their manufacture and use, 
Tbe making of indigo is an illustration of this. Formerly, 
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y one of the many brilliant dyes which scientific 
e discovered can be made from the dirty -looking coal 
reat quantities of fertilizers, artiiieial camphor, drugs, 
i, perfumes, and other chemicab are also made here. 
iny is noted for the number of expert chemists eon- 
l with her manufacturing industries, and chemicals 
[nong the most important manufactures of the country. 
i discovery of a method by which beet sugar could 
pufactured cheaply enough to make \t cotamfttiiSs^'j 
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profitable was the work of a German chemist. By pain5' 
taking experiments beets have been developed which yield 
several times the amount of sugar formerly obtained from 
the vegetable. 

To feed and clothe her millions of people Germany must 
import many million dollars' worth of raw material; to 
furnish occupation for them she must manufacture; and 
to pay for her imports she must export these manufactured 
goods. The growth of the nation, therefore, depends to a 
great extent upon her commerce. 

Let us see if the situation of Germany favors this com- 
mercial development. It occupies a central position in 
Europe, with other nations on every side, and her land 
routes, therefore, are short ones. This in itself is favorable, 
for land routes are usually expensive for transportation pur- 
poses. If we measured her entire boundary line, we should 
find it to be about four thousand miles. Rather more than 
a fourth of this borders on the sea — about eight hundred 
miles on the Baltic and nearly three hundred miles on the 
North Sea. The Baltic, being farther from the ocean and 
separated from it by the Scandinavian peninsula, is colder 
than the North Sea, and the ports on it are closed by ice for 
a part of the year, while the North Sea ports remain open. 

The Kiel Canal, which connects the waters of the two 
seas, extends from the city of Kiel to the mouth of the" 
Elbe River, a distance of sixty-one miles. It was built by 
(xermany largely for military and naval purposes, in order 
that she might move her war vessels at will in and out of 
the Baltic Sea. Since the Peace Treaty was signed in 1919, 
at the close of the World War, the Kiel Canal has been 
open to vessels of all nations. 
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yielded the dye, large quantities of which were imported at 
gieat expense. To-day an artificiftl product, discovered in 
(.oal tar by a German chemist and manufactured in great 
quantities, is cheaper than the natural product of the iudigo 
plant. Its use saves the cost of importation, and its sale to 
other rnunlni'N iniTi-HM's tlie valiiL' of (ieniiiuiy's exports. 




s only one of the many brilliant dyes which scientific 
have discovered can be made from the dirty-looking coal 
, Great quantities of fertilizers, artificial camphor, drugs. 
Tiers, perfumes, and other chemicals are also made here, 
fiermany is noted for the number of expert chemists con- 
ueited with her manufacturing industries, and chemicals 
rank among the most important manufactures of the country, 
The discovery of a methotl by which beet sugar could 
be manufactured cheaply enough to make it commercially 
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Mannheim. Millions of dollars' worth of fertilizers, drugs, 
acids, and powders for use in manufacture and medicine 
are made in this section of the country. 

The busy peasants from the small, well-kept farms of 
the upper Rhine valley send great quantities of wheat, 
barley, rye, potatoes, grapes, and tobacco down the river 
in bai-ges. Much of the tobacco will go by canal to the 
Weser River and thence to Bremen, which is one of the 
largest tobacco ports of the world. 

Ill a trip down the Rhine we should notice that all the 
more important cities along the river, Ruhrort, Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Mainz, Mannheim, and others, have the best 
modern conveniences for caiTying on commerce — quays, 
slieds, warehouses, granaries, petroleum tanks, cranes, and 
other devices for handling heavy goods. 

I'lie mouth of the Rhme River is in the Netherlands, 
and the great city of Rotterdam, situated near the coast 
and connected with the sea by a ship canal, is the natural 
port of the whole valley. By means of canals, which cut 
the city into many islands and stretch off through the low 
plains, we can reach any part of the Netherlands, for the 
network of waterways extends to all parts of the small 
kingdom. On them one can see every imaginable variety 
of canal boat and barge, in such numbers and so close 
together that they touch one another for long distances 
along the sides of the canal. Every boat is named, many 
of them after the dearly loved Queen Wilhelmina. 

Rotterdam is not a beautiful city, nor is it thoroughly 
Dutch, for it carries on commerce with too many countries 
of the world and is visited daily by too many foreigners 
tor it to keep its Dutch characteristics. If you do not like 
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to these two products that she was able to build up her 
Doanufacturmg industries and prepare herself for the great 
war. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 
France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 
in iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 
they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 
carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 
years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 
some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 
richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 
branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 
industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 
the World War provided that she should be given control 
of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 
end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 
there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 
nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on i^riculture for a Uving. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 
fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
beets, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other coimtry in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse rye bread and butter- 
milk or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

If we could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
we should see acres and acres of sugar beets waving their 
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green tops in the sunshine, for Germany is one of the ■ 
leading countries of the world in the production of beet 
sugar. We should also see from our airship the browner 
green of the hopviues twining around tall poles twice as 
high as your head. Thousands of acres of h<:^ are raised to 
be used in the making of beer, which German people drink 
in large quantities. 
Flj-ing low in our 
airship over the val- 
ley of the Rhine 
River we should Bee 
below us the ter- 
raced vineyaids the 
fruit from which 
yields the famoaa 
Kliinewines. Infe^ 
tile meadows ao^ 
on green hiUaides 
we should catch > 
sight of manj" sleet- 
looking cattle, for 

AlKi;' OK Sn;.iii Bkkt," important dairjing 

country. 
Agricultui"e in a grout variety of forms is one of tl* 
leading industries of the coiiniry, yet Germany is better 
known as an inipoitant manufacturing and commercial 
nation. She is noted not only for the great amount but ffir 
the variety of her productions, and is famous also for the 
science and skill displayed in their manufacture and use. 
The making of indigo is an illustration of this. Formerly, 
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arrived at this busy port of Germany. From Bremen, also, 
We sailed more than half of all the emigrants who have 
left the Fatherland to seek their fortunes in other parts 
of the world. 

As our airship floats slowly eastward we find ourselves 
above a great river as crowded with boats and barges as 
the Rhine. This is the Elbe, one of the most important 
rivers of Germany, for on it goods can be carried entirely 
across that country, and thence, by means of the ^Moldau 
River, southward beyond the German border into the new 
country of Czechoslovakia. Vessels called express tnins- 
ports make the trip of nearly four luuidred miles from 
Hamburg to the frontier in five or six days and the return 
trip down the river in about half of that time. 

Canals connect the Elbe with the Weser and lihine on 
the one side and with the Oder and Vistula on the other. 
One of these, on which much of the great trade between 
Hamburg and the capital city of Berlin is carried on, 
follows the course of the Spree River for some miles and 
then joins the Oder, thus connecting the waters of the 
North and Baltic seas. 

Hamburg is the largest seaport on the continent of 
Europe. It is situated at the head of ocean navigation, 
sixty-five miles from the mouth of the Elbe Kiver. There 
are larger and finer docks, quays, warehouses, granaries, 
tod elevators crowded on the water front than we have 
Been in any other city of Germany, and the machinery 
fc loading and unloading vessels probably equals that in 
^ in any seaport of the world. 

Large quantities of foodstuffs and much of the raw 
Itlaterial for manufacture enter Germany through the port 
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profitable was the work of a German chemist. By pains- 
taking experiments beets have been developed which yield 
several times the amount of sugar formerly obtained from 
the vegetable. 

To feed and clothe her millions of people Germany must 
import many million dollars' worth of raw material; to 
furnish occupation for them she must manufacture; and 
to pay for her imports she must export these manufactured 
goods. The growth of the nation, therefore, depends to a 
great extent upon her commerce. 

Let us see if the situation of Germany favors this com- 
mercial development. It occupies a central position in 
Europe, with other nations on every side, and her land 
routes, therefore, are short ones. This in itself is favorable, 
for land routes are usually expensive for transportation pur- 
poses. If we measured her entire boundary line, we should 
find it to be about four thousand miles. Rather more than 
a fourth of this borders on the sea — about eight hundred 
miles on the Baltic and nearly three hundred miles on the 
North Sea. The Baltic, being farther from the ocean and 
separated from it by the Scandinavian peninsula, is colder 
than the North Sea, and the ports on it are closed by ice for 
a part of the year, while the North Sea ports remain open. 

The Kiel Canal, which connects the waters of the two 
seas, extends from the city of Kiel to the mouth of the' 
Elbe River, a distance of sixty-one miles. It was built by 
Germany largely for military and naval purposes, in order 
that she might move her war vessels at will in and out of 
the Baltic Sea. Since the Peace Treaty was signed in 1919, 
at the close of the World War, the Kiel Canal has been 
open to vessels of all nations. 
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cause of the disadvantages connected with the carry- 
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flow northward across the great (n-nnan plain to tlie 
h and Baltic seas. These are the Rhine, tlie Weser, 
'.Ibe, and the Oder. A fine canal system connects these 
i with one another, and with tlie Seine, the Rlione. and 
)anube, which flow to the west and south. By means 
s system of waterways Germany has been able to draw 
ommereial products from the fields and factories of 
countries to the east and west and south. 
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At or near the mouth of each of the great northward- 
flowTug rivers is a lai'ge commercial port. Rotterdam iu 
Holland is located near the mouth of the Rhine, Bremen on 

the Weser, Hamburg on the Elbe, and Stettin on the Oder, 
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Through each of these ports pass not only the products of 
the river basin which it controls but those also which have 
come by canal and railroad from other sections. 

The Rhine River, famous for its castles and vine- 
yards, is the most westerly and the most important of 
t3>e8e commercial Btreame. A ride through _th» aectioP I 
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to these two products that she was able to build up her 
manufacturing industries and prepare herself for the great 
war. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 
France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 
in iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 
they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 
carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 
years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 
some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 
richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 
branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 
industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 
the World War provided that she should be given control 
of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 
end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 
there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 
nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on agriculture for a Uving. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 
fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
beets, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other country in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse rye bread and butter- 
milk or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

If we could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
we should se.e acres and acres of sugar beets waving their 
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Mannheim. Millions of dollars' worth of fertilizers, drugs, 
acids, and powders for use in manufacture and tnedicine 
are made in this section of the country. 

The busy peasants from the small, well-kept farms of 
the upper Rhine valley send great quantities of wheat, 
barley, rye, potatoes, grapes, and tobacco down the river 
in barges. Much of the tobacco will go by canal to the 
Weser River and thence to Bremen, which is one of the 
largest tobacco ports of the world. 

In a trip down the Rhine we should notice that all the 
more impoitant cities along the river, Ruhrort, DUsseldorf, 
Cologne, Mainz, Mannheim, and others, have the best 
modern conveniences for carrying on commerce — quays, 
sheds, warehouses, granaries, petroleum tanks, cranes, and 
other devices for handling heavy goods. 

The mouth of the Rhine River is in the Netherlands, 
and the great city of Rotterdam, situated near the coast 
and connected with the sea by a ship canal, is the natural 
port of the whole valley. By means of canals, which cut 
the city into many islands and stretch ojff through the loW 
plains, we can reach any part of the Netherlands, for tho 
network of waterways extends to all parts of the small 
kingdom. On them one can see every imaginable variety 
of canal boat and barge, in such numbers and so clos^ 
together that they touch one another for long distance^ 
along the sides of the canal. Every boat is named, many 
of them after the dearly loved Queen Wilhelmina. 

Rotterdam is not a beautiful city, nor is it thoroughly 
Dutch, for it carries on commerce with too many countries 
of the world and is visited daily by too many foreigners 
for it to keep its Dutch characteristics. If you do not like 
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I to a slight extent at the present time, the indigo plant 
jrielded the dye, large quandties of which were imported at 
51-eat expense. To-day an artilicial product, discovered in 
toal tar by a German chemist and manufactured in great 
quantities, is cheaper than the natufal product of the indigo 
plant. Its use saves the cost of importation, and its sale lo 
other ooiuilries incieiisi-s iln- miIiic nf (ii'riuimy's f\]ii>rls. 




a only one of the many brilliant dyes which scientific 
men have discovered can be made from the dirty-looking coal 
tat. Great quantities of fertiUzers, artiiicial camphor, drugs, 
powdei-s, perfumes, and other chemicals are also made here. 
Germany is noted for the number of expert chemists con- 
, nected with her manufacturing industries, and chemicals 
■■k among the most important manufactures of the country. 
^Khe discovery of a method by which beet sugar could 
^manufactured cheaply enough to make it commereially 
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there. It is intended that this unarmed corridor of tlie ] 
Rhine valley shall help to protect France from any fatnre ] 
invasion of the Germans. 

The next important stream east of the Rhine is the | 
Weser, with Bremen, the second largest port of Grermuiyi 
situated about fifty miles from its mouth. The part of the 
city on the right bank 
of the river is very old ; 
as we wander through 
the narrow, crooked 
streets lined with the 
quaint old houses of 
the Middle Ages, and 
visit the ancient cathe- 
dral and the old counol 
house with its famous 
wine cellars, we feel K \ 
if we must be separated ' 
by hundreds of yea» , 
and hundreds of mile* ] 
from the newer part of ■ 
the city, which rise* 
from the opposite biuiK i 
of the Weser with its broad, straight streets, fine businetf 
blocks, lovely parks, and attractive gardens. 

The docks at Bremen extend along the banks of tb* 
Weser River. The water front is usually crowded with 
vessels from many lands in different parts of the world. 
They are anchored in the harbor, are loading at the docks, j 
and are departing on long voy^es to far distant countries ! 
In a single year more than two tliousand vessels have 
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to these two products that she was able to build up her 
manufacturing industries and prepare herself for the great 
war. A large part of the iron ore was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Now that this territory has been given back to 
France, Germany will no longer hold first rank in Europe 
in iron production. 

When the German armies retreated from northern France 
they wrecked the coal mines of the region, destroying and 
carrying away the machinery and flooding the mines. Many 
years must pass before these mines can be worked again ; 
some of them are permanently damaged. One of Germany's 
richest coal fields lay in the valley of the Saar River, a 
branch of the Moselle. To make up partially for the great 
industrial loss to France, the treaty of peace at the close of 
the World War provided that she should be given control 
of the Saar valley coal mines in western Germany. At the 
end of fifteen years from the signing of the treaty the people 
there are to be given the opportunity of deciding to which 
nation they desire to belong. 

Although Germany has many large cities and important 
manufactures, a fourth of all her many million people 
depend on agriculture for a hving. Though most of the 
farms are small ones, the owners cultivate them so care- 
fully that there are immense quantities of grain, sugar 
beets, grapes, potatoes, and other products raised on them. 
In ordinary years Germany raises more potatoes than any 
other country in the world. They form one of the chief 
foods of the people and, with coarse rye bread and butter- 
milk or sour milk, are eaten daily by the peasants. 

If we could look down upon Germany from an airship, 
we should se.e acres and acres of sugar beets waving their 
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profitable was the work of a German chemist. By pains- 
taking experiments beets have been developed which yield 
several times the amount of sugar formerly obtained from 
the vegetable. 

To feed and clothe her millions of people Germany musi 
import many million dollars' worth of raw material; t( 
furnish occupation for them she must manufacture; anc 
to pay for her imports she must export these manuf actum 
goods. The growth of the nation, therefore, depends to i 
great extent upon her commerce. 

Let us see if the situation of Germany favors this com 
mercial development. It occupies a central position i 
Europe, with other nations on every side, and her Ian* 
routes, therefore, are short ones. This in itself is favorable 
for land routes are usually expensive for transportation pu] 
poses. If we measured her entire boundary line, we shoul 
find it to be about four thousand miles. Rather more tha 
a fourth of this borders on the sea — about eight hundre 
miles on the Baltic and nearly three hundred miles on th 
North Sea. The Baltic, being farther from the ocean an 
separated from it by the Scandinavian peninsula, is colde 
than the North Sea, and the ports on it are closed by ice fc 
a part of the year, while the North Sea ports remain opei 

The Kiel Canal, which connects the waters of the tw 
seas, extends from the city of Kiel to the mouth of th 
Elbe River, a distance of sixty-one miles. It was built b 
Germany largely for military and naval purposes, in orde 
that she might move her war vessels at will in and out c 
the Baltic Sea. Since the Peace Treaty was signed in 1911 
at the close of the World War, the Kiel Canal has bee 
open to vessels of all nations. 
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luse of the disadvantages connected with the carry- 
of commerce on the Baltic Sea, most of (ieniiaiiy's 
is carried on through the North Sea pints. This 
is greatly increased by the position of these cities 
« the great markets of England, and also liy the 
: and drainage conditions of the country, for however 
>ly situated a 
i may be, ii 




>w northward across the great (ierman plain to tlie 
and Baltic seas. These are the lUiine, tlie Weser, 
)e, and the Oder. A fine canal system connects these 
vith one another, and with the Seine, the Rhone, and 
■nube, which flow to the west and south. By means 
system of waterways Germany has been able to draw 
mmercial products from the fields and factories of 
countries to the east and west and south. 
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If in (iiir tour thnmgh Geniiany, instead of looking 
down frniii our uirship at the traffic on the rivers Hid 
at tht' ^ri*at man u fait u ring cities and seaports, we kid 
(xaiuintMl the quaint Httle houses in the country regiODS 
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bring to the town the toys which they have been making 
during the week, and we shall find the scene at the rail- 
road station very interesting. Some of the peasants have 
heavy loads. See that woman with a basket nearly a yard | 
deep fastened to her shoulders, while an oblong box a k 
yard wide rests on the top of that. Both are filled with f 
woolly dogs which every member of the family, from the ^ 
aged grandfather down to the seven-year-old girl, has had 
a hand in making. 

The Thuringian Mountains, as you see on the map, lie 
on the borders of Saxony. Were it not for the difference 
in the appearance of the people and their homes we might 
think we were in one of the pleasant valleys of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. The German mountains, however, 
are darker, for their slopes are covered with deep forests 
of evergreen trees. The Germans take excellent care of 
their forests. The cutting is very carefully done, the * 
undergrowth and brush are removed so that the forest 
areas are as clean as a picnic grove, and a tree i^ planted 
for each one felled. 

Sonneberg is a queer old town of nearly fifteen thou- ; 
sand people, where the tall, quaint houses topple toward ;■; 
one another across the narrow streets leading from the 
market place up the slopes of the mountains. The farms 
are small, for most of the land is wooded. The peasants 
raise the rye for their bread, the com for their meal, and 
the flax for their linen. The men cut wood in the forests 
and work on the farms ; the women spin and weave the 
flax into clothing for the family ; and the children gather 
berries or tend the cattle and sheep in the mountain pas- ., 
tures. While the animals feed on the green hillsides, the 
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ttle keeper knits the warm woolen stockings or mittens 
rhich will be needed when the mountains are covered 
nth snow and the drifts lie deep in the valleys. 

If you were to walk through the village in the long, 
3old winter months, you would find nearly every family — 
mother, father, chubby-cheeked girls, and sober-faced bo} 
— sitting around the table in the small, low room working 
on some kind of toy. In one house nothing is made but 
dolls. The father makes the heads and the mother cuts 
out and stuffs the body ; a little girl only eight years old 
sews on the arms and legs ; her brother, eleven years old, 
fastens on the hair; while the elder sister paints the eye- 
brows and cheeks. 

In another house the whole family are making iigures 
of Santa Claus. Each child has his own particular piirt of 
the work to do — perhaps making the legs or arms, p(*r- 
laps painting the cheeks or fastening on the hair or bciird 
or the white wool hat — and he will conthiue at this same 
work day after day and year after year. 

The reason that the peasants work so (piickly and skill- 
fully is because their fingers, like those of their ancestors, 
iave been trained to do just this special work. But how 
monotonous it must be ! In the summer the work on the 
small farms makes some variation ; but in the winter, when 
the cold winds blow and the snow is piled high around 
the little house, the workers sit from early morning till 
late at night painting lips, fastening in eyes, cutting out 
bodies, sewing on limbs, or doing some other detail, over 
and over, the whole day through. 

We must not leave " Toyland" without visiting its'capi- 
al, Nuremberg. Toys have been made there for many. 
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many years, and are manufactured in great numbers both 
in large factories and in the homes of the peasants. 

Nuremberg is about as large as our capital city, Wash- 
ington, but it would be hard to imagine two cities more 
uriike. Nuremberg represents in great measure the old 
Je of some hundred years ago, while Washington stands 
for the most modem life of the twentieth century. The 
old wall still surrounds the city, with some of the towers 
and gates remaining. The quaint old houses with their 
steep pitched roofs and with the second story projecting 
over the first, the ancient market place, and the narrow 
streets of the older parts of the city make one feel as if 
he were living in the seventeenth century, in spite of the 
fact that we see also modern factories for the manufacturs 
of chemicals, machinery, electrical apparatus, and scientific 
and musical instruments. 

You have all read of the Black Forest and its stories 
of goblins, witches, and fairies. In parts of it the woods 
are so dense that it is no wonder that the Germans call 
it Schwarzwald, or "Black Woods." Other parts of the 
forest are very pleasant. The sun flickers through the 
trees, and the pine needles make a clean, dry carpet under 
neath ; birds nest and sing there ; and silvery brooklet? 
trickle between mossy banks. 

Jlany peasants live in the more open spaces and till 
their small farms. During the long cold winter the men 
and boys work at wood carving. They make many to] 
of various kinds and also the cuckoo clocks which many (i\ 
jou have seen. The cases of these clocks are of woo^ 
often very beautifully ornamented with carvings of animal 
fruits, or birds. There is a little door on the front ji 
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or below the face of Uie clock. When tbe hour 
t, this door opens and a little cuckoo springs out 
31s Ids iiam« or warbler some short strain of music, 
■ery interesting region of Germany which we 
be sure to visit before leaving tlie country is tbe 

lountains. As we walk tbrouph tlie little villages 

lb the steep 
W the moun- 
wbatever 
re chance to 
are greet4:^d 
h a chorns of 
tnd trills and 
Uid whistles 
r" Birdland " 

nisb. And 
really in 

larj* center 
world, where 
linary years 
fchou sands of 

itiful yellow 

3 are raised. '"" "^^i.^^^^l'^i:,^"^^"^^:^^^''' 
tee tiie fineHt 

let us go up the mountain to St. Andreasburg, 

village high on the slope. The air is bo clear and 

ftt people suffering with throat or lung troubles are 
idvised to go there. The birds also become strong 
mly and develop line voices, and the St. Andreas- 
Toilers," as they are called, are considered the finest 
1 the world. 
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To assist in their training, larks, nightingales, and spe- 
cially trained canaries with soft, sweet voices are used. 
There are also various mechanical devices which produce 
long trills, water bubbles, flute notes, and other pleasing 
sounds. Amid such surroundings the young birds begin 
to sing. Only those with pure, soft voices capable of high 
training remain here long. The poorer singers are removed 
to another room where, though they never will make first- 
class singers, theii* training still continues. Most of the 
birds, however, which are raised in St. Andreasburg and 
the vicinity are better than those bred in the valley. 

There are many other cities in Germany which we 
would like to visit — Heidelberg with its old castle 
ruins ; Cologne with its marvelously beautiful cathedral ; 
Leipzig with its great book binderies and establishments 
for dressing hides and skins. Time will not allow for all 
these trips, but we must make a flying visit to Berlin, the 
capital of the country. 

After London and Paris, Berlin is the largest city of 
Europe. Its situation helps somewhat to explain why this 
is so. It is the most central city of Europe, situated in 
the middle of the great plain, where important routes of 
travel from Paris to Petrograd, and from northern Europe 
to Italy, cross each other. 

On these highways of traffic it was natural that a great 
city should spring up. Many railroads radiate from Berlin, 
and canals stretch eastward to the Oder River and west- 
ward by the Spree and Havel rivers to the Elbe. 

Berlin is a great manufacturing center as well as an, 
important commercial city. You would soon be lost in the 
industrial section among the foundries, machine works, 
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locomotive works, electrical works, and silk, cotton, woolen, 
and linen mills, unsurpassed in Europe. 

This is not the part of the city, however, which most 
visitors like to see, not the part which has earned for 
Berlin the title of the cleanest city in Europe. There 
are other sections where we can drive through one wide, 
shaded street after another and see no dirt, no dust, and 
no disorder. 

There is one very beautiful avenue which, because of 
the linden trees which border it on either side, the Germans 
call Unter den Linden. On this wide boulevard are sep- 
arate divisions for heavy teams, for light carriages, for 
bicycles, for horseback riders, and for people on foot. This 
avenue is about a mile long. At one end is the palace, 
and at the other a lovely park, called the Tiergarten, or 
"animal garden.'* Should you like to go into the park 
for a while ? We enter it through the Brandenburg (iate, 
a fine stone structure of five entrances, the middle one 
surmounted by a splendid statue of the Goddess of Victory, 
la foi-mer years only the royal family might pass through 
* this middle entrance. 

We should like to remain for hours in this beautiful 
place, in the deep shade of the trees near one of the lovely 
^kes, watching the horseback riders, the children playing 
t^ the green grass, and the splendid carriages with liveried 
Coachmen and footmen. We must leave much of the coun- 
;ry unseen and many interesting cities unvisited, and hasten 
>n to its southern neighbors where scenes equally beautiful 
nd industries equally interesting await us. 
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also, a collection of castles, cathedrals, monasteries, and 
arsenals, which forms the most interesting part of the city. 
Much of the history of the ancient place centers around 
these buildings. 

Now let us go to the new city, the modem Prague, as 
different from the older part as our modem Washington 
is different from some historic New England village. Here 
is one of the finest museums in Europe, a splendid modem 
theater, an art gallery, a university, banks, street railways, 
and hotels such as one might find in any up-to-date city of 
the world. Here are also many manufacturing establish- 
ments, car shops, machine works, breweries, and paper mills, 
and many other industries which you would expect to see 
in a busy manufacturing city. 

The country of Jugoslavia, sometimes known a« tiie 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, extends ata^ 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic Sea. It is about W 
large iis Italy and is made up of Serbia, Monteiugio^ 
and some of the southern provinces of the old conmixfd 
Austria-Hungary. Of these different divisions, MontaM!(R> 
is the most rugged and mountainous, and Serbia is tlio 
largest and most important. 

Like the other countries of the Balkan Peninsula, Serbia 
and Montenegro were once parts of the great Turkish 
Empire. Like the other countries also, they revolted from 
Turkey because of the cruelty, the oppression, and the 
backwardness of their Mohammedan rulers. 

Owing to wars, oppressive government, and consequent 
poverty, the Serbs have not as yet progressed very far itt j 
civilization. They had made a good start in this direc- 1 
tion when the World War broke out in 1914. What they I 
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III 

Be able to spell and pronoonce the following names. Locate each 
Lace and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
k.dd other facts if possible. 



Alsace-Lorraine 


Hamburg 


Baltic Sea 


Czechoslovakia 


Heidelberg 


Black Forest 


Colorado 


Kiel 


Danube River 


East Indies 


Krefeld 


Elbe River 


England 


Leipzig 


Erzgebirge 


France 


London 


Green Mountains 


Netherlands 


Lowell 


Harz Mountains 


Russia 


Mainz 


Havel River 


Saxony 


Mannheim 


Kiel Canal 


Scandinavia 


New Orleans 


Moldau River 


United States 


Nuremberg 


Moselle River 




Paris 


North Sea 


Berlin 


Petrograd 


Oder River 


Bremen 


Pittsburgh 


Rhine River 


Chemnitz 


Portland 


Rhone River 


Cologne 


Rotterdam 


Saar River 


Dresden 


Ruhrort 


Seine River 


Diisseldorf 


St. Andreasburg 


Spree Kiver 


Elberfeld 


Sonneberg 


Thuringian Mountains 


Essen 


Stettin 


Vistula River 


Frankfort 


Washington 


Weser River 
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Boil is fertile, the climate good, the water supply abundant, 
tlie rivers numerous, the mineral wealth great, and tlie 
fiirests latge. Before the war none of the people were very 
ricli, hut neither were any very poor. Perhaps one reason 
for tliis is the fact tliat most of the peasants owned tbeii 
little funiis. The land was divided among the people, anc 




there were few large estates held by the wealthy and worked 
by the peasants as tenants Nine tenths of the people were 
farmers and raised on their farms most of the things that 
they needed in their daily life. Their crops of grain and 
vegetables and their cattle gave them food, and their flai 
and flocks supplied materials for clothing. If a Serb so- 
quired a little extra money, it was securely hidden in a» 
old stocking or invested in tools or machinery for his fann- 
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the Magyars — had little love for the others and no desire 
to be ruled by them; for years it was the strong hand 
of the old emperor, Francis Joseph, that held together 
these quarrelsome elements. 

It has long been the desire of the people of the Slav 
race who lived in the southern part of Austria-Hungary to 
unite with those of the little countries of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro farther south and set up an independent nation. 
Serbia's chief aim in joining in the World War was to 
free those people of her race who were living under the 
: rule of Austria-Hungary and thus enlarge the kingdom of 
I the Serbs. Thus has come into being the new country 
1 of Jugoslavia. The word Jugoslavia means "Southern 
I Slavs." Most of the people in Czechoslovakia, anotluT new 
I country of Central Europe, are also Slavs who live fart her 
north. Between these two new Slav countries lie Hungary, 
peopled largely by Magyars, and Austria, most of whose 
people are Germans. Therefore the greater part of Cen- 
tral Europe to-day, instead of being largely occupied by 
one great empire, as it was before the war, is made up 
of four countries, — Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
and Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia is a country about as large as Alabama. 
It is an inland region, its southern part drained by the 
Danube and its branches, and the northern portions by 
German rivers. M'uch of the commerce of the country will 
be carried on by these rivers and their connecting canals. 
Notice the western part of Czechoslovakia where it juts 
northward toward Germany. This part, known as Bohemia, 
occupies about a fourth of the entire country. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains where are found many valuable 
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minerals. The interior of Bohemia is the basin of an ok 
inland sea, about the size of Lake Michigan. The soil a 
this old basin is very fertile, as such valleys usually an 
aiid farming is important. The population is dense asi 
consequently the farms are very smalL Grains, vegetablee 
fruits, hops, sugar beets, and grapes are the principal crop 




One 



and cattle-raising and hog-raising are important. The li) 
of the peasant is very simple, his needs few, and his foo 
cheap. Yet he is often unable to supply his few neec 
from his small farm, and during the winter months man 
of the farmers and their families, like those of German 
and other European countries, work at a variety of occup 
tions in their own little homes. Lai^e quantities of too 
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ud kitchen utensils are made in Bohemia in thin n-ay, and 
buttons, bags, lace, embroideries, gloves, liair nets, Ix'ikIh, 
linen, and many, many other things are made in the [icaNants' 
houses during the 
cold months when 

there is little to do 

on the farms. 
Before the war 

Bohemia was the 

■ut important part 

of tiie old empire 

ofAuBtiiarHiingar}-. 

It is blessed by 

Nitore with almost 

nay kind of agri- 

liiiltQTal and mineral 

(wnirce. The great 

sugar industry of the 

empire was centered 

in Bohemia ; the 
ffUis of the Austro- 
Hungarian artillerj- 
«ere made here ; 
ibnut half of the 
snomious (luantity 
of beer manufac- 
tured in the country was browed in iliiw scctiun: its 
textile industries were mast imiiortaiit. iiiid its [>r(idiictif>ii 
of embroideries, lace, linen, leatlicr, plicniiciils, luirdwiire, 
Mil machinery was very laiT^c. Tlic Klbi' liivcr. i>( wliif-h 
you read in the last chapter, driiin-s niiK^li of IJolieinia, iuid 
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most of the foreign trade is carried on by rail and watc 
through the great port of Hamburg at its mouth. 

All tourists in Bohemia like to purchase gloves whil 
in this country, and some of the supply in our stores ha 
come from this part of Czechoslovakia. The leather fo 
the gloves is cut at the factories, but the making is don< 
largely in the homes. One of the family does the ornamenta 
stitching on the back, another the stitching of the seams, 
another makes the buttonholes or fastens on the snaps. In 
parts of Bohemia there are thousands of women and girb 
who spend all their time at home in working on gloves. 

You have all heard of Bohemian glassware, which hu 
been famous for centuries. The china and porcelain made 
there is almost as well known, and in ordinary years nrtujh 
fine tableware is exported from this part of Europe Bdo 
the United States. 

The mineral springs of Bohemia have brought her aweh 
fame and money. The hot water of these springs is tbom^ 
to be helpful in curing many diseases, though tfaft;vij 
faces of some of the drinkers indicate that the tMfp > 
not always pleasant. Millions of bottles of mineral witoti 
and salts have been sent out of the country annually, and 
thousands of people each year have visited the springs. 

Wliat kind of a bath will you take while you are at 
the springs ? You may have your choice of a mud bath 
a mineral water bath, a carbonic acid bath, or a Russiai 
steam bath. These are only a few of the many varietiei 
which the visitors at the bathing establishments connecte< 
with the springs may experiment with. 

While we are in this part of Czechoslovakia, you wi] 
enjoy a visit to the old city of Prague, which, next t 
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Vienna and Budapest, ia tlje lai^est city of Central Europe. 
Fi-ague is really a cluster of towns connected by as many 
bridges over the little river in whose valley the city lias 
;;rown up. 

Prague is an old city. Ita ancient town ball was built 
one hundred and fifty years before Coliiiuhiih sailed ii(.'h 




i Atlantic. Its moat filled with water once protected 

t place from invacion. but has since been changed into 
K^lendid street. Its Jewish burying ground is eight 

milred years old. 

You remember reading in the chapter on Russia of the 

Kremlin of Moscow, and the wonderful colleetion of build- 

L ii^ inside the historic iuclosure. Prc^ue has a Kremlin 
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also, a collection of castles, cathedrals, monasteries, aa< 
arsenals, which forms the most interesting part of the city"* 
Much of the history of the ancient place centers around 
these buildings. 

Now let us go to the new city, the modem Prague, as 
different from the older part as our modern Washington 
is different from some historic New England village. Here 
is one of the finest museums in Europe, a splendid modem 
theater, an art gallery, a university, banks, street railways, 
and hotels such as one might find in any up-to-date city of 
the world. Here are also many manufacturing establish' 
ments, car shops, machine works, breweries, and paper millSf 
and many other industries which you would expect to see 
in a busy manufacturing city. 

The country of Jugoslavia, sometimes known as the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, extends akmg 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic Sea. It is about as 
large as Italy and is made up of Serbia, Montenegro^ 
and some of the southern provinces of the old countiy of 
Austria-Hungary. Of these different divisions, Montenegro 
is the most rugged and mountainous, and Serbia is the 
largest and most important. 

Like the other countries of the Balkan Peninsula, Serbia 
and Montenegro were once parts of the great Turkish 
Empire. Like the other countries also, they revolted from 
Turkey because of the cruelty, the oppression, and the 
backwardness of their Mohammedan rulers. 

Owing to wars, oppressive government, and consequent 
poverty, the Serbs have not as yet progressed very far in 
civilization. They had made a good start in this direc- 
tion when the World War broke out in 1914. What they 
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iffeied (luring this war has set them back many yeeja. 

e than a fourth of tlie people of Serbia were killed 

le war or died from diseai«t or hunger. Many of her 

iH and vill^es were destroyed, three fourths of hor live 

^i*i( killed and driven away, and half of her tools and 




^linery Btolen or broken up hy the retreating enemy. 

bwing these facts, we can understiind that it raiiHt Ire a 

time Vjefore tlie villagers will he tilling their small 

1 and living comfortably and happily again in their 

5 homes. 

lie part of Jugoslavia which is occupied by Serbia i 
I in the gifts bestowed on it by Mother Nature. The 
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soil is fertile, the climate good, the water supply abundtu 
tJie rivera numerous, the mineral wealth great, and the 
forests large. Before the war none of the people were very 
rich, but neither were any very poor. Perhaps one reason 
for this is the fact that most of the peasants owned their 
little farms. The land was divided among the people, and 




there were few large estates held by the wealthy and worked 
by the peasants as tenants. Nine tentlis of the people were 
farmers and raised on their farms most of the things that 
they needed in their daily life. Their crops of grain and 
vegetables and their cattle gave them food, and their flas 
and flocks supplied materials for clothing. If a Serb ac- 
quired a little extra money, it was securely hidden in aii 
old stocking or invested in tools or machinery for bis facm. 
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From the little villages clustered under the plum trees 
the men carried their wheat and com in rough wooden carts 
for miles to the mills along the rivers. Here the grain was 
ground much as it is in the river mills along the Danube. 
Every peasant had and, as the country recovers from itH 
great losses, hopes to have again his cattle, sheep, gouts, 
and pigs. There is much fine pasture land in the country, 
and many head of live stock can be raised. Some of thesi' 
wander through the forests of oak and beech iuid feed on 
the nuts under the trees. 

The]:e aro two chief reasons why Serbia sniTenMl so 
greatly in. the World War. One is l)ecause of its position. 
The Balkan Peninsula forms a gi-eat highway of trade 
between European countries, with tlieir extensive nianu- 
factnies and dense populations, and undeveloped Asia, 
with its riches of raw materials and its people just awaken- 
ing to new needs and desires. Most of the Balkan Ten- 
insula is mountainous. The ancient trade routes and the 
modern railroads must follow the valleys of the rivers. 
These Connect Belgrade on the northern border of StM-bia 
with Constantinople^ the key to Asia. Study a good 
map' on which these valley routes are shown. Find also 
another valley route which runs south to the port of 
Salonica" on the JSgean Sea. The two ehief railroiwls 
of the Balkan Peninsula follow these valleys. You can 
readily see that, if Germany wished to get possession of 
Central and Southern Europe and thence expand into 
Asia, it was necessary for her to control these railroads 
and have possession of the through lines from Belgrade to 
the waters at the south. It was in the campaigns directed 
to this end that Serbia suffered most. 
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are used in great quantities in the leather manufactories 
of Vienna, and many gloves are exported from the city. 

We see also in the stores musical and scientific instru- 
ments and glittering displays of china and glassware. 
Many railroads branch out from Vienna, carrying these 
and other products to all parts of Europe and to the 
Meaix)rtH to be shipped to other continents. 

Witli regret we leave the gay city behind us and con- 
tinue our sail down the river. This part of the trip is 
made in a large steamer which reminds us of those used 
on the Hudson River. Pleasure boats, carrying many 
Viennese crowds, are flying up and down. The river is 
full of craft passnig and repassing the huge rafts of lum- 
l>er — heavy boats filled with grain and puffing tugs towing 
vessels numy times larger than themselves. 

Souk* thirty or more miles from Vienna the hiUs close 
in on citlier side of the river, and we know that beyond 
them lies the object of our sail — the great plain of Hun- 
j^ary. The Carpathian Mountains encircle it for nine 
hundred miles, forming a natural boundaiy from the north- 
west around to the east and south. Besides the opening in 
the mountains through which the river enters from tbe^i 
wiestJ, and the narrow gorge in the south where it worb | 
its way through the heights out of Hungarian territory, the ' 
only means of communication between the inclosed plain and j 
the outside world is through a few difficult mountain passes. | 
The I)anul)e, as you can see, is the only natural waterway 
which oonnects the valley of Hungary with other countries. 
There is only one river in the whole plain, a small branch 
of the Vistula, which does not finally join the Danube on 
its way to the Black Sea. For more than six hundred miles,- 
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a distance about equal to that from Duluth to St. Louis, 
wmding in and out across the level plain, bordered by corn- 
fields and waving wheat, the great river flows on, the nar- 
row remnant of an immense lake which once filled the whole 
valley. Through long ages the basin has been gradually 
filled by the fine, rich soil brought by the streams from the 
mountains around. This deposit, which in places is several 
hundred feet thick, is the secret of the great fertility of the 
region. There are a few barren tracts, but nearly all of this 
great Hungarian plain is capable of producing immense 
crops much larger than the peasant of to-day in his igno- 
rance of scientific agriculture has dreamed of raising. For 
miles and miles on either side of the river one can see fields 
of nodding wheat, yellow corn, climbing hops, blue-eyed 
flax, stalky hemp, grapes ripening in the sun, tobacco plants 
hiding the ground beneath their great leaves, and acres of 
mealy potatoes such as a Maine farmer might well envy. 
We must not picture this whole region, however, as a plain. 
Though there are large areas as level as a floor, there are 
also great stretches of rolling, hilly land nmch like parts of 
New England. In the pastures of the upland region large 
numbers of horses and cattle feed, and in the oak forests 
thousands of hogs live on the acorns. In every village you 
can hear the cackling of hens and the crowing of roosters. 
A ride through the Danube valley furnishes many odd, 
interesting sights. Down by the river is a swineherd tend- 
ing the hogs from the village yonder ; he makes a curious 
appearance in his long blouse and full trousers. He has a 
Jtafif to aid him in guiding his squealing charges, and he 
jarries a long, curiously shaped pipe from which he enjoys 
lis afternoon smoke. When the sun gets low he drives the 
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greater part of the chief industries of the old empire were 
carried on in other parts of the country. 

Vienna, once a city of more than two million people, 
and the gay, proud capital of a prouder empire, is to-day 
the capital city of a little country of perhaps nine or ten 
million people. Before the World War Vienna was veiy 
wealthy, but its wealth came chiefly from people nearly all 
of whom made their money in parts of the kingdom now 
included in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other independ- 
ent nations. Vienna was the center of art, of science, of 
government, of education, of commerce, of banking, of 
sports and amusements, and of wealth and fashion. During 
the war Vienna lost much of its wealth. To-day, i 
of being the capital of a great empire, it is only the 
of a small, poor country with few resources and ind 
What will be tlie future of the city ? Will Prague, 
pest, Warsaw, or some other metropolis take its pi 
tlie gay center of Central Europe ? Only time can 
the (question. 

The countries of Central Europe have very little 
coast, but they possess one of the greatest rivers of Eur(^ . 
the beautiful blue Danube. A sail down this wonderful | 
river takes us into the heart of Hungaiy, a region famous i 
for its grain fields. The Danube is about the same length j 
as the St. Lawrence, but bears very little resemblance to it ■ 
in other ways. Unlike the American river, which has its 4" 
source hi one of the Great Lakes, the Danube has its 3 
beginning in two tiny streams, the Brigach and the Brege. ' 
They start in the foothills of the Black Forest Mountains * 
and come tumbling over the rocks, gathering strength from ; 
little streamlets which hurry down the slopes. 
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I seems hardly possible that this small, muddy stream 
. really the mighty Danube. But as it flows aloug, now 
tirough smiling valleys and now in the shadow of tower- 
Qg mountain peaks, now spreading its blue waWrs around 
jreen islands and now receiving swift streams from wooded 




hds and from the high Alps, it grows in volume from 
' brooklet to the mighty river, the second largest 
rope. 

my miles from the source of the Danube you will 
i city of Ulin, the head of navigation on tlie river. 
! is a very old city with crooked streets, and narrow 
-■'s, many of which have stood since the days, centuries 
M-hen the crusaders passed down the Danube valley 
iitir way to Asia to rescue the burial place of Christ 
1 the bands of Turkish Mohammedans. 
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Below Ulna, in place of tlie acacia trees wliich lined ■B 
banks of the river farttier upstream, we see long rows of 
williiws. Beyond them, in the fields, Bome peasant women 
are dicing potatoes with curious-looking spades. Central 
Europe produces enormous quantities of potatoes. TIip 
crop is so iniinonse tliat if it were loaded on freight raw 




of the ordinary capacity, the train would be more than 
long enough to fill three tracks stretching from London 
across Europe and Asia to Peking, China. 

Farther down the river we see the people working ii 
the hayfields and bending over the long rows of sugai 
There are many factories where immense qnan 
titles of beet sugar are made, and this product is i 
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of the chief exports of the region. Both men and women 
are at work in the fields. The women and girls can do 
nearly as much work as the men, but their pay is much 
smaller, in some cases . amounting to only twenty-five 
dollars a year. 

Some heavy, lumbering wagons filled with hay and drawn 
by cows or oxen are waiting for the ferry to cross the river. 
The animals show no hesitation in going aboard the large, 
flat boat, and stand quietly chewing their cuds while the 
boat is slowly pulled across the stream by means of 
wire guys. 

Kelheim, where we next stop, is a town of little impor- 
tance save for the fact that it is the terminus of the Ludwig 
G«aaL.*This important waterway extends to the Main River 
aoJl.£lil]B joins the waters of the Danube and the Rhine and 
of ifhe 'Black and North seas. 

■We see many large, flat boats being towed by horses up 
ti|0 Ktream. These were filled farther up the Danube with 
or. with lumber from the mountain forests and were 
downstream with the current, carrying the horses 
After the freight is unloaded the horses drag the 
empty boats back to the starting place. Most of the long- 
distance trafl&c of this part of the Danube valley is carried 
on by rail, but the local trade from town to town is carried 
on in this primitive way on the river. 

We are approaching Passau, a queer old town where the 
houses cling to the steep rocks, and the roads zigzag back 
and forth up the steep hills. When we consult our maps 
of the region and find that the city is situated almost on 
the boundary line of Germany we understand better the 
reason for the great fort which crowns the heights. 
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thrifty merchant lost his wealth and perchance his life to 
the robber knights who lived in these gray old castles and 
preyed on the travelers who dared attempt the journey 
down the Danube. The legends of brave knights, cruel rob- 
bers, lovely maidens, and horrible witches are as numerous 
and as fascinating as those of the Rhine. 

Soon tlie broadening river full of boats and the open- 
ing plain surrounded by hills tell us that we are nearing 
Vienna. 

The city stands on the shores of the Danube just 
where the river cuts its way between the Alps on the 
west and the Carpathians on the east. This natural water 
highway thus furnishes a route from western Asia into 
northern and western Europe. Other natural routes, jcl 
travel lead through passes in the mountains and tl 
river valleys from northern Italy to Germany and 
Railroads always follow the easiest routes ; therefor^ 
radiate from Vienna through these natural highwaj 
the spokes of a wheel. The rivers of this section 
lead to open ocean ports, so that most of the oceaa- 
freight is carried by rail, and Vienna has thus 
great railroad center. 

We should like to remain in the city for some days, 
to visit the great university, to see the royal palace, to 
drive between the long rows of linden trees on the Ring- 
strasse, the beautiful boulevard which has been built around 
the city where the ancient moat once lay, or to walk in 
one of the finest of all the parks of Europe, the Prater. 
This beautiful pleasure resort contains stately forests of 
oaks, elms, and chestnuts, lovely gardens, sparkling lakes, 
and wide avenues. There are games and shows and animals 
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I merry^o-rounds &od so many interestiDg sights that 
we should fiad plenty of entertainment for many hours; 
but we finally deijide to turn from these and the other 
attractions to another part of the pity, where are located 
the ^eat cotton and silk mills and other factories. 




i are interested in the glove manufactures and buy 
1 pairs, for they are of fine quality and cheaper than 
r are in America. Skins from the sheep and lambs 
*iiich feed on the plain of Hungary, and from the gnats 
rtaeb wander over the pastures of the Balkan Peninsula, 
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there is little skilled labor among them. They are ytrj 
fond of music, and no village festival is complete without 
the gypsy band. 

Besides the grain from the borders of the Danube, 
great quantities are brought from the valleys of the Tisza 
and the Drave rivers. In their basins are the same level 
stretches, the same straggling villages, the same rich soil, 
and the same abundant crops as in the valley of the 
Danube. Thousands of Magyars, Jews, Russians, Bulga- 
rians, and Serbians, each with different language, different 
customs, and different dress, are engaged in raising the 
same kind of crops. Down the winding Tisza and the 
muddy Drave and through the canals connecting them 
with the Danulx5 come barges loaded deep with grain, and 
rafts of luml)er from the distant forests. Whole families 
live in the tiny houses on both barges and rafts. The 
children play, and the women attend to the cooking and 
washing lus if they were on land, while the men guide 
the heavy c-nift on its slow journey. 

At the junction of the Save and Danube rivers lies 
Belgrade, the capital of the new country of Jugoslaviai 
Being from its situation the key to the rich plain of 
Hungary, it has been for ages, as has been stated, an ob- 
ject of warfare between the countries to the north and the 
south, and has been captured and recaptured many times 
by these nations. 

Beyond Belgrade the river flows on, now through fertile 
plains, now between green foothills, across smiling valleys 
rich in yellow grainfields, straight on to a narrowing gorge 
beyond which loom lofty mountains. The gorge grows 
narrower and darker, the scene more wild and gloomy, the- 
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a distance about equal to that from Duluth to St. Louis, 
winding in and out across the level plain, bordered by corn- 
fields and waving wheat, the great river flows on, the nar- 
row remnant of an immense lake which once filled the whole 
valley. Through long ages the basin has been gradually 
filled by the fine, rich soil brought by the streams from the 
mountains around. This deposit, which in places is several 
hundred feet thick, is the secret of the great fertility of the 
region. There are a few barren tracts, but nearly all of this 
great Hungarian plain is capable of producing immense 
crops much larger than the peasant of to-day in his igno- 
rance of scientific agriculture has dreamed of raising. For 
miles and miles on either side of the river one can see fields 
(rf nodding wheat, yellow com, climbing hops, blue-eyed 
flax, stalky hemp, grapes ripening in the sun, tobacco plants 
hiding the ground beneath their great leaves, and acres of 
mealy potatoes such as a Maine farmer might well envy. 
We must not picture this whole region, however, as a plain. 
Though there are large areas as level as a floor, there are 
iho great stretches of rolling, hilly land much like parts of 
New England. In the pastures of the upland region large 
fiombers of horses and cattle feed, and in the oak forests 
I Aoasands of hogs live on the acorns. In every village you 
I on hear the cackling of hens and the crowing of roosters. 
I A ride through the Danube valley furnishes many odd, 
jiiteresting sights. Down by the river is a swineherd tend- 
iig the hogs from the village yonder ; he makes a curious 
l|f)earance in his long blouse and full trousers. He has a 
ptaff to aid him in guiding his squealing charges, and he 
ffrries a long, curiously shaped pipe from which he enjoys 
ik afternoon smoke. When the sun gets low he drives the 
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• 
more modem methods of cultivating and harvesting, the - 

crop raised in the Danube valley will be greatly increased. 

As we continue our trip on the Danube we find the 
scenes on the water fully as intei*esting as those upon the 
land, for the peasants use the river and its branches for 
many purposes. Whole families come to spend the day j.: 
on the banks. The children watch the pigs and fowl on 
the shore while at the same time their fingers are busy 
with some piece of embroidery, for the peasants do beau- 
tiful work and like to decorate their garments with fine 
needlework. 

The women occupy their time by washing on the river 
banks. On the flat rocks they pound out the dirt from the 
clothes with a wooden mallet and carry them to the flhdie 
in rude tubs on their heads. Some of the men tend lie 
cattle, while others take the com to the mill to be ground. 
It is chiefly for this latter reason that they have come to 
the river, for in Hungary most of the mills for grinding 
the grain are situated in the water. All along this part 
of the Danube near the banks where the current is swift 
these curious structures may be seen. The water wheels are 
supported by two boats of diflterent sizes. The larger one 
contains the mill and the home of the miller, while the 
smaller boat farther out in the stream contains the rest of 
the machinery. 

A great deal of the grain raised in Hungary is ground in 
these river mills. In the harvest season the peasants drive 
their slow, lumberhig carts, drawn by oxen or buffaloes, 
across the plain to the Danube and camp on its banks, 
awaiting their turn for the grinding of their grain. The 
journey often takes many days, for the teams are slow and 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE NETHERLANDS AND OTHER DAIRYING 

COUNTRIES 

Our next visit will be to the Netherlands, and a strange 

I Countiy we shall find it, different in many ways from any 

' other which we have studied. The land is lower than the 

Ocean, and nearly as level as the floor of your schoolroom ; 

, there are no hills, nbr stones, nor dashing waterfalls. The 

fences are ditches of water instead of wire or wooden i>iil- 

ings. The people wash their sidewalks, scrub their barns, 

and blanket their cows to protect them from flies and 

from the cold. Surely our visit to this queer land will be 

an interesting one. 

All of the Netherlands, most of Denmark, and the north- 
em part of Belgium may be included in the term ** Low 
Countries." Of these three the Netherlands is the most 
noted for her dairy products, so we will visit that country 
first. It is a very small place, being only one and a half 
limes the size of Massachusetts, with about twice the 
population. It is very different from that state, however, 
for, as we have said, it has no hills nor stones, while Miissa- 
. chusetts has plenty of both. More than half of the Dutch 
'."people live on farms, while the majority of the people of 
' Maasachtisetts live in cities. In the Netherlands there are 
nore than* two million cattle, while in Massachusetts there 
Og- hardly more than one eighth of that number. So if 

2S1 
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Budapest or towed upstream to Vienna, where many lai^e 
modem mills similar to those ia Minneapolis are situated. 

Budapest, splendidly situated in the heart of the country 
and at the lowest place od the Danube where it can be 
easily bridged, is the center of Hungarian trade. It ia 
made up of two cities, Buda and Pest, the one on the 
right bank of the Danube, which here is wider than the 
Thames at London, and the other on the left. Buda, on 




the west bank, is the older, the smaller, and the more hilly 
of the two. On the rocky heights above the city stands 
an old fortress, keeping watch on the river at its feet 
The white walls of the royal palace gleam from the hilJ- 
top. The parliament houses of the capital are in Pest 
which is situated on the low plain on the eastern bank of 
the Danube. Here also are most of the business blocks 
and fine business houses. 

Budapest has been a rapidly growing city. To-day it is 
larger than St Louis and ranks high in commerce and 
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lad merry-go-ruimds auil so mauy interesting Bights that 
ive should find plenty of entertainment for many honrs; 
but we finally decide to turn from these and the other 
attractions to another part of the city, where are located 
the great cotton and silk mills and other factories. 




! are interested in the glove manufactures and buy 

!b1 pairs, for they are of fine quality and cheaper than 

■ are in America. Skins from the sheep and lambs 

wbich feed on the plain of Hungary, and from the goats 

I wander over the pastures of the Balkan Peninsula, 
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thrifty merchant lost his wealth aiid perchance his life to 
the robber knights who lived in these gray old castles and 
preyed on the travelers who dared attempt the journey 
down the Danube. The legends of brave knights, cruel rob- 
bers, lovely maidens, and horrible witches are as numerous 
and as fascinating as those of the Rhine. 

Soon the broadening river full of boats and the open- 
ing plain surrounded by hills tell us that we are nearing 
Vienna. 

The city stands on the shores of the Danube just 
where the river cuts its way between the Alps on the 
west and the Carpathians on the east. This natural water 
highway thus furnislies a route from western Asia into 
northern and western Europe. Other natural routes of 
travel lead through passes in the mountains and throagh 
river valleys from northern Italy to Germany and Riuiia. 
Railroads always follow the easiest routes ; therefore tiiey 
radiate from Vienna through these natural highways: .dj^e 
the spokes of a wheel. The rivers of this section do 1uot> 
lead to open ocean ports, so that most of the ocean-boilBjdL 
freight is carried by rail, and Vienna has thus become i^» 
great railroad center. 

We should like to remain in the city for some 
to visit the great university, to see the royal palace, t 
drive between the long rows of linden trees on the Rin| 
strasse, the beautiful boulevard which has been built aroun -^ 
the city where the ancient moat once lay, or to walk i__ -^ 
one of the finest of all the parks of Europe, the Prate '^^^• 
This beautiful pleasure resort contains stately forests cr:^^ 
oaks, elms, and chestnuts, lovely gardens, sparkling lake 
^nd wide avenues. There are ^auies and shows and anima' 
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cliffs higher and stnughter, until the Danube finally makes 
a wild dash between them and emerges swirling, hurrying, 
dashing, tumbling over the rocks at Orsova, the Iron Gate. 
The most dangerous part of this stretch of water is now 
avoided by a canal, and other portions have been improved 
hj the deepening of the channel and by the removal of 
some of the rocks, so that vessels drawing nine feet of 
water can safely pass the 'place. The Iron Gate has been 
from earliest times a place of great importance, forming 
as it does a natural barrier in this great water highway 
which connects the East and the West 

At one time Russia had control of the mouth of the 
Danube and, to help her own trade, ma^le unwise laws 
.which restricted the traffic on the river. It is not possible 
frfof any nation to do this to-day, for an international com- 
pnission, composed of men from all the interested countries, 
trols and regulates its navigation. The commission has 
eyed and made accurate maps of the delta and has im- 
ved one of the mouths by making canals to avoid the 
rous places. It has deepened the channel of the river, 
'rtened the route by cuttings, and otherwise aided the 
erce of the countries lying in the Danube valley. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. The former empire of Austria-Hungary. 

i. The new countries of Central Europe. 

3l Czechoslovakia. 

i. Life and industaries in Bohemia. 

ft. The old city of Prague. 

C Jagoslavia. 

7. Life in Serbia. 
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8. The city of Belgrade. 

9. The present country of Austria. 

10. The Danube River and its valley. 

11. Vienna and Budapest. 

II 

1. Sketch Central Europe. Show the boundaries of the couni 
as they were before the war. 

2. Sketch another map of Central Europe, showing the coun 
as they are to-day. 

3. The names of what countries have disappeared from the 
of Central Europe ? What new names are shown ? 

4. Why is the position of Serbia important ? 

5. Why has Belgrade grown to be so important a city? Vie 
Budapest? 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chs 
Add other facts if possible. 



Austria 


Duluth 


Drave River 


Austria- 1 1 angary 


London 


Elbe River 


Balkan Peninsula 


Moscow 


Great Lakes 


Bohemia 


Orsova 


Hudson River 


Czechoslovakia 


Passau 


Ludwig Canal 


Germ any 


Peking 


Main River 


Hungary 


Prague 


North Sea 


Italy 


St. Louis 


Rhine River 


Jugoslavia 


Salonica 


Save River 


Montenegro 


Uhn 


St. Lawrence River 


Russia 


Vienna 


Thames River 


Serbia 


Washington 


Tisza River 


Turkey 


Adriatic Sea 


Vistula River 


Belgrade 


JEgean Sea 


Alps Mountains 


Budapest 


Black Sea 


Black Forest Mounti 


Constantinople 


Danube River 


Carpathian Mountai] 
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and merry-go-rounds and so many interesting Bights tlmt 
we sliould find plenty of entertainoient for many hours; 
hat we finally deeide to turn from these and the other 
letions to anotlier part of tlie city, where are located 
e great cotton and silk luills and other factories. 




s interested in the glove manufactures and buy 
1 pairs, for they are of fine quality and cheaper than 
ney are in America. Skins from the sheep and lambs 
'■liich feed on the plain of Hungary, and from the goats 
wiii^ wander over tiie pastures of the Balkan Peninsula^ 
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existed only since the twelfth century, for before that time 
the part of the country where it now lies was covered by 
lakes and marshes. 

The Zuider Zee is about eighty miles long from north to 
south and about forty miles wide in the widest part. The 
Dutch people have now set themselves the gigantic task of 
reclaiming the southern part of this great basin. The entire 
work will occupy between thirty and forty years and will 
be done step by step, as the task is far too great to com" 
plete as a whole. 

The entire undertaking has been so well planned that all 
the near-by cities and the rivers of the region will be undish 
turbed. The work will be so gradually carried out that the 
people engaged in the fisheries of the Zuider Zee will have 
time to adjust themselves to the changed conditions. 

The entire cost of this great project will be nearly one 
hundred million dollars, an immense sum for a small nation 
to raise. But the Dutch people are willing to make the 
investment, knowing that the eight hundred square miles 
of fertile land which will be added to their country will 
yield rich returns. 

Having learned something of how the coimtry was made 
let us see how it looks. We can travel the entire length 
and breadth of it without seeing a high hill or finding a large 
stone. The whole surface is level as a floor and is covered 
with the thickest, greenest grass that you can imagine. 
Everywhere throughout the country, scattered over the M 
meadows, are large, fat, clean, contented-looking black-and- 
white cows. You might look for a long time without seeing 
a red cow such as is common in the United States, though 
there are a few such now owned in the Netherlands. 




( are interested in the glove maniifactiireB aud buy 
1 pairs, for they are of iine quality and cheaper than 
I in America. Skins from the sheep and lamba 
k feed on the plain of Hungary, and from the goats 
I wander over the pastures of the Balkan Peninsula, 
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The square where the market is held is surrounded on 
three sides by tall, narrow buildings, and on the fourth side 
by a canal. The market is held every Friday, and on Thurs- 
day afternoons the canal is filled with boats and barges, 
piled high with round yellow balls. Queer-looking wagons 
painted bright red, or green, or blue come in from the 
country loaded with nothing but cheeses. Until late in the 
evening the streets resound with the voices of young men 
and maidens, who make a celebration of the occasion, and 
the wagons rattle over the pavements through the entire 
night. 

Having selected a good place for his product, the farmer 
tosses the golden balls from boat or wagon to an assistant, 
who catches them as skillfully as a player of a baseball nine 
would, and piles them carefully on the ground. When the 
cheeses are all unloaded they are covered with sailcloth 
until the market opens. The piles in which they are laid 
are usiTally eight or ten cheeses wide, thirty to fifty long, 
and only two layers deep. 

Before market time some of the sellers may be seen care- 
fully rubbing their cheeses with oil until they shine. The 
market opens promptly at ten o^clock. A little while befoie 
that hour we see a number of men with white suits, and 
hats of red, yellow, blue, or some other bright color, begin 
to congregate in the market place. These are the porters, 
who will carry the cheeses to the weighing house. The 
men who do the weighing have the same brilliantly colored 
hats, and each porter must take his load to the one who 
wears his color. 

When the clock in the old church tower announces the 
opening of the market, the country people remove the 
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^d sidewalks are all as clean as soapsuds and strong arms 
Can make them, and one writer declares that the tninks of 
the trees are scrubbed alsa Be that as it may, all the other 
things around the house have their weekly liath. It may 
be that the fine quality of Dutch butter and clieese is 
partly due to the clean condition of the c(jws, stables, pails, 
and tabs. 

Coald we look down upon Amst^nlani from an airsliip, 
we ahoald see a dense collection of dull-red piniked roofs 
nidi here and there a tower of a clnirch rising al)ov<^ thciu. 
Winding in and out, in and out, among the buildings are 
mmA, dark canals, crossed by many bridg(;s and iilled with 
\aWf flat barges or with ships carrying masts tall(;r than 
some of the housetops. The larger v<*ssels an; on the two 
DMiit important canals, the Xoilii Holland Canal and the 
Ifordi Sea Canal, both of which eonn(M't Amsterdam with 
tiie open water and make the city a commenrial {)ort of 
die North Sea. 

b, the smaller canals we can see from our airship hun- 
diids of broad, flat barges. Should you like t(; live on one 
and creep day after day slowly up and down the 
canals? If you were a Dutt^h boy yon would take 
taxti walking on the Imnk and pulling the boat along 
•^^ikmt Tope^ while your father would sit in the stem, 
the long pipe that is seldom out of a Dutchman's 
noath, and steering the heavy craft. 

Hundreds and thousands of families in the Netherlands 
know no other home than these barges. They have their 
own tiny rooms in the stem of the boat, their cages of song 
Irirds, and their neat little flower gardens, and they live 
bappily and contentedly in their moving houses. 
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cars would be loaded with England's sbtire, while the '■ 
amount carried by the remaining cars would be shipped to i 
several other countries. | 

Some of you are perhf^s wondering what cheese is and 
bow it b made. If some rennet, a substance prepared from 
a calf s stomach, be put into milk it makes the milk curdle. 
In the process of curd- 
ling, the casein and fat, 
two of the principal ele- 
ments in milk, separate 
from the others and form 
a solid substance called 
curds; the watery ma- 
terial which is left 'a 
called whey. 

When the curds aie 
pressed, more of the 
whey is forced out Salt 
is added and the mass i* 
worked over. It is then 
put into molds of the 
desired shape and pressed 
again, after which the 
cheese is left for some 
days or weeks to ripen. During the ripening process the 
growth of certain forms of vegetable life called mold gives 
to each kind of cheese its own peculiar flavor. 

The Dutch people do not use all their milk for cheese- 
making, for in the southern part of the country, especially, 
great quantities are used for butter. A freight train long 
enough to carry the entire cheese product of the Netberlaadft 
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would stretch about twenty miles, and one loaded with 
the butter product would be only four miles shorter. 

Let us leave the dairy farms and the flat green meadows 
dotted with black-and-white cows, and follow the butter 
and cheese to the shipping port, Amsterdam, so that we 
may see what a Dutch city is like. 

Amsterdam has often been compared to Venice. Both 
have many canals which serve as streets, and hundreds of 
bridges. Both are commercial cities, Venice chiefly of the 
past, and Amsterdam of the present. In the northern city 
as well as m the southern the visitor notices that the water 
of the canals is very dirty, and there is an abundance of 
smells of various kinds arising from it. But there the re- 
semblance ceases. Amsterdam is cold and matter-of-fact. 
Venice is warm and full of poetry and romance. Venice 
has beautiful old palaces. Amsterdam is full of solid, dig- 
nified, but not beautiful, houses. Most of the buildings are 
built on a foundation of piles driven dee[) into the loose 
soil, and it is said that building the part of the house under 
the ground costs as much as building that which is above. 

In some of the older streets the piles have settled un- 
evenly in the swampy soil, so that the houses lean forward 
as if they were trying to make it possible for the people in 
the upper stories to shake hands across the narrow street. 
These old houses are tall and narrow with very slanting roofs 
and are usually placed with the gable end to the street. In 
many of them, fastened close to the window on the second 
floor, is a small mirror which can be tipped in different 
lirections. By looking into the glass the Dutch housewife 
rhile biisy with her knitting can watch the doings in the 
treet, or see who her caller is without going to the door. 
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One of the induBtries in Amsterdam which we wisK to 
see is that of diamond-cutting. There are several establisb- 
ments in the city, for Amsterdam is one of the chief cen- 
ters of the world for such work, and many precious stones 
are cut and polished in its workshops. As the diamonds 
come from the mine they are rough and dull, and it requireB 
skilled workmen to cut 
them so that no pieces 
of the precious gems 
will be wasted, and to 
polish them so that thef 
will glitter and glisten 
in the light. 

A diamond is the 
hardest of stones and 
can be cut only by m- 
other diamond and pol- 
ished only by diamond 
dust. That which gath- 
ers from polishing ths 
is so valaaUe 
that every grain is caw- 
fully saved in metaj boxes. The United States is the best 
customer of the diamond merchants of Amsterdam, and 
more than half of the sparkling gems which are cut in that 
(dty are bought by Americans. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands are mow 
than fifty times (is large as the country itself, and much of 
its <:ommcrce is carried on with these far-away lands.- At 
(he docks in Amsterdam we see vessels from the Dutdi 
possessions in both the East and the West Indies. Sw» 
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have brought cargoes of coflfee and of linseed oil, for Am- 
sterdam is one of the greatest markets for both of these 
products. Other ships from the same rich islands in the 
East are loaded with tea, sugar, spices, and cinchona bark, 
from which the bitter medicine, quinine, is made. There 
are also grain ships with cargoes of rye from Russia and 
wheat from the United States, and many other vessels 
from near-by European countries and from far-away lands. 
They will be loaded with manufactured goods — leather, 
sugar, pottery, tiles, bricks, glassware, fish, cattle, dairy 
products, and bulbs and seeds for the return voyage. 

In the Netherlands more people in proportion to the 
whole population are engaged in dairying than in any 
other country in the world, yet in many other countries 
the industry is a very important one. Across the Channel 
in the British Isles there are made in ordinary years enor- 
mous quantities of butter and even larger amounts of fine 
dieese. The quantity usually produced is enough to give 
annually every person in the great city of London between 
thirty and forty pounds of both articles. There are, however, 
80 many other large cities in England to be supplied that she 
imports annually many thousands of tons. Great quantities 
come in long trainloads from western Siberia, a region in 
which the dairy industry has grown more rapidly than people 
lealize. In ordinary years fast freights run from Siberia 
across the Russian plain which carry nothing but butter for 
the London markets. Both butter and cheese are imported 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. Ireland's exports of butter — nearly all of 
^h goes to England — are, next to cattle, of more value 
4an any other product sent out of the EmexaYd. \^^, T\ia 
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government has helped to establish large dairies there, and 
it is not an unusual sight to meet upon the road barefooted 
lx)ys or girls driving scores of donkey carts, loaded with 
fresh milk for the dairy, or carrying the skimmed milk 
back to the farm to be fed to the calves or pigs. 

Denmark is an important dairying country. It is low, 
level, and fertile like the Netherlands, and farming is the 
chief occupation of the people. Butter is sent out of Den- 
mark in greater quantities than any other one article, and 
it is of more value than all the rest of the exports put 
together. Danish butter is considered by many people the 
best that is made, and it is sent in sealed cans to all parts 
of the world. 

Most of it is shipped from Copenhagen, a city somewhat 
larger than Detroit, jNIichigan, and the only really large city 
of Denmark. Perhaps the chief cause of its importance may 
be that it lies at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, on the only 
good harbor of the Danish coast Copenhagen has really 
l)eeu what its name signifies, a " Merchant's Haven," for 
Russian ships l)ound for the open sea, those from Norway, 
and some from eastern Germany stop at its doors. To-day 
many vessels from the Baltic shorten their route by means 
of the Kiel Canal, and some from Sweden choose the shorter 
voyage through the (jota Canal, which you will find shown 
on the map opposite page 124. In spite of these shorter 
routes more than fifteen thousand ships, carrying great quan- 
tities of grain, dairy products, beef, cattle, wool and hides, 
l(»ave the harbor of Copenhagen annually, and the city is 
HHikoned as one of the principal ports of northern Europe. 

It is not alone its oonnneroe which has made Copenhagen 
the most im[)ortant city of Denmark, for being the only 
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i city, most of the inaiiiifactiiriug also is done tliore. 
We might visit porcelain works and piano factories, watch 
iie fine processes of clock and wateh making, or see in 
mr walks about the city great sugar refineries, distilleries, 
ind tobacco factories. Copenhagen is also a center of the 




ire and art not only of Denmark hut of northern 
rope. It contains a fine library, and a wonderful nmseum 
"f northern antiquities in wltieh tlie customs of the people 
'if Denmark from earlieat times may be traced. Weapons, 
|«tttery, jewels, facsimiles of dwellingH, clothing, and many 
otlier interesting exhibits dating back to the stone aad 
koQze ages are preserved there. 




i 



III the little country of Switzerland, nestled among the 
liigh Alps, there are many cattle, sheep, and goata which 
feed in the mountain pastures. In a summer trip through 
the country you would wonder where all the animals werd 
tat yott would gee acaroely my in the valleya. lit 



leya. M tiatfj ti 
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:ept in the lower fields ihey would eat bo much of the 
rraaB that there would he hut little hay for their winter 
:ood ; 80 in the early summer the hoys aud girls drive them 
ligh on the hills and mountains, where they remain until 
x>ld weather ^>proache8. During the summer the young 
people remain in the high pastures tending the animaK 
"^^frg batter and cheese, cutting the grass which the 
CMlfl^ do not needy and spending their spare minutes kuit- 
ti^jfevvm Bockg for the coming winter. Cold weather 

in the mountain pastures, and there is a great 
in the fall when the cattle and sheep come down 
dnilMp paiha to the valleys. 

iChwe boys and girls who do not go to the mountains in 
dtsavmnier find plenty of other work to keep them busy. 
Swikariand has sometimes been called the Playground of 
dia.World, for between four and five hundred thousand 
toiAAa visit the country in normal years, most of them in 
tbqpnmner months. Some of the young Swiss people work 
iiflp hotels scattered over the country. There are so many 
cf ^jljlpe and ihey do such a thriving business that hot«l- 
bas been called one of the chief industries of Swit- 
Many of the tourists wish to climb the mountains, 
bot'ftis is usually dangerous work unless they are accom- 
puied by a guide thoroughly acquainted with the regi(»n. 
No one knows the Alps so well as the sturdy young 
Switzers who have spent their lives among them, and 
limidreds of young men find occupation in this way, while 
during the winter months many of the men and boys spend 
their time in carving out of wood, chairs, tables, picture 
inmes, paper cutters, umbrella holders, and boxes of all 
kinds, which the tourists buy in great quantities. 
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keepers who stay during the summer months. Most ( 
the people live in the lowlands. Here the soil is good, bi 
the area is too small to support many of the populatioi 
Hence the people have turned to other occupations. Tb 
mountains which have proved such an obstacle in man 
ways have been of great help in others. Tourists in larg 
numbers have been attracted by their beauty. Many c 
the slopes are covered with forests. The people use th 
wood in making toys and various articles of furniture an 
have become very skilled in such work. In some town 
and cities wood-carving is taught in the schools. Tumblin 
down the steep mountain sides there are hundreds ( 
streams which furnish an enormous amount of water-powe 
for manufacturing. This power is one of Switzerland 
most important resources and each year sees more an 
more of it being utilized. The electricity generated by th 
power runs trolley cars and many railroads. Another m 
which is made of it is the taking of nitrogen from the a 
and making it into fertilizer. About four fifths of the a 
is nitrogen. Plants are very dependent on it and mui 
have it in certain forms to help their growth. The nitrai 
beds of Chile, South America, are very valuable and f( 
years have furnished a large part of the world's suppl 
These deposits will not last forever and so, as they ha^ 
done in other ways, the chemists have come to the help « 
the farmer. They have experimented in taking nitroge 
from the air and getting it to unite with other substance 
so that it might be used in fertilizers. Switzerland, Norwa; 
the United States, and Germany have gone ahead of oth 
countries in this industry and have been for some yea 
perfecting machinery and methods by which this importai 
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work may be done. Both Switzerland and Norway are 
mountainous countries and have been greatly aided by the 
immense amount of water-power which they possess. Their 
"white coal" enables them to run their machinery more 
cheaply than those countries which depend on the black 
mineral mined in the earth. 

Before we leave the dairying countries we must visit 
the little mountain village of Roquefort, in the southwest- 
em part of France, where cheese-making has been carried 
on for eight hundred years. The region around is of lime- 
stone formation, which is easily worn away by water, and 
consequently the mountains contain many deep caves and 
dark passages. In the town there are less than a thousand 
people. Their tall, narrow houses clinging to the steep 
slopes look very queer to us, for they have only one or two 
rooms on a floor and are from two to four stories higli. 
The wealth of these village people is in the awkward, long- 
legged sheep, which find their food in the scanty herbage of 
the mountain sides. The milk which is obtained from them 
fomis the chief support of the villagers ; it is sold to the 
large firms which control the dairy industry of this region, 
and is made in their great factories into cheese. This is 
put to ripen into the cool caves in the mountains, where 
the peculiar form of mold which develops in Roquefort 
cheese gives it its special flavor. 

The United States raises more cattle than any other 
country. Our great area gives us plenty of room for pasture 
land, and our fertile soil yields quantities of grass for hay ; 
80 we are not surprised to learn that the United States 
ranks first in the world in the amount and value of its 
dairy products. We produce enough milk every year to fill 
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a tank fifty feet in diameter and one hundred miles higb. 
The butter made annually in the United States would 
make a square pile one hundred feet on a side and half 
a mile high. To appreciate better this immense quan- 
tity, measure the length and width of your school building 
and compare its dimensions with those of the pile of butter. 
If the cheese manufactured every year in this country were 
spread out six inches deep between the rails of an air- 
line railroad, it would reach from Chicago to Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The manufacture of such immense quantities of butter 
and cheese as are produced in our country and in other j. 
lauds furnishes occupation for thousands of people. Thou- 
sands more find employment in caring for the cattle which 
produce the milk. In making both butter and cheese great 
quantities of salt are used, and the production of this 
necessary article gives work to other thousands in various 
parts of the world. 

Let us leave the green, fertile plains of the Netherlands, 
the mountain pastures of Switzerland, and the cool caves of 
Roquefort for Poland, one of the most interesting countries 
of the new Europe. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

I 

1. The low countries. 

2. The story of the formation of the Netherlands. 

3. Floods and dikes. 

4. Reclaiming the Zuider Zee. 

5. Appearance of the Netherlands. 

6. The cheese market of Alkmaar. 

7. How cheese is made. 
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8. Butter-making in the Netherlands. 

9. Description of Amsterdam. 

10. Dairying in the British Isles. 

11. Butter-making in Denmark. 

12. Description of Copenhagen. 

13. Dairying in Switzerland. 

14. Other industries in Switzerland. 

15. Cities of Switzerland. 

16. Roquefort cheese. 

17. Dairying in the United States. 



II 



1. What is said in Chapter III of Ireland as a dairying country ? 
What facts are added in this chapter ? 

2. Sketch a map of Europe and color all the countries where 
dairying is an important occupation. 

3. Add to your map the names of all the cities, rivers, and other 
bodies of water mentioned in this chapter. 

4. Do you know Phoebe Gary's poem, " The Leak in the Dike " ? 
Tell the story as told in the poem. 

5. Write a list of the chief colonial possessions of the Netherlands. 
What early settlements were made in America by the Dutch ? 

6. Ship a cargo of dairy products from Amsterdam to each of 
the Dutch possessions. Tell the waters sailed on in each voyage, the 
destination, and the return cargo. 

7. Where do the diamonds which are cut in Amsterdam come 
from? 

8. Trace the route on which the diamonds are taken from the 
mines to the city of Amsterdam. 

9. Name the causes which have made Copenhagen an important 
city. 

10. By what route do goods come from Zurich to New York? 
^m Basel ? from Geneva ? 

il- Write a list of the industries of Switzerland. Give the reasons 
*J>r the carrying on of each industry. Which one would you best 
^e to see? 

^2. Write a list of the chief dairying states in the United States, 
^at states raise cattle for beef ? 
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in 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate 4 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous cha.; 
Add other facts if possible. 



Belgium 


Switzerland 


Zurich 


British Isles 


United States 




Denmark 


West Indies 


Baltic Sea 


East Indies 




English Channel 


England 


Alkmaar 


Gota Canal 


France 


Amsterdam 


Kiel Canal 


Germany 


Basel 


Meuse River 


Ireland 


Copenhagen 


North Holland Cam 


Italy 


Detroit 


North Sea 


Massachusetts 


Geneva 


North Sea Canal 


Norway 


London 


Po River 


Russia 


Roquefort 


Rhine River 


Siberia 


St.. Gall 


Scheldt River 


Sweden 


Venice 


Zuider Zee 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE COUNTRY OF POLAND ' 

The next place which we will visit is Poland, one of the 
)untries of new Europe. We cannot call it one of the 
Jw countries of Europe, for Poland is a very old country. 
enturies before the explorers set sail from western Europe 

discover and colonize a new world the kings of Poland 
3re ruling over a large kingdom. At the time of its 
eatest power, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
Dland was considerably larger than Germany is to-day 
id was one of the greatest powers in Europe. 
For many years since that time, however, though there 
ere millions of Poles in Europe, there was no Poland. 

Polish poem says. 

The wild dove has its nest, and the worm a clod of earth, 
Each man has a country. The Pole has but a grave. 

The downfall of the ancient and powerful kingdom of 
)land was due largely to two causes. The first one had 
do with the surface of the land. Ancient Poland was 
^eat plain with few natural boundaries to separate it 
m her ambitious neighbors, no high mountains, no great 
era, no wide expanse of sea or desert. Such boundaries 
always a great protection to a country. In the absence 
mch natural defenses, Poland, however, could be easily 
aded by the armies of her enemies. 

255 
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The other reason for the downfall of Poland was con- 
nected with the people. The Poles have always been noted 
for their courage and their love of independence. Among 
the nobles this love of liberty was carried so far that the 
I'reedoni of the individual counted for more than that of 
the nation. . The nobles were unwilling to sacrifice any- 
thincr of their own wealth or power or privileges in ortler 
that the nation as a whole might become strong and power- 
ful. 'J'his soon led to such selfishness and other evils thai 
tlic kin^^doni was weakened and so became a prey to the 
stroui^cr nations around it. Three times Poland has been 
partiliont'd among its' neighbors, Russia, Austria-Hungazj, 
and (icrniany. Xow these different parts of Poland are 
united and the country stands again among the inde- 
|)(Mi(U'nt nations of the world. The people are once more 
free to six'ak their own huiguage, to make their own laws, 
and to run their own schools. 

When lN)huid was divided among her conquerors, Austria 
was oivrn the ])art next to the Carpathian Mountain& 
In this area lies the interesting old city of Krakow, the 
(^irly capital of the kuigdoni before the seat of the govem- 
nient was transferred to Warsaw. Krakow is perha}^ the 
best Ix^loved city of the Polish people. It is an ancient 
i)hiee. Its university is between five and six hundred years 
old and (jver since the year 1400 has granted degrees to 
the students who have attended it. 

( )n a rock overlooking the Vistula River is the Wawel 
(vah-vel), a fortified part of the city. Here, according to 
the old legend, is the ancient eastle in whose deep dungeon 
Krak, the mythi(;al founder of the city, slew the dragon 
which had long lived by human sacrifices. 



»* 
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fithin the walls of tlie Wawel is the old cathedi'al. 
ating back nearly five centuries liefoi-e ever Christopliei- 
loluiiibus set sail on bis eveutful voyage across tlie 
Atlantic. Here lie the bones of famous Polisb statesmen, 
leroes, and poets. Here also are the tombs of her kings, 
md here, before the higli altar, her rulers were crowned. 




Ill tlie old market place we can see much of the life 
'lie city. The electric cars, the well-lighted streets, and 
[uissing automobiles are of the twentieth century. But 
■ I lid market and the ancient buildings are of much earUer 
ill. The bai'efooted [leasant women bring in from the 
lutrj' on then- broad backs their loa<ls of vegetables and 
I lm. or their chickens and geese, as Polish women have 
lie for centuries. 
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Farther north on the Vistula River is a city larger than 
St. Louis. This is Warsaw, another city of ancient Poland, 
founded in 1269. Four hundred years later it succeeded 
Krakow as the capital of the country, and for many yean 
was one of the gayest, most brilliant capitals of all Europe. 

Warsaw to-day is an important industrial center. Ever)'- 
where we see signs of its growth and development. In the 
manufacturing part of the city among the foundries, the 
cotton, linen, and woolen mills, the breweries and distil- 
leries, there is little to remind us of the fact that we are 
four thousand miles from home in an ancient city which 
was vainly fighting for its life at a time when we were 
struggling to become independent. 

The new Warsaw is a very beautiful city. It has it- 
tractive stores, splendid streets, fine parks and bouleiviidii 
and numerous open-air cafes like those of Paris. Leavftjg 
this part of the city, we soon find ourselves in an en 
different section, where the effects of age, war, and 
are seen on every side. The mean, low houses are huddip 
together with no apparent effort at order or arrangemeni 
and the streets twist and wind as if trying to get by lie ] 
buildings which stand in their way. It seems queer to 
think that into such a city and into the country which lies 
around it have gone many tools and machines from our most 
up-to-date factories. We have sent to Warsaw saws, planes, 
augers, chisels, axes, hammers, hatchets, padlocks, meat 
choppers, clothes wringers, and other hardware. From oar 
manufactories have gone also binders, reapers, mowing ma- 
chines, rakes, and harrows for the farms on the fertile plains 
of Poland. The goods sent to us are chiefly the agricultural 
products of the country — beet seed, flax, tow, and wool 
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For the most part Poland is an agricultural country and 
wt of the people are fannets. Around Warsaw and Lodz, 
'wever, there are rich beds of coal and iton, and the 
:posit8 of these useful minerals account for the develop- 
eot of these cities into important industrial centers. 




In the World War when Russia was figlitinp against 
16 Central Powers the eastern battle front for a long 
me lay in Polish territory. Parts of her area were fought 
rer a^gain and again and the sufferings of lier ]>eople were 
Trible. Their farms and factories were destroyed, their 
iies and towns Ifud in ruins, and men, women, and cliil- 
ren, homeless and starving, died in great numbers. These 
lings set back for manj yearn the development oi ¥ i^aav^ 
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The commercial importance of the great city of Wan 
lies not in its trade with us or with any other distant coul 
but in the traffic which is carried on with Danzig u 
down the Vistula River. In oiir trip down the Vistul 
shall certainly wish to visit this queer old city ' 



hiiilt on the slopes of the hills overlooking the i 
Before the war Danz.ig was a German port. By t 
of the treaty in 1919 it has been internationalized, t 
made free to the vessels of all nations. 

During the Middle Ages Danzig was one of the \ 
commercial centers of the world, and many of the c 

iboilding s. narrow and tall, with odd stone porcheJ 
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^iriaiu. There are also great granaries down by the river, 
^^ known by such queer names as " Golden Pelican," 
Whale," " Milkmaid," and " Patriarch," which were given 
taem in those far-away days when Danzig merchants sent 
lieir grain ships to Venice and brouglit back spices, gums, 
►erfumes, silks, and other luxuries of the East. 

Down the Vistula from the peasants' farms to the south- 
ward come clumsy barges full of wool and lumber, and 
heat, corn, and other grains. These are sold and stored 
I the granaries, the barges taken apart, and the luml)er 
sposed of. The boatmen trudge back on foot through the 
Jley or find passage on some of the vessels ascending the 
rer. If we were to examine the cargoes of some of these 
we should find the products of many countries. 
coal from England^ oil from the Tnited States, 
['£rom Brazil, fish from Scandinavia, as well as sail 

staffs for the peasants. 
tjSiqplay of amber in the stores hi Danziij^ is faseinat- 
the beads look like great drops of ervstalli/.ed 
Amber is often called the " tears of the daniifliiers 
son,*' who wept beside the river, mourning the death 
ithon, who attempted to drive the sun chariot across 
18 sky in place of his father, Apollo. 
The true story of the origin of amber is as wonderful as 
le myth. Ages ago the continent of Europe was not of 
8 present shape. Northern Germany, now a low plain, was 
overed by the waters of a sea much larger than the present 
laltic. On its borders grew luxuriant forests of oak, beech, 
irch, cedar, cypress, chestnut, and many other familiar kinds 
f trees. There also grew in great numbers a species of 
ine unlike any found in the world to-day. A thick, sticky 
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sap, or resin, exuded from these trees in much the same' 
way as it does from our common pitch pine, only in muA 
greater quantities. Sometimes it was shed in drops from 
the branches ; sometimes it trickled to the ground, leaving 
long threads behind. At certain seasons it flowed in sudk 
(juantity that it completely covered whole cones and twip 
or even branches and trunks. Queer insects which lived in 
those far-ofif days were often trapped in the gummy nuuB} 
as flies are on sticky paper. 

These pine forests must have flourished for many centa- 
ries, for immense quantities of the yellow resin accumulatecL 
During long ages this resin became buried deeper and deeper 
under accumulating soil, and slowly changed from a sticky 
gum into a hard substance as yellow as gold and as cleai 
as crystal. 

As centuries passed, some of the hardened gum was 
washed by streams and storms into the great sea to the 
north. Some remained where it had fallen and becamfl 
buried under the masses of branches, needles, and decay- 
ing wood which, as generations of forests lived and died, 
were deposited upon it. 

Danzig is the chief amber market of the world, and neax 
the shores of the Baltic to the east of the city most ol 
the world's product is obtained. In one small town not 
far from Danzig nearly all the inhabitants are engaged ir 
the amber industry. We should find a visit there verj 
interesting, for amber fishing is different from any othe: 
fishing. It is after the heavy storms that the amber fisher 
man reaps his greatest harvest, for the waves and the windi 
do part of his work. The sand and bowlders are loosened 
from their beds and roll up and down in the shallow 
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"Waters. The fishermen wade out ahnost up to their shoul- 
ders and, using their nets or long-pronged forks, pull 
|[reat masses of seaweed in shore. These are passed on to 
the women, who examine them to see if any pieces of 
amber may be entangled. 

After the winds and the waters are more quiet the Baltic 
fishers go out in their boats with dredges, which they drag 
along the bed of the sea. These become filled with seaweed 
and stones, among which small pieces of amber may be con- 
cealed. To recover the larger masses, divers are employed. 

While these men are fishing for amber in the depths of 
the ocean other men on land are searching for it m mines. 
The amber is brought to the surface, separated from the 
rock which incloses it, and sent to the quaint old city of 
Danzig to be cut and polished. 

One of the minerals found in Poland in large quantities 
is salt, and some of the mines where salt is obtained are 
among the most interesting in the world. But before we 
visit them let us think for a few minutes about this most 
useful product. What should we do without it ? It is so 
common and so cheap that we do not appreciate its value. 
If we were to be deprived of it for a long time, however, 
we should realize how necessary it is to our health and 
to our enjoyment of food. Where it is scarce people will 
often exchange their most valued possessions for a little 
of it. In some regions it is used for money, while in other 
places the most cordial greeting one can give is the offer 
of a small piece of salt. 

Salt has many uses aside from seasoning food. It is 
Tised in preserving fish and meats, in curing hides and 
skins, and in making butter and cheese. It is nece^§.«.\^' v^v 
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Farther north on the Vistula River is a city larger than 
St. Louis. This is Warsaw, another city of ancient Poland, 
founded in 1269. Four hundred years later it succeeded 
Krakow as the capital of the country, and for many years 
was one of the gayest, most brilliant capitals of all Europe. 

Warsaw to-day is an important indusiaial center. Every- 
where we see signs of its growth and development. In the 
manufacturing part of the city among the foundries, the 
cotton, linen, and woolen mills, the breweries and distil- 
leries, there is little to remind us of the fact that we are 
four thousand miles from home in an ancient city which 
was vainly fighting for its life at a time when we were 
struggling to become independent. 

The new Warsaw is a very beautiful city. It has at- 
tractive stores, splendid streets, fine parks and boulevaidB, 
and numerous open-air cafes like those of Paris. Leavii^ 
this part of the city, we soon find ourselves in an entirely 
different section, where the effects of age, war, and poveity 
are seen on every side. The mean, low houses are huddkd 
togtither with no apparent effort at order or arrangemwi 
and the streets twist and wind as if trying to get by the 
buildings which stand in their way. It seems queer to 
think that into such a city and into the country which lies 
around it have gone many tools and machines from our most 
up-to-date factories. We have sent to Warsaw saws, planes, 
augers, chisels, axes, hammers, hatchets, padlocks, meat 
choppers, clothes wringers, and other hardware. From our _ 
manufactories have gone also binders, reapers, mowing mar 
chines, rakes, and harrows for the farms on the fertile plains 
of Poland. The goods sent to us are chiefly the agricultural 
products of the country — beet seed, flax, tow, and wool ^ 
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During the long, long f^Je^ sinoe the ocean lirMt existi-i!. 
such enormoiiH qnantities of salt have tieun cuiTii'd !>> il 
that to-day, if it could be extracted and i)iled np. it woulil 
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30ver the whole continent of Europe with a layer oonsider- 
^1y deeper than tlic height of the highest mountains. 

In many warm countries where the heat of the sun inuken 
sva|X)ration rapid, the people obtain much of their sidt 
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mining of coal. To see something of this method of pro- 
duction we will visit the largest and most beautiful salt 
mine in the world. 

A few miles from Krakow is the little town of Wieliczka, 
which is built on the roofs of the great salt caverns beneatL 
These deposits are among the most wonderful in the world. 
The beds are nearly a quarter of a mile thick in places and i 
extend beneath the surface for a distance equal to that 
between London and Cologne or between New York and 
Buffalo. The mines here have been worked for nearly 
seven hundred years and at one time were the chief source 
of revenue of the Polish kings. 

As we ride through the village of Wieliczka we see few 
men, for they are all at work below the surface of the 
earth, whither we will follow them. 

We can descend into the mine either by elevators or' 
by a grand staircase carved out of the solid salt. As we 
wish to go to the lowest floor of this seven-storied cave, 
we choose the elevator, which drops us quickly through 
the nine hundred feet to the deepest levels of the mine. 
We pause for a moment at the foot of the elevator befor© 
we begin our tour, and try to realize that we are more 
than a sixth of a mile below the surface of the earth. Tho 
air seems cool and singularly fresh and invigorating. We 
are told that it remains at about the same temperature 
during the entire year, and that it is very healthful. 

.\s we wander through the great galleries, with the roof 
and walls of solid salt, we wonder how such great tunnels 
and rooms have ever been made. It has taken centuries 
to do it, for peasants have been working in this under-' 
ground world for more than six hundred and fifty years. 
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remain. There are also great granaries down by the river, 
still known by such queer names as " Golden Pelican," 
** Whale," " Milkmaid," and " Patriarch," which were given 
iJiem in those far-away days when Danzig merchants sent 
Iheir grain ships to Venice and brought back spices, gums, 
perfumes, silks, and other luxuries of the East. 

Down the Vistula from the peasants' fanns to the south- 
ward come clumsy barges full of wool and lumber, and 
wheat, corn, and other grains. These are sold and stored 
in the granaries, the barges taken apart, and the lumber 
disposed of. The boatmen trudge back on foot through the 
mlley or find passage on some of the vessels ascending the 
river. If we were to examine the cargoes of some of these 
lis, we should find the products of many countries. 

18 coal from England^ oil from tlie United Statt\s, 

from Brazil, fish from Scandinavia, as well as salt 
tuffs for the peasants. 

diq)lay of amber in the stores in Danziij^ is fasoinat- 

the beads look like great drops of crystallized 

m. Amber is often called the " tears of the daughters 

Ban," who wept beside the river, mourning the death 
ofPhaethon, who attempted to drive the sun chariot across 
the sky in place of his father, Apollo. 

The true story of the origin of amber is as wonderful as 
the myth. Ages ago the continent of Europe was not of 
its present shape. Northern Germany, now a low plain, was 
covered by the waters of a sea much larger than the present 
Baltic. On its borders grew luxuriant forests of oak, beech, 
birch, cedar, cypress, chestnut, and many other familiar kinds 
>f trees. There also grew in great numbers a species of 
>ine unlike any found in the world to-day. A tliick, sticky 
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of a visit of the emperor and empress of Austria-Hungary 
when this part of Poland belonged to that empire. 

One of the most thrilling adventures for visitors is a 
sail on the black waters of the lake far in the depths of 
the mine. Our boat holds about twenty-five people, and 
the man in charge pulls it along by means of ropes which 
extend across the lake. The water is like strong brine — 
no fish ever swam in it, no bird ever came to drink from 
it. The torches fastened into the crystal walls throw a 
weird light out over the black water, and the splashing 
made by the boat is echoed and reechoed from point to 
point along the walls. The flickering shadows, the strange- 
echoes, the awful solitude, and the deep, black water be- 
neath us make us shudder, and we are glad to step from* 
the boat to the solid rock again. 

But what about the miners ? They are the peasants rfj 
the region around and have worked in the mine all t 
lives. There are several hundred of them, and they 
two or three hundred million pounds of salt annually. T 
amount might be much increased by the use of model 
methods and up-to-date machinery. 

The salt industry in Germany is important and its history 
is very interesting. Ages ago a large portion of German; 
was covered by the ocean waters, and in the course of 
as these grew more and more shallow, great quantiticii 
of salt were deposited. Before the middle of the last cen- 
tury the production of salt was too small to supply the 
demand, and the Prussian government undertook son* 
borings in the search for new deposits. At one place nef* 
the Elbe River, after boring for more than eight hundie 
feet, salt formations were reached, but to the disappointmen 
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di those in charge they were found to be not pure salt but 
what is known as potassium salts. At that time these were 
supposed to be worthless, so the borings were abandoned and 
a further search was made a few miles away. Here more 
potassium salts were found, but on boring deeper, rich beds 
of pure salt also were discovered. Further work with the 
first deposits showed this to be true in that locality also. 

The potassium salts were thrown out as waste material, 
and the rock salt was mined for some years. Finally the 
waste piles became so large that they interfered with the 
working of the mine. The superintendent then began some 
experiments to see if he could discover any uses which 
could be made of the potassium salts. To his surprise 
he found that they contained substances very useful in 
fertilizers, in medicines, in photography, and in various 
manufactures; so valuable, indeed, were the products ob- 
tained that in less than twelve years thirty-two factories 
were in operation. Potassium salts have been for some years 
one of the most important products of Germany, and many 
tons of manufactures worth millions of dollars are made 
from them. 

In both England and Germany salt is obtained from 
Dunes, from natural brine springs and from brine wells. 
France obtains some salt from these sources, but most 
of her large supply comes from the evaporation of ocean 
water. 

We have said that the United States is the greatest salt- 
producing country of the world. The mineral is obtained 
Di several ways — by mining, by pumping from brine springs 
•ad brine wells, by evaporating ocean water, and by collect- 

• 

nig that already deposited in the dry beds oi «a.\\, V^^^, 

i 
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By far the greatest part of the enormous quantity of 
salt produced in our country is obtained from brine wells, 
where the fresh water which is let into the salt deposit 
dissolves all the mineral possible and is then pumped up 
again as a strong brine. The evaporation of the brine is 
carried on hi a scientific way, for the kind of salt produced 
depends upon the speed with which it is done. When the 
evaporation is slow the grains are large and coarse, and 
they grow finer in proportion as the heat is increased and 
the process hastened. 

Among the many uses of salt the curing of fish is very 
important. Were it not for some such method of preserv- 
ing fish, it would not be possible to furnish this chea^ 
nourishing food to inland portions of Europe, and the 
peasants would be deprived of a staple article of diet oa 
which they are dependent. Our next visit will take us to 
some of the most important fishing countries, where the 
industry furnishes occupation for many of the people. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. History of Poland. 

2. The old city of Krakow. 

3. Warsaw and its industries. 

4. The effect of the World War on Poland. 

5. The seaport of Danzig. 

6. The story of amber. 

7. Uses of salt. 

8. Salt in the ocean. 

9. Methods of obtaining salt. 

10. The salt mines of Wieliczka. 

11. Potassium salts in Germany. 

12. The United States product. 
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II 

1. Sketch a map of Poland. Write the names of the countries 
which bound it. Show its cities. 

2. Find the names of some famous Poles. For what are they noted ? 

3. Write a list of the uses of salt. 

4. Account for the saltness of ocean water. 

5. Name the countries which produce the most salt. 

6. What are the most important salt-producing states of tlie 
United States? 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
Add other facts if possible. 



Austria-Hungary 


Buffalo 


Venice 


Brazil 


Cologne 


Warsaw 


England 


Danzig 


Wieliczka 


France 


Krakow 




(ialicia 


Lodz 


Baltic Sea 


Germany 


London 


Carpathian Moun 


Kussia 


New York 


tains 


Scandinavia 


Paris 


Elbe River 


United States 


St. Louis 


Vistula Hiver 



CHAPTER XV 

A TRIP TO NORWAY AND THE FISHING GROUCTS 

OF EUROPE 

In the uoilliern part of Europe lies the long, nmow 
couiiirv of Norway, stretching from the desolate, frOMn 
north to a hititude somewhat farther south than Pebo- 
grad, Russia, or Sitka, Alaska. Forests of pine, apace, 
and l)ir(Ii tn'us cover one fourth of its area. The laq^est 
txhiciers of Kurope lill its mountain passes. Hundreds of 
watcrl'alls sphish in the sunshine. Thousands of lakeBlie 
in the valleys. Deep bays, called fiords, fringe its coast and 
penetrate in some })laees a hundred miles into the interior f 
On either side of these inlets bare, rocky walls rise pe^ 
pendienhnly to a height of two thousand feet or moRi 
and extend for an ecjual distance below the surface ofthe 
bhu* Avaier. One eighth of the whole population of N<»- 
way lives on the one hundred fifty thousand islands idiich 
dot its sliores. These vary in size from those only a few 
feet across to some nearly as large as the state of Rbode 
Island. 

Norway is smaller than California, yet its complete coastr 
line measured in all its irregularity would, if extended ill 
a straight line, reach halfway around the world at tli6 
equator. In the northern part of this strange country for 
a period of nearly two months during the summer the sun 
never sets. Even in the southern portion one can read by 




it^ light at ten o'clock iii the e\'eiiiiig. In the winter 
fiiere are several weeks when the people of the northern 
h'wns do not see the sun at all. The long, cold night is 
utuie radiaJit hy the glittering stara and by the nocthaxn. 
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lights, which gleam and flash and sparkle and send long 
rays of light streaming up to the very zenith. 

If upon a map of the United States you should place one oi 
Norway, with its most northern point upon the city of Nev 
York, its southern end would reach nearly to the southern 
extremity of Florida. It is so narrow, however, that the veiy 
widest part from east to west would not reach from New 
York to Buffalo. As Norway borders upon the ocean for its 
entire length of eleven hundred miles, many of the people 
find employment on the water instead of on the land. 

The old Norse sagas tell us that more than a thousand 
years ago brilliantly painted ships with gay-colored saib 
carried fish from Norway to England. Though the ships 
of to-day differ from those of ancient times, and the sails 
lack the bright colors, they still carry to Great Britam the 
product of the Norwegian fisheries. The annual sales 
amount to millions of dollars. So important and valuable, 
is the fishing industry to Norway that one tenth of the 
national income is derived from the fish exports. 

Cod, herring, and mackerel are caught in the greatest 
numbers — more than sixty million cod being taken annu- ' 
ally. Haddock, sole, flounder, and other varieties are also 
plentiful, while from the cold arctic waters, whales and 
seals are obtained. In the late winter and early spring be* 
tween forty and fifty thousand Norwegians find employ- 
ment in the cod fisheries, which are carried on chiefly from 
the Lofoten Islands. As we approach these islands in a- 
steamer we see, rising abruptly from the sea, long lines of 
bare mountains with sharp peaks, and with snow patched 
on their slopes. The land looks cold and desolate, and itJ 
is indeed a lonely, barren waste. 
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Iklong the shores on many of the islaiulti we notice 
groups of low, dark houses. These are the stations from 
which fishing is carried on, Some of the buildings ai-e 
wnrehouses of traders, some are storehouses for tlie Ashing 
taikie, and still others are the huts for the fishermen. They 
I'jitk dreary and uncomfortable to our eyes, but they are 
a welcome sight to a Norwegian fishing cri'w wlii> have 
perhaps been bat^ 
iliug for hours with 
tiie winter storm. 

Vou may wonder 
iiliv the men fish dur- 
;■; the awful arctic 
i'lior instead of in 
; warm season. It 
' lit that time that 
1 coil leave the 
tt-is of the deep 
■■'■.ii» and come to 
"■ nhallowa nearer ©c™i«in>o.m,.d.™o«i 

■iiiast to lay then- , , « .. 

-,'S and it is then 

■r the greatest catch can be made. Later, in April or 
liv, the lishing is carried on nearer the coast of Norway, 
iitlier the cod go for food. A small fish calletl the cap- 
''■■'■< Trequents the coast waters at that time, ami immense 
lumbers of the cod follow to prey upon them. 

Tile fishing is done either with nets, sometimes more 
'!iw half a mile long, or with lines to which many hundred 
I "It lines with hooks and bait are attached. A catch of 
litG or four hundred tod in the net and less tlian that 
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iiiiniber on tlie lines is considered a good day's work. When 
llu- fleet readies shore with the sUpperj' cargoes, a busj 
time ensues- Many merchant vessels are waiting at tin 
doL-ks for loads of fish, and the bai^ining quickly begins 
Mrtiiy of the cod are salted and then dried on the flat roct 
tiiav the shore. The heads, bones, intestines, and all otlie 




jiaits not uwfiil fur food are made into fertilizer; tl 
(.■fr;^!', lallc'l iiM'. are sent to France to be used for ba 
in the saiiline fisheries ; the livers are useil for cod-livi 
oil. tlnmsands of liiiiTels of this medicinal oil being niai 
I'arli year in Xi>n\-:iy. 

Next in ini[iortaiK'o to the coil lisheries of Norway con 
tliose of herriiifi — King Herring, it is sometimes calle 
foi- more of these small fish than of any other speciea a 
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iiaught on the different fishing grounds of the world. The 
Norwegian herring are considered the best, and the people 
of Norway might live on them the whole year through, 
for the product of their fisheries is sufficient to give 
every man, woman, and cliild in the country one third 
of a barrel annually. 

The herring leave the deep waters of the ocean twiie 
every year and are caught at these times all along the 
western coast of Norway. A few are exported fresh, but 
most of the catch is either salted or smoked. The poorer 
dasses in nearly every European country eat herring in 
le form, for they are not only a cheap food but a 
ig one as well. Many of the jMiople of EurofK* 
Catholics^ and on certain days do not eat meat 'i'liis 
le of the reasons why the Norwegian sales of fish 
»-B0 enormous. The extent of coastline, the great 
of fish which come to these waters, the largt* 
situated on the southern shores of the North Sea 
serve as distributing centers — all help to make 
fisheries of Norway among the most important of 
the world. 

The fishing grounds for mackerel lie a little south of 
the region where cod and herring are most plentiful, and 
comparatively few are caught in the waters north of 
Trondhjem. 

Another branch of the fishing industry is that carried on 
in the Arctic Ocean for seals and other fur-bearing animals, 
and for whales. Norwegian whalers are also found not 
only in different parts of the Arctic Ocean, but in the far 
southern waters of the Antarctic and in the Pacific as well. 
The catch of the fleet which sailed one year from Tromso^ 
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Vartlo, and Haiomerfest inoluded several thousand eeaia, 
inany hundred polar bears, whales, reindeer, foxes, and a 
few musk oxen. 

All the cities on the western coast of Norway are inter- 
ested in the fishing industry a&d export frcmi their liarbore 
large quantities of fish product& Tromso and Hammerfest 
ill the far north and Trondhjem and Bergen in the soutliBni 
pait are the chief centers. The harhors of these places sre 
fille<l with veeseU 
unloading their 8]it>- 
pery cargoes, wMe 
othei-s are stAiuig 
away in their holds 
great quantities of 
salttil, smoked, or 
canned fish. Onthe 
shon; are the frames 
on which to "kf 
the fish, the ItSSH 
for curing, 
and canning i^i! 
tlic fiw-toncH in which oil and fertilizer are preparedi^ Sq 
such fishing centers we should eat fish, see fish, and BB^' 
fisli so much that we should long for other food and s^to. 
and odors. 

Long lH;fore Columbus discovered America, Bei^n was 
ii woiiltliy city. For years it was the lai^est in Norway, 
aiid was then, as now, the center of the fishing industry. 
When fisliiiig was tlic only industry of importance in 
Noi-way, the port wliich directed and controlled the trade 
naturally became the largest city. Since other industries 
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[erel (pickled, smoked, and salted), sardines, whale 
Tcod-liver oil, aiid cod roe sail from the liarlmr to 
^ Scotland, Germany. France, and other countries. 
I United States buys every year from Bei^eu great 
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Vilnli^ mill IliiiiiniorfcHt iiivlniiiHl Kevcnil thousand seals, 
iiiiuiy liuiiilni] |K>l»i' U'urs, wIihIus, rciudeur, foxes, and a 
I'i'w musk nxfii. 

All till- ciiii's nil tlif wt'Hti'ni iHiant of Nonvay are inter- 
i-sli-(i ill iIh! tisliin^ iiidiistry ami cximrt fnim their harbors 
liii'iir i|iiiiiiti(ii's nl' lish piinhiirts. Tniiiwii aiul llaiQinerfest 
in ihf riiiiiiirili ami Tniinlliji-iii mid Itei^eii in the southem •. 
[liiri mi' tin- iliii'f i-cntcis. Tho harlMirs of tlieae places are 
lilleil with vessels i 
unloading their sl^ 
piTV cargoes, while 
others are stoniig: 
away in their htdda 
^reat quantitieB d 
salted, smoked, a 
canned fish. Ontk 
shore are the fnmei 
on wliich to Aj 

Vi. lit -w, -II. .Ml. 1 !r''K""ii' Vt'ri-VK *'''^ ''"'^ *^ *™'"' 
\M> -Mini. Fi-u" for curing, paaUifi; 

and canning it, ifd 
tlir l';ii-nuii's ill wliii-li nil and fiTtiliKer are prepared. In 
sii.li lisliiti^f (■.■]ilri>; we slionid oat fi.sli, see fisli, and mell 
tisli SI) niiK'h tiiiil u'c kIiiiuIiI lon^ for other food and sigfati 
mid <»loi-s. 

Loiifi U-fiu-c ('i)hiiiil>us diauovoiwl America, Bei^en was 
ii wi-althy city. Fiu' ycurs it was the largest in Norway, 
iiiul wiis tlii'ii. as now, the cenb^r of the fishing industry. 
Wlu'ii fishing wa.s the only industry of importance in 
Norway, the port which diix'cted and controlled the trade 
iiatunilly iK'camc the largest city. Since other industnes 
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)ntains a splendid station far larger and finer than many 
more southern city can boast of. 

The streets of the city are very wide and well paved. On 
Lther side are quaint wooden houses with red-tiled roofs 
nd bright patches of garden. Around the city are fine 
ralks and drives. The views of the fiord are grand, and 
1 the near-by hills and mountains beautiful waterfalls 
ome leaping down from the green heights above to the 
lue waters below. 

Like the other cities of Norway which are situated on 
he western coast, the harbor of Trondhjem is a busy place, 
t is never frozen, though the harbors on tlie opposite side 
f the Scandinavian peninsula, in the Baltic Sea, are closed 
o commerce for many weeks each year. Immense rafts of 
limber lie in the fiord awaiting their turn in the busy saw- 
nills which, with the buildings for the salting, curing, and 
►acking of fish, line the shores. 

We can see vessels from many European countries bein^i^ 
oaded with fish, oil, and furs, and on a neighboring island is 
. large whale-oil factory which advertises itself by its smell. 

As we walk up from the wharf we find that this an- 
ic town, though farther north than Iceland, has hotels, 
hurches, a telegraph office, schools, and a bank. The main 
treet is very wide, and the houses even in this far northern 
own are gay with little gardens and window boxes. The 
urs offered for sale are very attractive. We see many fine 
bearskins and wolfskins and some warm cloaks of eiderdown. 
Eider ducks are very plentiful along the shores of Norway, 
and the down, from which quilts, muffs, and many warm 
garments are made, is obtained from their nests. The 
female duck plucks the down from her own body to line 
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her nest in order that the young birds may have a wanii, 
comfortable home. Many Norwegians find employment in 
gathering and selling the down, which is used in great 
quantities in these northern countries and is exported 
also to those farther south. 

We will take a steamer at Trondhjem for places farther 
north. The voyage up the coast is a pleasant one, as the 
route for the most part lies behind the fringe of islands 
which furnish protection from the rough waters of the opm 
ocean. The scenery is grand. Cliffs hundreds of feet high 
rise almost perpendicularly on either side of the long, 
narrow fiords, in which the water lies deep and dark in 
the shadow. The first stop which our steamer makes is 
at Tromso. Tliis city is situated upon an island and has 
a fine harbor open all the year. In the street we meet 
some short, dirty, greasy-looking people dressed in blouses 
made of rough, coarse cloth or of reindeer skin with the 
fur inside. These people are Lapps. They live outside 
the town and come in during the summer to sell to the 
tourists spoons and knives fashioned from the horns of 
the reindeer, moccasins like those which they are wearing, 
and bright-colored caps. 

As we leave Tromso and continue our way northward 
the country grows more and more barren and desolate. 
C/liffs gray and bare rise abruptly from the water. The 
shore seems uninhabited save for the gulls, eider ducks, 
and other sea fowl which, alarmed by the whistle of the 
steamer, rise in swarms from the rocks. Our next stop is 
at Hammerfest, the most northerly town in the world. In 
this bleak arctic town, far removed from the land of trees, 
flowers, and warm sunshine, we are surprised to find 
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draniums peeping out of the windows of the rough wooden 
ouses. This touch of brightness is needed, for the region 

dreary and desolate. No green trees relieve the somber 
ray of the rocks and soil, and no roads stretch away from 
16 town to friendly villages, for the countiy around is un- 
ihabited. During the long winter months no visitors come 
3 break the monotony of the cold and darkness. From 
thanksgiving time to the latter part of January not even 
he sun cheers the people with its light and warmth. The 
tars glitter in the cold sky, and the Aurora Borealis sends 
ong lines of rosy light far up toward the zenith, but every 
me looks forward to the time when the bright yellow rim 
Df the sun will be first seen at noon, just peeping for a mo- 
Dient above the southern horizon. Every day it rises higher 
md higher until the middle of May, when it describes a 
complete circle in the sky, higher in the south at noon and 
lower in the north at midnight. For many weeks it does 
aot go below the horizon, but shines continually unless 
bidden by clouds. It is hard to tell when to go to bed and 
when to get up, or to decide whether it is supper or break- 
fast one is eating. Finally, near the last of July the ball 
^f light dips for a moment below the northern horizon. It 
is lost to sight each night for an increasing length of time 
until the last of November, when it disappears entirely for 
the long winter. 

The houses of Hammerfest are close to the shore ; behind 
the town rise bare, rocky hills, down which avalanches of 
took, loosened by the winds and storms, roll with terrific 
lorce. Most of the three thousand inhabitants of Hammer- 
fest are fishermen. Near their homes are the frames for 
drying the fish and the buildings for curing and packing it> 
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lier nest in order tliat the young birds may have a warm, 
ronifortable home. Many Norwegians find employment in 
gathering and selling the down, which is used in great 
quantities in these northern countries and is exported 
also to those farther south. 

We will take a steamer at Trondhjem for places farther 
north. The voyage up the coast is a pleasant one, as the 
routi* for tlie most part lies behind the fringe of islands 
whicli fiiniisii protection from the rough waters of the open 
(Kcaii. The scenery is grand. Cliffs hundreds of feet high 
rise almost perpendicularly on either side of the long, 
narrow liords, in which the water lies deep and dark in 
the shallow. The first stop which our steamer makes is 
at Tronis('). Tliis city is situated upon an island and has 
a line liarhor open all the year. In the street we meet 
some short, <lirty, greiusy-looking people dressed in blouses 
nia(l<' of rout^h, coarse cloth or of reindeer skin with the 
fur inside. These people are Lapps. They live outside 
the town and come in during the summer to sell to the 
tourists spoons and knives fashioned from the horns of 
the reindeer, mocc^asins like those which they are wearing, 
and bright-colored caps. 

As we leave 1'romso and continue our way northward 
the country grows more and more barren and desolate. 
Cliffs gray and bare rise abruptly from the water. The 
shore seems uninhabited save for the gulls, eider ducks, 
and other sea fowl which, alarmed by the whistle of the 
steamer, rise in swarms from the rocks. Our next stop is 
at Hammerfest, the most northerly town in the world. In 
this bleak arctic town, far removed from the land of trees, 
flowers, and warm sunshine, we are surprised to find gay 
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iman life. The cry of the gulls and the whining of 
pings of sea birds are the only sounds save the splash- 
if water against the prow of the vessel. 

hours after leaving Hammerfest the dark gray 
»ry called the North Cape comes into view, stand- 
lohtaiy majesty, witli its bold front facing the wild 
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: waters. The scene reminds iis of tlie words in 
mgfellow describes this lone i-ock : 

So far I live to the uorthward 

Ko man lives north of mt ; 
To the eaat are wild nioiintaiii chaina 
And beyond them meres and plalna ; 

To the westward all is sea. 

mmtoiy is about a thousand feet high and rises 
f from the water. Tourists who visit it to see 
^litsun over the wast* of northern ■waXAraVffl.Nfc'ya 
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uikI II IihIiv miii-11 ]kt\'iu)l'K tliu town. In the liarlKir aiv 
\'i-SM-ls fniiii iJusHia, (ifrinaiiy, England. hikI otlitr Knni 
[K-Hii roiiiitrifs. (hit* in nnloadiiifr coal, aiiotliLT wlieat. iiii<l j 
iillici>t arc takin;; on VM-gtms o( Kttli atitl oil. 

In one jiart nf tin; lnwii we notice tlie low stone liiits uf 
II Lapp villa;;!-, aii<l in tlie storcH of Ilaniinerfest we *e 
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dOHtumes, fura, moccasins, carvings, and i-eindeer .•^kini 
which the Laplanders have brought in to selL 

Leaving the town of Hammerfeat behind us we s 
farther on our way into the bleak, drear arctic world. ( 
our left stretches the blue-gray wat«r ; on our right t 
bare, steep cliffs, from the summits of which desolff 
plateaus stretch off into the distance, brightened by no « 
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[ human life. The 017 of the gulls and the whirring of 
le wings of sea birds are the only soundtt save the spluHh- 
ig of ^7ater agunst the prow of the vessel. 

Seven hours after leaving HanimerfeHt the dark gray 
■romontory called the North Cape coines into view, stand- 
ag in aolitary majesty, with its bold front facing tlie wild 




vaste of waters. The sceiie reuiiiuls us of the words in 
'vhicli Longfellow describes tliis lone rock : 

So fw I live to the northward 

No mtm Uvea north of me : 
To the east are wild inouiitiiin trhaiua 
And beyond them meres and plaius; 

To the westward all is sea. 

Tile promontory is about a thousand feet high and rises 
■fBry abruptly from the water. Tourists who visit it to see 
'^ midnight sun over tlie waste of northern waters have to 
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food. Ten, tweuty, or even fifty milea from the ( 
some sheltered place in the mountains, is the < 
daily houae. It is built of logs or of rough i 
thews during the summer, the people from the valle}« 
tij pasture their cattle and goats on the scanty ^ 



» 




On some pleasant June morning every one at the | 
is busy, for on that day the cattle are to be di-iven to 8 
8wter. Many things must he packed for the trip — the nii ' 
pails, the chum, the cheese presses, coffee, bread, «a;.- 
hlankets, a few dishes, a frying pan, and many otl' 
necessary articles. Bells are tied to the necks of i! 
OOW8, and the mark of the omier is fafiteattd iato ttw «>>' 




lie sheep and the goats. They will wander many miles 

ilie moimtains. and perchance become mixed with the 

i of otlier farmers. 

If you were going away for the summer yon would hardly 

'■Jl*ct to take with you bread enough to \asX, \ui^\V "3«m. 
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Tetum, but the Norw^aa housewife bakes her fiadfirod miy 
three or four timea a year. She makes 3, dough of water 
mixed with lye meal and barley, and rolls thitu into round, 
flat eakes perhaps as large over as the bottom of a pall or 
a Biuall washtub. This is baked over the fire and then put 
away to last through the coming months. It is not estxa 
until it is some days or weeks old. It ie hard and notveiy 
appetizing, but it is wholesome and nourishing, and tli: 
people thrive well on it with their other simple food, MSk. 
usually Rour and changed to a firm ma^ as thick as blBBC- 
mange, and porridge are often found on the tables (tfHb 
poorer classes, who eat also a great deal of fresli, a 
and smoked fish. 

The boys and girls at the garter find plenty to do tofeeep 
them busy during the long, bright summer days. Thf} 
watch the cattle, drive them to new pastures when neeesB^'i 
and call them home when they stray by bloviujg on a longi 
birch-hark horn. They make butter and L-heese, and iBtkEi' 
few spare mmutes knit warm socks and inittens, which tbf) 
will need during the winter. The people at home 00.6:^ 
farm seldom visit the getter, for they arc too busy iigvtS 
and the distance is too great ; so the whole summer pUKS 
with only one or two trips from the home people, irtm 
come to bring provisions and to carry back the butter and 
cheese and perhaps some small bundles of hay. The life 
is a lonely one, and the boys and girls are glad when the 
time comes to pack up the things and to start the cows 
and goats down the steep path toward home. 

We do not wish to leave this northern land without 
a peep at its capital, Christiania. This city is finely 
situated at the head of a fiord sixty miles long. To the 
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! high wooded hills, beautifully green hi summer 
id covered with snow in winter. Thesn afford spleiidirl 
pportunities for tobogganing, skiing, unci other spurts. 




The city is clean and well built and the people live in 
hi?althy, happy way, enjoying their homes and their liome 
They show the kindly, honest disposition which is 
(idiucteristic of Norwegian folk. 



-».t4 ISIHSTKIAL SITDIES — EIROPE 

Tlii- winter Nixnta in C'liristiania are ven- enjoyable, and 
f\iiv iiiu'. old iuul youiig, takes part iii them. There are 
skiKiiiii anil slcigliinp ijarties and fine opportunities for 
«uiiM iiii;. Ilinses ihiiw tlie people and the heavy sleds to 




llii' t('|is 111" ilic ]oniX liillf'- ami tlu* merry coasters come flying 
dnwiL t lit' sitH'p sill] H's. which are off I'll four or five miles loiip. 
N'nnvi'jriiuis aiv very expert ini snowshocs. The skis, a* 
tlicy i-all tlii'in. ai'c from fniir t" seven foet long and from 
tliri'e til tivf im'hi's wide. If you should try a stand-up 
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}rth are high wooded hills, beautifully green iu summer 
id covered with snow in winter. These afford splendid 
iportuuities for tobc^ganing, skiing, and other spurta. 




The city is clean and well built and the people live in 
ealthy, happy way, enjoying their homes and their home 
, They show the kindly, honest disposition which is 
racteristic of Norwegian folk. 
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when he touches the ground again, but he lands safely on 
his ski and continues his slide to the bottom of the hill. 

• 

We must leave Norway, however, and visit some of the 
other countries where fishing is carried on to a great extent 
Little Japan ranks first in this industry, while the United 
States, England, and Russia are important fishing coun- 
tries. In Great Britain the services of nearly a hundred 
thousand men and between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
vessels are needed to carry on the industry. Even the 
secondary industries connected with the ocean harvests, 
such as the importation of the ice and salt for preserving 
the fish, are of great importance. Every week day sev- 
eral thousand tons of fish are carried ashore to the fishing 
centers along the coast. This immense quantity is packed, 
salted, cured, and distributed over the island kingdom and 
sent to other countries as well. London is an important 
center, receiving and distributing daily many tons of iisb. 
Billingsgate, the famous fish market of London, is the 
largest in the world. The best time to see it is early in 
the morning, when the fish dealers of London come to buy 
their daily supplies. From the noise, the confusion, and 
the piles of fish you would surely think that all Europe 
was quarreling over its Friday dinner. 

Hull, Grimsby, and Yarmouth, on the eastern coast of 
England, are important fishing centers. Thousands of ves- 
sels sail from these places to the fishing grounds of the 
North Sea. They may be gone for a few days or for a few 
weeks, or they may never return. The news from a fishing 
fleet after a severe storm reminds one of the news from an 
army after a battle. The life is hard, but it develops strong, 
brave men, many of whom become sailors in the British navy 
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)wiihUl with tbem fastened securely to your feet, 
lid very likely get a tumble before you n-uclii-il tlie 
; but a Norwegian boy guides liiniself vcri" easily 
nes down the steep liills at a territid [im:*.; showing 




:in in dodging tn'f>s and rocks. When going at full 
le sometimoH, wlit-n coming to a snddon drop in the 
, leaps into tiie air out over the tops of tlie ti-ecs on 
16 below. We watch breathlessly, expecting a mishap 
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hundreds of boats come in from the banks. The fish are 
unloaded, sorted, cleaned, and packed so quickly that before 
sunrise most of the catch has been put aboard the long train 
standing beside the dock, and it has started with its ocean 
cargo for London. Part of the fish will there be reloaded 
and distributed throughout the country. 

The other countries near the North Sea — Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium — are engaged in fishing 
to a considerable extent, but in none of them does the 
industry rank in importance with that of Great Britain 
and Norway. 

The fisheries which are carried on in the northern part 
of Russia are of comparatively little importance, but those 
in the Caspian Sea and in the Volga and the Ural rivers 
are of great value. The amount caught annually in these 
waters is enough to give nearly a pound apiece to every 
man, woman, and child in the world. 

In many of the markets of Russia one is sure of procur- 
ing fresh fish, for they are kept alive in tanks of water and 
are killed after the customer has made his selection. Im- 
mense quantities of fish are consumed by the poorer classes, 
for it is one of their chief articles of food. 

In the Ural River are the most famous sturgeon fisheries 
of the world. The sturgeon is a fish five or six feet long 
which lives in the salt water for most of the year, and in 
the spring comes up the rivers to lay its eggs. This is 
the harvest time for the Russian peasant of that region. 
When the migration begins, a gun announces the opening 
of the fishing season. The sturgeon is caught in nets, by 
haipooning from boats, and by lines. In some places on the 
lower Ural a long line is fastened on one bank of the river, 
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Grimsby is one of the most important of the English 
fishing towns. One of the American consuls in England 
describes as follows a scene on the wharf at Grimsby 
vhen the trawlers come in loaded with fish: 

No sooner has the last knock of the auctioneer's hammer betokened 
the successful bidder than the fishermen are busy swinging the bas- 
kets of herring from their vessel to the " slip," where the purchaser's 
men are ready with empty boxes and with barrels of salt to pack the 
•"king of fish." A never-ending string of wheelbarrows convey the 
Iwxes when packed to another portion of the market, where carts 
are waiting to run them to the railway wagons, to the Scotch curing 
girls, or to the steamship which is to take them over to Hamburg. 
Over five thousand boxes of herring are often thus exported, and 
"when the stevedores of the vessel have to cry, " Enough, we can take 
BO more," the quay side is at times covered with another four 
thousand boxes. 

One feature of the herring season at the different ports on the 
«a8t coast is the arrival of the ** Scotch lasses," who follow the fish- 
ing fleets down, and who clean and " pickle " the fish on the piers as 
they are brought in by the trawlers. In a good season these lasses 
will earn from eight to ten dollars, but in a poor season they will 
receive little more than their board, which is guaranteed them on 
Oigagement. 

Most of the people who live on the eastern coast of Scot- 
land are fishermen. Aberdeen, one of the largest cities of 
■Scotland, is the center of trade in that country. It is 
wmetimes called the Granite City, for nearly all of the 
iMiildings are made of that material, as they are also in 
^Bdinburgh, a little farther south. Granite is found in great 
IniaQtities in eastern Scotland, and Aberdeen contains the 
Ittgest polishing works in the United Kingdom, 
r Much of the fishing from Aberdeen as well as from 
ttber centers is done at night, and in the early morning 
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rocks. There are meadows, fields, and forests as well, but 
for the most part the province is dreary and uninteresting. 
The people are as different from the other inhabitants of 
France as is the land they dwell in. The monotonous land- 
scape, the lowering sky, the gray rocks, and the sound of 
the ever-restless ocean are reflected in the character of the 
silent^ dreamy, persevering Breton. Far removed from the 
great highways of the mainland, these people know little of 
the advance of civilization, but live on in the simple ways 
of their forefathers, clinging to a multitude of old customs 
and superstitions. 

In the center of Brittany the people are engaged in 
cattle breeding and beekeeping, and in raising the grain, 
vegetables, and other products for their food and clothing. 
They live simply — on cabbage soup, porridge, rye or bar- 
ley bread, and fish. Meat is seldom seen on the table. 
Their houses are usually built of stone, with only one story, 
and often with only one room, which is sometimes shared 
by the pig or occupied by the cow on an occasional visit 
From the ceiling hang provisions such as gourds, onions, 
and other vegetables, and bunches of herbs. The people 
oil the coast spend much of their time in fishing. Some of 
the men go on long voyages to Newfoundland for cod and 
mackerel, some to the coasts of Iceland, while others fish 
nearer home for herring, sardines, lobsters, and oysters. 

The sardine fishing begins in March or April and lasts 
into November. The early run of fish is not good for can- 
ning and is not commonly used for that purpose. In the 
height of the season there are twelve to fifteen hundred 
boats engaged in sardine fishing off the coast of Brittany, 
and millions of fish are caught in a single day. 
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The town of Concarneau is one of the chief lishing centers 
aiid nearly all its five or six thousand inhabitants are en- 
^jigeii in fishing or in the preparation of tlie iish for market. 
If we wish to aeconipany the sardine fleet to the fishing 
ijioimds, we must start very early in the morning, between 
two and three o'clock, 
in order to begin the 
eateh by daybreak. 
With good luck we 
may be back in port 
at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. 

Our boat has two 
masts and carries two 

(lairs of very long. 

Iieavy oars and twuirty 

nets. Thenetsarenjiiii.' 

"f fine cotton twine 

t< ith small meshes. 

Tliey are about one 

iiiiLidred thirty-five feet 

: (ig and five hnndred 

!iieshes deep. They 

Iai* usually dyed dull 
lilue to render them 
innre nearly invisible in the water. When the boats are 
■ii the wliarves these greenish-blue draperies are hung from 
liie masts to dry. The blue nets, the broivn sails, the dull- 
"ilnred boats, the gray beach, and the shimmering water 
like a wonderful scene whieli artists love to paint. The 
n'men with full, short skirts, bright bodicas, aivA ■^V\\jft 




, e Coast OF Bhittani " 
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ca^ps, and the men with their dark bine smocks and theii 
wooden shoes give a touch of life to the picture. 

Out on the fishing grounds a streak of silver in the 
water some distance away tells the location of a shoal of 
sardines. The men lower the net from the stem of the 
boat. It is buoyed up by corks on the upper side and 
kept in a vertical position in tbe water by weights on the 
bottom. The crew lower the sails and take their places 
at the oars. The captain, giving directions, stands at the 
stem with the bait near at hand. 

Sardine bait consists of the eggs of fish and peanut 
meal. The roe of the cod is used more than that of any 
other fish, and comes chiefly from Norway, though some is 
shipped from the cod-fishing grounds of America and the 
Netherlands. Immense quantities are needed, and between 
forty and fifty thousand barrels are used in Brittany every 
season. 

The bait scattered on the water attracts the sardines and 
they make an eager rush toward it. At just the right 
moment more bait is throAvn on the opposite side of the 
net, and the fish swim after it in greedy swarms. As they 
strike the net their heads pass through the small meshes, 
but as they draw back they are caught behind the gills by 
thousands. The net, with the struggling mass entangled 
in it, is pulled into the boat, and another one is put out to 
be filled in the same manner. When the catch is over, the 
men remove the fish from the meshes very carefully indeed, 
as the flesh is easily bruised, and the boats put back to 
port immediately in order that the sardines may be de- 
livered at the canneries as soon as possible. On arriving at 
the wharves the fishermen at once begin to unload theii 
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The town of Concameau is one of the chief liahing centers, 
EUid nearly all its five or six thousand inhabituits are en- 
gaged in fishing or in the preparation of the fish for market. 
If we wish to accompany the sardine fleet to the fishing 
arrounds, we must start very early in_ the morning, between 

two and three o'clock, 

in order to begin the 
cat«b by daybreak. 
With good luck we 
may be back in port 
at ten o'clock in the 

forenoon. 
Our boat has two 

masts and carries two 

pairs of very long, 

heavy oars and twenty 

nets. The nets are made 

of fine cotton twine 

*ith small meshes. 

rhey are about one 

hundred thirty-five feet 

'ong and five hundred 

Oeshes deep. They 

*e usually dyed dull 

'Jue to render them 

lore nearly invisible in the water. When the boats are 

t the wharves these greenish-blue draperies are hung from 

t»e masts to dry. The blue nets, the brown sails, the dull- 

i^lored boats, the gray beach, and the shimmering water 

take a wonderful scene which artists love to paint. The 

'omen with full, short skirts, bright bodices, and white 
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sardines are carefully packed for drying in shallow, oblong 
wire baskets. The more modern establishments are equipped 
with drying rooms heated with steam pipes ; in many can- 
neries, however, the drying is done outdoors, in yartis 
where the baskets are hung or placed on wooden framcK, 
After drying, the j 
fish are taken in the I 
same wire baskets to I 
the cooking room aiid | 
are lowered, basket 
and all, into boiling 
oil. Olive or peanut 
oil, sometimes adulter- 
ated with that of tJie 
cotton seed, is gener- 
ally used. 

After cooking in 
the boiling oil, the 
fish are drained anJ 
cooled, and are then 
packed by hand in 
the small boxes which 
are such familiar sights 
in OLir grocery stores. Spices and other flavoring matteraW 
often added, sometimes to the boiling oil and sometimes to 
the fish when they are packed. After covering and sealing, 
tlie boxes are placed in iron vessels lai^e enough to holil 
several thousand at a time, and immersed in boiling water 
for two hours. This completes the cooking, kills any germs 
which would otherwise cause the fish to spoil, and discloses 
any leaks in the boxes. 
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Think of the enormous quantities of tin plate and boxes 
hich must be made every year to supply these canning 
itablishments 1 The sardine industry is not one of the 
aportant ones of the world, yet thousands of people are 
^g^g^d in it. In one Breton town three thousand men, 
omen, and children are employed in the canning factories, 
) say nothing of the hundreds of fishermen who catch 
le sardines. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

I 

1. Description of Norway. 

2. Vikings and modem Norwegian sailors. 

3. Cod, herring, and mackerel fishing. 

4. Fishing in the Arctic Ocean. 

5. Description of Norwegian cities. 

6. North Cape and the midnight sun. 

7. Lumbering and farming in Norway. 

8. Norwegian sports. 

9. Other fishing countries. 
10. The sardine industry. 

II 

1. Through how many degrees of latitude does Norway extend ? 
How far would this distance reach on a map of the United States ? 

2. What is the area of Norway? the population? How many 
people are there to every square mile? Compare both area and 
population with some state or states in our country. Compare the 
population per square mile with that of England ; of Germany ; of 
Prance. What effect may the position of a country have on the density 
of its population ? 

3. Locate the great fishing grounds of the world. Name the 
countries in which the fishing industry is very important. 

4. Sketch a map of the North Sea and show all the countries 
bordering on it. Indicate all the cities which serve as distributing 
Jenters for the fish exported from Norway. Show the regions where 
od, herring, and mackerel are caught. 
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5. Sketch a map of the Atlantic Ocean showing the eastern coast 
of North America and the western coast of Europe. Show the Gulf 
Stream. Indicate by arrows the direction of the prevailing wind. 
What would be the effect on the climate of both North America 
and Europe if the prevailing winds were in the opposite direction? 
Explain the difference in climate between the eastern and western 
coasts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

6. What part of North America is in the same latitude as 
Ilammerfest? Write out a comparison of the two places. 

7. On a map of Norway locate the four chief cities. Write beside 
each its latitude and also the names of places in North America 
e(|ually far north. 

8. Name several causes which have contributed to the importance 
of the Norwegian fisheries. 

9. Describe the Norwegian city you would like best to visit. 
10. See if you can find any information about the sardine industry 

in Maine. 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
2)lace and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
Add other facts if possible. 



Belgium 

Brittany 

California 

Denmark 

England 

Florida 

France 

Germany 

Iceland 

Japan 

Labrador 

Lapland 

Maine 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New York 



Norway 
Rhode Island 
Russia 
Scotland 
Sweden 
United States 

Aberdeen 

Bergen 

Buffalo 

Christiania 

Concarneau 

Edinburgh 

Grimsby 

Ilammerfest 

Hull 



London 

New York 

Petrograd 

Sitka 

TromsS 

Trondhjem 

Vardo 

Yarmouth 

Arctic Ocean 
Caspian Sea 
Lofoten Islands 
North Cape 
North Sea 
Ural River 
Volga River 



CHAPTER XVI 

SPAIN AND OLIVES 

Cottonseed oil is made from the seed of a plant, peanut 
il from a nut grown in the ground, but olive oil is made 
rom the fruit of a tree, the only fruit which yields oil 
rom its pulp in sufficient quantity to be of great commercial 
alue, though coconut oil is now of considerable importance. 

The gnarled, twisted olive trees, with gray-green foliage, 
an be found in great quantities in all countries which bor- 
er on the Mediterranean Sea, but so numerous are they m 
►pain, Italy, and France that the fields and hills would seem 
■are without them. In these three countries — in Greece, 
cross the Mediterranean in Algeria and Tunis, and in 
hose parts of Asia near the eastern end of the great blue 
ea — olives are raised in sufficiently large quantities to 
Upply the wants of the people at home and to export. The 
ome use is an important one, for the fruit is a common 
iticle of food among the poorer classes. 

Nearly every family in southern Spain keeps a small 
arrel of pickled olives on hand ; they are eaten, not as a 
ilish as with us, but as a main dish. Olive oil is one of the 
Tst necessities of life for the peasantry of southern Europe. 
I a trip through southern Italy you would see the dark- 
ed boys and girls munching a piece of bread spread with 
[ w^ith as much enjoyment as the American child would 
fc his slice of bread and butter. Olive oil is used in place 
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of lard for frying, and from every open door where co 
is going on comes the smell of hot fat. 

Besides its use for food, olive oil is used in great 
tities in the making of soap, and you will find this pi 
mentioned among the manufactures of many cities 1( 
in the olive-producing countries. The oil which is us 
soap, for lighting, and for lubricating purposes is no 
able for food, but is made after the pure, edible oil ha 
extracted from the crushed pulp. The medicinal quali 
olive oil, known centuries ago, are appreciated by m 

physicians. The early Grecian athletes used to run 

« 

the sandy beaches of the Adriatic Sea until they per 
freely. They then rubbed their limbs with sand, thu 
tating the skin, and immediately afterwards rubbed 
oil into the pores to lubricate their muscles and liml 
their joints. 

Important as olive oil is in the homes of the peo] 
southern Europe, it is also exported in great quan 
The olives and oil shipped from Spain rank higher thj 
orange in value. In Italy, only the silk expoits exceed 
of the olive tree. Not only the oil, but the pickled 
fruit as well, is sent in great quantities to America, 
land, and, in fact, to all parts of the world. The large 
seen in the bottles at the grocery stores are called ( 
olives and are produced only in a small circle, not t^ 
five miles in diameter, around the city of Seville in soi 
Spain. Of the fine large olives grown in this region, n 
five out of every one hundred come to the United S 
where they are placed in bottles by American lal 
Millions of the tall slender bottles are now made am 
in the United States for this purpose. 
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Ce should uot rest well upon their beds of straw on the 
ird floor, nor should we enjoy the presence of the goat, 
le pig, or the hens in the same room with us ; but these 
lings do not trouble the Spanish peasant, for he has 
lowu nothing else all his life. Gay and hajjpy hy nature, 
' comes cheerfully out of t!ie low stone cottage and, in 
f t.-aily dawii, f-IuMs fur bin day's work in ilii' (iruliiiiils. 



Courtesy o( H. J. Ucloz Company 

( several miles away. He eats hia breakfast as he 
oes — some hard, dark bread, with an onion or perhaps 
ome pieces of tough, salted fish. Sometimes he is fortu- 
late enough to have in his pocket a liottle of wine and 
I tew olives. He may not have anything else to eat until 
;he end of hia long day's work. This is hard and tiresome, 
for ill the region around Seville duruig July and August 
tbe temperature sometimes rises as high as one huudre<l 
twenty degi'ees. 
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The Spaiibih peasanc ia poor, but be is also politi 
lioc^tablt^ iuid clieerfaL No matter how small or mean 
the borne, in entering tbe door we should he greeted with 



rt" 



cordial wUhes in the musical Spanish language; thoi^ 

tlie fare be poor we should be given an invitation to s 

, In traveling the country roads, should we meet a peaa 

I muleback we should hear the kmdiy salutation, ' 

Goil go with you." 
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The gathering of the olives for piekliiig is done when the 
Emit ia still green, and the object of pickling is to take out 
the bitterness and make them more pleasant to the taste. 
The picking of the green olives begins about the middle o( 
lSe_pteniber and lasts about six weeks. They are picked from 
e by one with great care, for a bruise or a scratch 
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-liriws very plainly after they are cured and injures their 
■^jipearance in the bottles. Hundreds of pickers, carrying 
Aoiig ladders, work together in the fields, for the fruit must 
all be gathered l>efore it changes in color. 

Each workman is supplied with a light basket, which is 
Araug around his neck or shoulders in order that both hands 
may be free for picking. The fruit ia carefully heaped in 
plpfi scattered over the ground, to be roM^W.'j TB.%w?yfe^ 
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by liaiid or mule power, and, in the ciise of some of the larger 
factories, by steam. In many places the old-fashioned horse 
power is used as it was hundreds of years ago, and in other 
sections mountain streams mu the presses. It is a well- ' 
known (su.% anmng makers of olive oil that the slower the i 
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Conrtesf of H. J. IleinK Carapan; 

proceas used in crushing the pulp, the better the quality of 
the oil. Modem machinery is more rapid, but it has tlif 
bad effect of heating the pulp, and the oil produced lias a 
greater tendency to grow rancid. 

We will follow the donkeys with their loaded baskets 
from tlie orchard to the oil mill. The olives are i 
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The gathering of the olives for piekUug i^ done wlieii the 
fruit is still green, and the object of pickliiig is t^i Uikv uiii 
the bitterness and make them more pleasant to the taste. 
The picking of tlie green olives begins about the iniildic of 
September and lasts about six weeks. They are jiliked fioui 
the trees one by one witli great care, for a bruise or a sL-i-ateli 




Courtesy iit H. .1. Heinz Couipnny 

tihows very plainly afttir tliey are cured and injures thi^ir 
appearance in the bottles. Ihindrc'ds of pickers, oaiTying 
long ladders, work together in tlie fields, foi' tlie fniit niunt 
all be gathered before it changes in color. 

Each workman is supplied with a liglit basket, wltirh is 
liung around hw neck or shoulders in order that both hands 
"lay be free for picking. The fruit is carefully heaped in 
piles scattered over the ground, to be roughly assorted 
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iH'forL' it iH taken from tlie orchard; it is then loaded on 
(lotikvvK, lidiveK, aiid laige two-wheeled wagons, and taken 
tn till- fttc'tfir)', where it in properly cured. Few owners of 
iih-lmnls iin'imro tlw piuklcnl olivtM; the fruit is geneiall}' 
cuntl liy nieruluuits who make a specialty of that wort 




Fi... i;io. ■"! 



'i'hf iiivvr (if (jlivew contracts with the farmer for bis 
t-iitiix' jii'tHliict. anil stands his own pickers to gather the 
fruit. Wlien tlie olive is first picked from the tree it is 
li^lit ^recu in trolor ; after it lias been pickled it is a vei}' 
dark green; and after its bath of six or seven weeks io 
brine it takes on the bright, golden-green color of eom- 
incroe and is ready to be assorted into fourteen different 
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f Cadiz, or wliicli steam out of the liarbiir nf Malaga, 

rould iind stowed in their holds, besides almonds, 

wrice, wiue, grapes, and raisins, immense quantities 

J oil and pickled olivos. Therf are steamers sailing 

month fi-om 




ight o£ a dark-eyed Spanish beauty peering shyly at 
k the balcony above. We should miss many of our 
f comforts and luxuries, and the tiny stove with its 
3 of charcoal does not look as if it would keep us 
|ttly warm wlien the cold wind del Norte blows from 
v-ci^ped Pyrenees. 
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by IiuhI or mule power, and, in the case of some of the lai^r 
fui-tork-M, by Kteam. In many places the old-faahioned horse 
lK)wer itt umhI as it was huiiUretls of years s^o, and in other 
sti'tiuiiK mountain streams run the presses. It is a well- 
known fmt among makers of olive oil that the slower the 




Cuurtesy o( H. J. Heinz Company 

pHMfss iistd in cnitihing the pulp, the better the quality of 
the oil. Modem niaehinery is more rapid, but it has the 
bad eft'ei-t of lieating the pulp, and the oil produced has a 
greater tcniU'iiey to grow rancid. 

We will follow the donkeys with their loaded baskets 
from tlic orchard to the oil mill. The olives are placed 
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: on the MecUterrauean shoi-e so noted for its healcti- 

< liiuaie anil its beauty. Tlie olive oil produced in those 

-txtions, from th« very nature of the i^limatic conditions, 

iiii- fiiieKt m the world, because tlie nearer the cultivator 

.-k-Ik-s tW imint wliei-e the olives eaunot be grown, the 

icT b«i'nnns tlip qiialitv of the oil, just as New England 




iCauada apples are finer Uian those grown in the South- 
states. The ven,- best olive oil comes from near Nice, 
ajid nest to that is the product of Lucca, a city 
,hem Italy near the Mediterranean Sea. 
l«ave not mentioned thus far the olive industry of 
ited States, although in recent years this has grown 
lusiderahle importance. Neither the acre^e nor the 
ic-t of California equals that of France, Italy, or Spain, 
, in the only state in our country in which as yet oUvea 
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are produced in any quantity. The oil is considered very 
good, and there seems to be a market for all that is pro- 
duced. The olives not used in the manufacture of oil are I - 
cured ripe and preserved in tins. They are different both T 
in appearance and taste from the green, pickled olives 
European countries. 

The people of the United States have always used! 
ahnost entirely animal fats and mineral oils for food, for 
lighting, for lubricating, and for the manufacture of IMP- 
Vegetable oils are much cheaper and are used in Europe 
in immense quantities for those purposes. Gonseqnently 
there are many plants cultivated in Europe for the (A 
obtained from their seeds, and immense quantities of oil- 
producing seeds and nuts are imported from far-away ooan* 
tries and islands. Chief among them are hemp, flaac, md 
cotton seeds, those of the gorgeous sunflower, and great 
quantities of peanuts and other nuts. Hundreds of 4lxm- 
sands of tons of flaxseed from the plains of ArgentinSi 
oil seeds and nuts from the East Indies and West A&ica, 
and cotton seeds from Egypt and the United States are|j 
imported into Europe and manufactured into oiL England 
imports two billion pounds of such seeds for her oil fac- 
tories. The city of Marseille alone imports annually enough 
seeds to fill a freight train one hundred seventy-five miles 
long. More than ten thousand of the cars will be filled 
with peanuts, of which Marseille imports, chiefly from the 
East Indies and Africa, more than any other city in the ^ 
world. From these a great quantity of oil is made in her j 
factories ; this is used hi the manufacture of soaps and * 
perfumeries, and undoubtedly a limited quantity is used ' 
for the adulteration of olive oil. 
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Save you ever heard of a sunflower farm ? In RusBta 
there are liuudreds of them covered with tlie tall green 
stalks aiid immense yellow blossoms. What a sight it must 
"be ! More than one hundred fifty mills turn out millions of 
gallons of sunflower oil every year. This is eaten as salad 
I'll by the Russians, who prefer it to the oil of the olive. 




rntil die value of the seeds of the cotton plant was dis- 
i-red, the United States never ranked very h%h as a 
I'lueer of vegetable oil. To-day, however, from the mil- 
ii> of pounds of cotton seeds produced every year, we 
ikt- such immense quantities of oil that this eountrj" 
i-iils first rank in vegetable-oil production. 
As cottonseed oil is healthful and nourishing, and cheaper 
than the oil of the olives, it is used by the European peas- 
ante as a food by itself or for mixing with olive oil. After 
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all the oil possible has been extracted from the cotton seeds, 
they are pressed into cakes or ground into meaL Both of 
these products furnish excellent food for cattle and are 
used in large quantities not only in this country but abroad 
Few people realize what a great trade in cottonseed prod- 
ucts is carried on to-day, for not very many years ago 
these seeds were considered a waste material of which it 
was difficult to dispose. 

In very recent years a new source of oil has been dis- 
covered in the soya bean, which grows in great quanti- 
ties in Manchuria, China. The peppery sauce called soy, 
wliich the Japanese like so much and which they eat in 
such large amounts on different articles of food, is made 
from these beans. Large quantities of them are shipped 
to Japan, where the oil is extracted. The imports into 
Europe are also large, and considerable quantities of the 
oil are used for the manufacture of soap, for lubricating 
purposes, and for adulteration of other oils, while the cake 
and meal are sold as cattle food. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Spain's product of olives and olive oil. 

2. Area of olive production. 

3. Uses of olive oil. 

4. Olive orchards. 

5. Picking the fruit. 

6. Pickling olives. 

7. Making olive oil. 

8. Shipping ports. 

9. Other oil-producing countries. 

10. Some important oil-producing seeds and nuts. 
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last on the Mediterranean shore so noted for its health- 
il climate and its beauty. The olive oil produced in those 
vo sections, from the very nature of the climatic conditions, 
the finest in the world, because tlie nearer the cultivator 
caches the point where the olives cannot be grown, the 
aer becomes the quahty of the oil, just as New England 




id Canada apples are finer than those grown in the Soutli- 
n states. The very best olive oil comes from near Nice, 
rance, and next to that is the product of Lucca, a city 
' northern Italy near the Mediterranean Sea. 
We have not mentioned thus far the olive industry of 
le United States, although in recent years this has grown 
■ considerable importance. Neither the acreage nor the 
■oduct of California equals that of France, Italy, or Spain, 
lit is the only state in our country in which as yet olives 



CHAPTER XVII 

GRAPES AND WINE AND THE COUNTRIES WHICH 

PRODUCE THEM 

The raising of grapes and the manufacturing of wine 
are very important industries in most of the countries of 
central and southern Europe. To become acquainted with 
the real everyday life of the peasants, one must see them 
at work in the vineyards or wineries, for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children find employ- 
ment in tending the vine and in the manufacture and 
sale of wine. 

From its original home, probably somewhere in Asia, the 
industry has spread westward through Europe, and thence 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the United States and South 
America, until at the present time large vineyards maybe 
found in nearly all countries of the world where the cU- 
mate is favorable. Throughout all southern Europe, in 
the United States, in the northern and southern parts of 
Africa, in several of the South American countries, and in 
far-away Australia the grape industry or the making of 
wine have become of much importance. , 

The grapevine is naturally a great climber, and if left 
to itself will twist and twine high in the branches and even 
to the tops of the tallest trees. A noted historian of Ita^J 
tells us that in olden times the vine climbed so high tha^ 
the grape gatherer always inserted a clause in his contr*^^ 
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effect that in case he lost Iiis life by falling fiom 
jbeights the master ol: the vineyanl was tu pay all 
ftl expenses, 
loileni viueyards.linwcviT. the pliiiitsl>car little rpscni- 
to their ambilioiii^amcs tors, auil it i.s iuiiil turecngiiize 
bling, tWLst- 




miber and October, great fetes or fes- 

ritnesseil by thousaiiils of people, ai-e 

t'Franoe, Germany, and Italy. There are long days 

i work in the vineyards for old and young, but 

B also days of merrymaking, anil with them dances 

Bleaux and processions with gayly decorated floa-ta. 
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III all of the vine-growing countries of Europe the vints^e 
time is looked forward to as the pleasantest part of the 
year, and much fun and frolic are mixed with the long 
days of hard work in the vineyard. 

The variety of grapes raised usually differs according to 
the use which is to be made of theuL Raisins and wine are 
not often made from the same kind of fruit, and different 
varieties must be grown for the different kinds of wine, 
(jrapes which are to be used in the manufacture of wine 
are raised in immense quantities in France, Italy, and 
Spain. These three countries produce the greater part of 
the whole European product. The industry is important 
also in Central Europe, Portugal, Germany, and the small 
countries of the Balkan Peninsula. Germany is the most 
northerly country where the grape can be grown success- 
fully for wine manufacture. In a sail up the Rhine River 
we should hardly know which to admire the more, the gray 
old castles crowning the cliffs, or the miles of vineyards 
which on either side stretch from the river up the steep 
slopes to the very tops of the hills. These are so steep that 
the slopes are terraced like flights of stairs, to hold the soil 
in place ; otherwise it would be washed down into the 
river by heavy rains. Some of the terraces such as you see 
in Fig. 76 are built up with stone walls which are hun- 
dreds of years old. The soil for the upper terraces has been 
carried up in baskets by the peasants themselves, as no farm 
animal could pull a load up such steep grades. The little 
terraced gardens are so small that all the work must be 
done by hand, as there is no room in which to turn a ploW- 
Yet from these steep slopes come the famous Rhine wine^ 
which are considered among the best in the world. 



\ 
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Let us take a trip to the southwestern comer of Europe 
id visit the vineyards of Spain and Portugal. In both of 
lese countries the making of wine and the curing of raisins 
•e the most important manufactures. The wine which is 
lipped to other countries equals in value one third of all 
le other exports put together. Nearly half of the enor- 
Lous quantity of wine which Spain produces annually is 
mt to France, where it is mixed with French wines, which 
re considered better. * 

In our tour through Spain we shall find many peasants 
t work on farms, for more than half of the people are 
ngaged in agriculture. The farms look poorly cared for 
nd the crops scanty, for the methods of farming are back- 
ward. The plow is a rude affair, which only scratches the 
urface of the ground, and the tools which they use are of 
he simplest kind. 

On the terraced hillsides of rich red soil in southern 
5pain the vineyards stretch for miles, and here, in the 
mtumn, we shall find nearly all the inhabitants at work. 
The dark-eyed, barefooted children, half hidden behind 
baskets of luscious fruit, look shyly at us as we pass. We 
meet donkeys with huge baskets of grapes swung from 
either side, and clumsy oxcarts filled to overflowing with 
the juicy clusters. These will probably be put through the 
(nne press and made into wine. " Sherry " is the English 
lame given to the kind of wine originally made in the 
icinity of Jerez, which you may find on the map, on the 
Oast of southwestern Spain. 

On the southern coast, a little farther to the east, lies the 
ity of Malaga. This name reminds us of the Malaga grapes 
txd raisins which are shipped in great quanUtifc^ itoTHi ^3waJ^ 
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city. Here and also at Almeriii we may see the pe 
{licking great bunches of the delicious, gi-eeiii8h-whit4 
This is packed in powdered cork, which resembles s 

and is put iiUu small kegs for sliipnu.-nt. In the 




harbor we see vessels bound for many different c 
all of tliera carrying as a part of tlieir cai^o great q 
of Malaga grapes, some clustere of whicli may fui 
part of your dessert at Thanksgiving or Christmas c 
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As we go from the city of Mali^a out into the country 
«i* shall pass by many fields filled with shallow ti'ays in 
'iliich gra{>e8 are drying in the sun. In this drying process 
■iiey will be changed from the juicy fruit into 'i\\ft w«"»ft'^ 
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brown raisiiiB {or which Malaga is famous. It is possible 
that some of these also in the plum pudding or mince pie 
may add to the pleasare of your Thank^ving dinner, 
though it is more likely that the raisins which your mother 
buys come from California. Not many .years ago nearly all 
the raisins used in the United States were brought from 
Europe, chiefly from 
Spain ; now, how- 
ever, California fu^ 
nishes most of tbe 
hundred million or 
more pounds which 
we use in a year. 

Not far distant 
from Malaga is the 
famous fortress of 
Gibraltar, Underits 
frowning walls we 
will take a steamei 
for Oporto, the great 
wine port of Portu- 
gal. As we land at 
the pier we see tosdJ 
of the small-framed, dark-complexioned natives loading a 
vessel bound for England with barrels of the dark red 
wine, wliieli years ^o was called port by the wine mer' 
chants of London. The name is now used for similar kinds 
of wine made in other countries, though that made froit*- 
the grapes raised in the vineyards on the banks of th^ 
Douro River is considered superior to all others, and it i^ 
only in this one area that the real port wme is made. 
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In the Middle Ages the Douro was famous for the 
;old that was found in its bed. To-day it is far more 
ridely known for the cluef product of the eountiy, port 
vine. The fruit produced in other localities does not 
lave the same flavor. The soil and the climate peculiar 
x> this region enable the farmers to produce a sweet, 
joicy grape which cannot be equaled elsewhere. For more 
than twenty miles along the river, and for two or tliree 
miles back into the valley, stretch the acres of low vine- 
yards. Everybody raises grapes. Everybody works in the 
vineyards. Lofty mountains protect the valley from the 
damp, chill winds of the ocean on the west, and other 
ranges rise to the north and east. The vines pruned to a 
height of four or five feet cover the precipitous hillsides, 
which the peasants by hard labor have terraced from top 
to bottoHL 

September is the vintage time, and then the laborers from 
other provinces flock into the district in great numbers. 
Every one is busy in the vineyards. Men and women, 
old people, and children help to gather the grai)es. In 
some of the more remote villages the young men, a dozen 
or more at a time, leap with bare feet into the great stone 
vats where the grapes have been put. Some one stiikes 
up a lively air, and the men, placing their hands on each 
other's shoulders to keep their balance, tread out the juice 
of the grapes to the time of the music. It is tiresome 
work, and cannot be kept up for many hours at a time. 
The wine which is stored in casks and bottles in the 
cellars of Oporto is later shipped away, by hundreds and 
thousands of gallons. Nearly all the port wine produced 
in the Douro valley is exported from tbe city oi O^orc^.^, 
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Many other products which are sent to foreign countries 
— cork, sardines, fruits, nuts, arid salt — are also shipped 
from this city, which is the chief conunercial center of 
Portugal. 

In its course from Spain the Douro River breaks through 
three ranges of mountains or hills. Oporto, a city rather 
smaller than St. Paul, Minnesota, is situated just where the 
river conquers the last obstacle and flows onward to the 
ocean. The city is very attractive as one approaches from 
the water. On either bank rise high, steep cliffs lined with 
lioiises, tier above tier, red, yellow, green, and blue, all 
with diill-red roofs, and overhangmg eaves so wide that m 
the old, narrow streets they nearly meet. On the highest 
hill of all gleams the old cathedral, watching over the city 
whose people are its charge. 

In the valley the streets are broad and straight, with 
electric-ear tracks, public parks, and gardens. As we 
ascend the hills, however, to the older parts of the city 
we find narrow, crooked streets, and m some cases stair- 
ways built to shorten the ascent. 

Down near the wharves are many red-tiled, low-roofed 
buildings, the offices of the wme merchants. The shaggy, 
tawny oxen which the peasants drive in their clumsy carts 
seem to fill some of the narrow streets of this section of 
the city with their widespreading horns, and we are obliged 
to step into a low doorway to avoid them. 

There are factories in Oporto where cotton, woolen, 
silk, and linen goods are made, also gold and silver wire, 
glass, leather, and lace. We should find, too, large tobacco 
factories and soap works. In the harbor are- many vessels 
irom different countries, bringing to the little country the 
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Ab we go from the city of Malaga out into the country 
we shall pass by many fields filled with shallow trays in 
which grapes are drying in the huh. In this drying process 
ibey will be changed from the juicy fruit into the Hweet 
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make a wiglit tliat oiiee seen is never forgotten. If we 
folliiw the Ituids of fjrapes to the waiting wiiie presses, we 
iiiifjht see, in some out-of-the-way plaees, the peasants, bare- 
li'ggfd iuitl l»arefoote(.l, or perhaps with heavy, hobnmled 
shews, trt-ailiiig out the purple juice in the old-fashioned way, 
lint in all unHlern wineries this is now done by machinery. 
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AN Imfobtant Occl'P/ 



Thf- ]iroporti(in f IdJid m Italy which is covered by 
vineyards is great i tl a m ai v other country, and the 
amount of wine piol eel s e ornious, amounting in one 
year to more than a b 11 on gallons. It is liard to im^ne 
sut'h an immense quantity. Suppose we try to build * 
tank to hold it all. You will hardly believe, unless yoi^ 
do the problem for yourself, that if your tank is twenty 
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Aany others work in the bottle and cork factories, for 
nillions of bottles and corks must be made each year to 
lold the wine crop of France. 

The northeastern part of France, which for four years 
wras overrun by milUons of fighting men, included about 
I fifth of the entire country, an area equal to that of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. In this 
irea besides the farms which were laid waste and the 
bomes destroyed, there were twelve hundred churches 
lemolished, fifteen hundred schools, and more than one 
thousand mills, factories, and other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Such is the result of war. 

In this devastated part of France lay not only some of 
her finest vineyards and richest farms, but here also were 
the coal and iron mines where a large part of her mineral 
product was obtained. Around these mineral deposits had 
grown up many of her most important manufacturing 
cities. There, too, mines and factories alike were destroyed, 
and many years must elapse before the prosperity of sorely 
stricken France returns in full. 

The eastern boundary of France is different from what 
it was before the World War. Here, between Germany 
md France lie Alsace and Lorraine. These two provinces 
s^ere formerly a part of France, but at the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 1871, they were annexed by Ger- 
nany and made a part of her territory. France never gave 
ip the hope of possessing them again, and in the treaty 
t the close of the World War, in 1919, they were given 
ack to her. 

Alsace and Lorraine are about three fourths as large as 
Tassachusetts. In this region there are thousands of acres 
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of deep forests, iron mines so valuable that Germany could 
probably never have prepared for the great war had she 
not possessed them, valuable potash and coal mines, splen- 
did vineyards, and fertile farms and pasture lands. 

Strassburg and Metz are the two important cities of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Both places are situated in river valleys 
on important routes between Germany and France. Strass- 
hnr<^ is niucli the larger city of the two. It is located on 
a little river about two miles from the Rhine and com- 
mands the most important route over the Vosges Moun- 
tains between Paris and the Rhine River. For this reason 
it lias always been strongly fortified. Like many other 
European cities, parts of Strassburg are centuries old. 
Other parts of the city are modern, for in the war between 
France and (iermany which ended in 1871 the bombard- 
ment destroyed many buildings which have since been re- 
placed by new ones. The ancient cathedral of the city, 
which was four centuries in building, still stands. Its tall 
spire reaches more than four hundred and sixty feet toward 
the sky. In this famous old cathedral is the wonderful 
clock, parts of which were built more than five hundred 
years ago. This ancient timepiece contains a perpetual 
caknidar and an arrangement which shows the positioi^ 
and movements of the planets. When the clock strike* 
the hour, the figures of Christ and the apostles con^^ 
into view. 

Strassburg is an important manufacturing city. Ya^^ 
can find what its chief products are by consulting any 
cyclopaedia. There is one very odd manufacture, not s^ 
important as others, but one for which the city is famou??- 
Can you imagine a city making and exporting each yea^ 
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Iiiiiidi-eils of thousands of dollars' worth of goose-liv^' \ 
pit? ? Strassburg is noted for tliia pie which is commofl^i 
kiiiiwn as j><}t^ <le fuie i/ras. By which name do yo^ 
lliiuk yon wuLild rather tall it? Many of the peasants i*^ 
till- riiuiuiy ai'oiind Stitissbui^ raise geese to supply tli^ 
niiuilHr iiuedud in the manufacture of this famous pie. 




One of the ini]iortant cities iu the champagne district o - 
I'raiire is ItlK'inis. In 1914 it contained considerably mor^ 
ttiiui ii hunilrvd thousand people. Four years later onW" 
iiliiiiit oiglit thousand inhabitants were living in the niins 
of the Hty. Its famniis cathedral, built in the thirteenth 
ami fourteenth centuries, with its lovely rose window nf 
stiiiiiwl glass, was riihlled witli Imles, and parts of the raof 
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I walls were demolished. The streets of the city wei 
5 lied with brick and stone, and the industric!! of the rt-gio 
v-ere destroyed. 

Under the city of Hheinis iiiffl in the iii'ea anmnd thpi 
u'e deep chalk beds in which there tire miles of i-ave; 




World's (Jommeifial Products " 

B are very cool all the year round and have Iweii nsed 
y years by the wine merchants to store their wine in. 
We have spoken of the wine, raisins, and cnriunts made 
fi'om grapes. Large quantities of vinegar are made from 
wine. Besides these more important prodncts, there are 
many by-products, as they are called, which are manufac- 
tured in greater and greater quantities each year, aa ijeoijW 
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ai)i)n)ve of tlie custom of wine drinking, you must not 
think, because of the amount produced and used in France 
or in other European countries, that the people are neces- 
sarily dissi|)ate<l or dninkards, for they use comparatively 
little of the stronger intoxicating liquors. A Frencliman 
iiiid his family regard wine at meals as we do our tea or 
cofTr**, and arc accustome<l to it from childhood. 

'I'hr viiir is grown nearly everywhere in France, but 
tliHT iH*;^i(»ns arc csj)ecially noted for the excellence of the 
wine phmIiicimI. Oiu* is hi the upper Rhone valley, one in 
the <listri(l of Chainpagnc, hi the northeastern part of the 
ronntrv, iiiul one in western France, near liordeaux, the 
liirj^cst winc-shipi)ing port in the world. The city is situ- 
atcil iifjir the junction of the (laronne and Gironde rivers, 
alxmt sixty miles from the ocean, and is connected l)y canal, 
niilroad, and rivcM* with the MediteiTanean Sea and with ; 
the manufacturing cities of France. 

Ordinarily thousands of people find employment in the 
P'rench vineyards where are grown the small dark grapes 
fioni which chami)agne is made. The champagne region, 
however, lies in the part of Fmnce where so much destruc- 
tion was caused by the war. Hundreds of acres, once 
covered with thrifty vineyards which were the chief sup- 
port of the inhabitants of dozens of villages, lie barren, a 
mass of upheaved earth and deep shell holes. As France 
recovers from the awful damage done to her industries, 
one can see again the women and children, in their woodea 
shoes, short skirts, and queer-looking caps, working in the 
vineyards — weeding and hoeing the vines and gathering 
the fruit. Hundreds of men prune and tend the vines, set 
the poles wliich support them, and plant new vineyard* 
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7. The industry in Italy ; in France. 

8. Results of the war in northeastern France. 

9. Alsace and Lorraine. 

10. By-products of the wine industry. 

11. Dependence of the peasants on their vineyards. 

II 

1. Sketch a map of Europe and color all the wine-producing 
countries. 

2. Write a list of the principal manufactures of Spain ; of the 
jjrincipal industries of Portugal. 

3. Trace the route from Malaga to London ; to New York City. 

4. Name the country from which you think each of the imports 
mentioned on page 385 will be brought to Portugal. Name in each 
cast' tlie \vaters sailed on and the shipping port. 

5. Sketcli a map of France and show the three g^eat wine- 
juoducinp: sections. Show also the rivers and cities mentioned. 

6. l\<rea<l Cha}>ter VII and tell how the cork stoppers for the 
wine bottles are made. 



Ill 

!)«' able to sjH'lI and i)ronounce the following names. Locate each 
]»lai-e and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 

A«l(l otlier facts if possible. 



Algeria 


Champagne 


Rheims 


Australia 


Lorraine 


St. Paul 


lialkaii Peninsula 




Strassburg 


California 


Ahneria 


Venice 


KiijLj^land 


Bordeaux 




France 


Boston 


Douro River 


(ierniany 


Carrara 


Garonne River 


(ireat Britain 


Jerez 


Gibraltar 


Italy 


London 


Gironde River 


Portuf^^al 


Malaga 


Madeira Islands 


S]»ain 


Metz 


Mediterranean Sea 


United States 


Oporto 


Rhine River 




Paris 


Rhone River 


Alsace 


Pisa 


Vosges Mountains 



CHAPTER XVllI 
ITALY AND MACARONI 

If bread is the staff of life in the United States, macaroni 
surely holds a similar position in Italy. In that country 
every one, rich and poor, high and low, eats macaroni. 
Boiled in salted water it furnishes the main food of the 
very poor. Served with cheese or tomato or in some (jther 
way, it is often found on the tables of the higher classes. 

Though much of the macaroni which is imported into 
the United States is made in large factories, great quantities 
are made in the homes of the peasants. In some of the 
villages near Naples, before almost every door, one can see 
the long, yellowish-white strings of paste hanging frcnu 
bars supported by two poles. A traveler in Italy describes 
as follows the making of macaroni : 

These towns are dependent on the manufacture of the " pastas," 
as the various types of macaroni are called, and hand-worked mills 
stand side by side with those run by steam, all squeezing out long 
strings of yellow paste, which are cut and hung up on poles to dry. 
The housetops, courtyards, narrow streets, and hillsides are covered 
with thousands of reed poles bending under the weight of yellow 
macaroni, and, scattered over the ground on mats, lie different sorts 
of short-shaped pastas. 

The process of manufacture seems exceedingly simple, 
but there may be, for all that, secrets of the trade. The 
wheat is ground into a coarse, sharp, granular product., less 
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fine and soft thaii flour, called semolina. This is put through 
sieveH to remove the undesirable parts of the grain. 

The sift«<l semoliiia is tlien put into a square iron mixer 
furnished in the bottom with screw-shaped fans with which 
to stir the paste. Boiling water is added, and the dough is 
kneaded for about seven or eight minutes. The mass is 
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tliL-n pur on a flat, circular board and kneaded by two sharp- 
edge<l pai'allf'I bemus which rise and fall as the table turns 
and whi(;h press into the <lough as they descend. A few 
miniiti-s of the knwuliii{^ are sufficient, and the dough is then 
put iiilii a cylinder in wliicli a piston descends npoo the 
mass, fon-iug it in strings slowly through the perforated plate 
at the iHittom. In fifteen minutes many gallons of dougli 
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are olianged into thousands of feet of yellow macarooL The 
fdlor is produced by the use of saffron, which is used in very I 
small quantities. 

As soon as the strings of fresh paste which issue con- 
tinuallj from the die are of proper length, they are eut and 
thrown over a reed pole and earried into the sunlight, if the i 




'■■•■ t-ather is fair, or into sheltered terraces protected by cur- 
I .lius from the rain if the weather is unfavorable. On bright 
•liiys the strings of macaroni are exposed to the sunlight 
"iliout two hours. They must be dried only slightly before 
iieing put for the night into dark cellars. 

For twelve hours or more the poles of macaroni are kept 
iji these damp places, until the dough has become moist and 
pliable ^MUi and the strings have lost the btittletiei» vWnK. ■ 
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the exposure to the sunlight gave them. From the cellars 
the poles are carried to storehouses open on all sides to the 
air. Here in great masses of millions of strings the maca- 
roni hangs for several days, the time depending on the 
weather. 1'his drying process toughens the brittle paste 
and fits it to withstand rough handling without breaking 
into small pieces. 

When the macaroni is thoroughly dried it is packed for 
shipping hi light wooden boxes. On the roads around 
Naples one may see many carts piled high with such boxes 
and all headed for the city. The mule or the small Italian 
horse seems not a whit discouraged by the huge load be- 
hhid him nor by the fierce heat of the bright Italiaa pun. 
AVhen his master stops to refresh himself at some tavern 
on the road, the horse satisfies his hunger by nibbling at 
the buneli of straw which is tied for that purpose oa the 
end of one of the shafts. 

Let us follow one of these teams along the dusty road 
into Xaples, the largest city of Italy. It is densely pecu- 
lated, and the narrow streets are filled with people, loaded 
mules, heavy handcarts, and queer-looking vehicles. The 
milkman drives his goats from house to house, milking | 
them at his customer's doorway. The ear is deafened with 
the shrill cries of peddlers advertising their wares, with 
the high-pitched voices of loiterers, and with the screams 
of children at play. Black-haired, wrinkle-faced women 
gather on the doorsteps and in the streets, and work or 
gossip away tlie hours. The children and babies are in evi- 
dence everywhere — in the crowded streets, sprawling in 
the gutters, sunning themselves comfortably in the dirt 
They are ragged and filthy, yet thek faces are those which 
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I love to paiiit. They Lave large dark eyes, wavy 
lack hair, and velvet cheeks such as a balb-oom belle 
light envy. Italian children are beautiful, but the beauty 
urn fades and the grown people are not very attractive, 
lie store windows are fascinating, anil we linger before 




lF!ooking at the strings of pink coral and at the combs 
id other articles made of the richly colored tortoise shell 
hich are displayed in such profusion. 
The harbor of Naples is very beautiful. The water of 
e bay rivals in color the clear blue of the sky. The 
gaming roofs and spires of the city stand out %Vas^ %nsL 
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clear in the bright Italian sunsliine, while in the distance 
looms the ever-threatening Vesuvius.' Dark smoke issues 
from its crater as if the mountain were continually frown- 
ing at the city for daring to be so bright and gay in the 
face of its own gloomy appearance. 

Many vessels sail from the harbor of Naples to the 
United States, and thousands of boxes of macaroni form a 
part of their freight. More than two thirds of the six mil- 
lion dollars' worth manufactured annually in Italy and 
half as much more made in the United States are needed 
to supply the demands of our country. If this immense 
quantity were distributed among the people of the United 
States it would supply every man, woman, and child with 
about a pound a year. This is very little, however, com- 
pared with the amount that the people of Italy eat, for in 
that country the average annual consumption is between 
five and six pounds. 

You are probably wondering where all the wheat is 
raised from which such great quantities of macaroni are 
made. Good macaroni cannot be made from all kinds of 
wheat. A hard variety called durum wheat is the best 
for the purpose, and the Italians use this kind almost en- 
tirely. They do not like macaroni made from a softer 
wheat, and for this reason they would not enjoy much 
that is made in the United States. 

Durum wheat does not grow well in Italy, but it flour- 
ishes on the great plains of southern Russia, and the greater 
part of that which Italy imports comes from that country 
and from far-away Australia. 

You have heard of the dreadful famines that sometimes 
visit JRussia when hex crops fail, of the sufferings of the 
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peasants, and of the many deaths which result. In such 
years there is little wheat to ship abroad, and Italy has to 
look elsewhere to supply her macaroni factories. Durum 
wheat is now raised successfully in the United States, and 
large quantities are sent every year to Naples. In years of 
Russian famine, however, our exports are greatly increased, 
millions of bushels from our farms making up the short- 
age from Russia. Many Italians, however, do not consider 
our wheat as good as that which comes from the "black 
earth" region, and as it is more expensive they do not as 
yet purchase from us in as great quantities as they do from 
their eastern neighbor." If we can supply suitable wheat at 
a lower price than Russia can furnish the same quality, we 
shall find a good market for it in Italy. 

The making of macaroni has grown to be an industry of 
considerable importance in the United States. At first it 
Was used only by the Italian and French residents, but now 
it is eaten by all classes. It takes more than one hundred 
fifty factories manufacturing many million pounds, besides 
our imports of twice as much more, to supply the macaroni 
Heeded for our home consumption and for export. Many 
of the factories are in New York, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco, and the remainder are scattered in various places 
throughout the country. 

In wandering through the streets of Naples we are not 
Only fascinated by the coral and tortoise-shell ornaments, but 
Elstonished as well at the quantity displayed for sale. An 
inimal so small that the skeletons of thousands would be 
*equired to cover a surface no larger than one's hand would 
eem too unimportant to mention, yet many vessels and 
undreds of men sail from Mediterranean ports to obtaiiL tba 
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skeletons of the tiny coral polyp. Coral looks more like a 
flower than an animal and formerly was thought to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom. Each polyp consists of but little 
more than a round, hollow body with a mouth at the top, 
and a fringe of feelers or arms surrounding it. It lives for 
a short time and only in warm, clean water where the current 
will supply it with the food that it needs to build its skele- 
ton, which at its death settles to the bottom of the ocean. 
Upon this skeleton others build, leaving theirs in turn as 
a foundation for still others. Thus the structure is in time 
built up near the surface of the water. The waves and 
storms break off much of the stony material, which, vrith sea- 
weed, soil, and other ocean debris, gradually raises the for- 
mation above the surface of the water, and coral islands are 
built. Many of these have grown to a great size. The Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia, which stretehes for a thousand 
miles along the eastern coast, with its top but a short distance 
below the surface of the water, is the largest in the world. 

Conditions in which coral can live and work are found in 
parts of the Mediterranean Sea, especially near the coasts 
of Sicily and Sardinia, and on the north African shore. 
Some of the coral found in ItaUan workshops comes also 
from the Pacific Ocean, near Japan. Coral fishing in Italy 
is done by fleets of rather small boats, most of which start, 
from Torre del Greco, a place of some thirty-five thou- 
sand people, located about six miles from Naples. Let u» t 
accompany the fleet to the coasts of Tunis and Tripoli^ 
where most of the Italian coral is obtained. 

The apparatus which the Italian fishermen use in obtain-* - 
ing coral is very simple and looks to our eyes like som^ - 
worthless material fit only for the junkman. It consists of ■ 
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i wooden cross made of heavy beams to which are attached 
nieces of old nets and untwisted rope ends. The men lower 
this queer contrivance from the boat and drag it along the 
sea floor. The branching coral becomes entangled in the 
nets and ropes and is broken off and drawn, with the fish- 
ing apparatus, to the surface. 

There is little resemblance, however, between the rough 
branches of coral piled on the Italian fishing boats and the 
smooth, delicate pink beads which you sg admire. We will 
follow the cargo into a shop at Naples and see how coral 
ornaments are made. 

The room which we have entered is small and poorly 
lighted. A swarthy Italian in the farther corner is sorting 
out the coral from a pile before him. Though it all looks 
very much the same to our inexperienced eyes, he sepamtes 
it into several grades, lajdng the finest, choicest pieces care- 
fully by themselves. Another workman is cutting into 
pieces some coral from which beads are to be made and is 
drilling the hole for the thread. Near the door is still 
another worker, who, with a small, curious file, rounds 
each piece into shape. His work seems more difficult than 
the others, and his skill is greater, for the bead that he 
fashions out of the rough block of coral must be true and 
even. A wrinkled old woman near the bead-maker holds 
Up for our inspection a dull bead which he has just handed 
to her. She polishes it vigorously with pumice and water 
Until it begins to show the smooth pink surface desired. 
After a further polishing with a preparation of chalk and 
rater she holds it up again for us to see. Its surface is 
mooth and clear and of the most dainty pink tinge* This 
I SL valuable bead and will be put with others of the €Anv^ 
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tilt* «*xposun* tn tin* sunlight gsivo tlicm. From the cellars 
ilir pnirs ai'r carried to stoiv houses open on all sides to the 
air. Here in ^n*at masses of miUions of strings the iiiaca- 
roni hallos for several days, Xho. time depend inrr on the 
weatlii-r. This (h'vin^ pHH-ess toughens the brittle paste 
and lits it lo withstand rou<^di handlhig without breaking 
iiit«' small pieces. 

NVIicn the macaroiu is thorontddy dried it is packed for 
sliippiii;^^ in liL^lit wnndrn lioxcs. On the roads around 
N;ij»lc^ Miir may sci- many carts piU*d high with such boxes 
and all liradcd for ilie citv. Tlie nuih^ or the small Italian 

* 

ill. 1^1- M-mis not a \\\i'\\ discouraged by the huge load be- 
lt ind liini nor hy tiic lierce heat of the bright Italian pun. 
Winn lli^ masicr sl<»ps to r.-lVcs!! himstdf at some tavern 
on iIm' lojid, the horse satislics liis hunger by nibbling at 
the huncji of ^t^a\v whicji is tied ftir that purpose ou the 
end ol Miir nt 1 he shafts. 

Lit u> lolli»\v one <»f these teams along the dusty zoad 
into N:ipl(s, I he hirp'st city of Italy. It is densely pq)U- 
latcd, and the narrow streets are filled with people, loaded 
nniles, heavy handcarts, and (pieer-looking vehicles. The 
milkman drives his goats from house to house, milking 
them at his customer's doorway. The ear is deafened with 
tia' shrill cries of peddlci-s advertising their wares, with 
tlui high-pitched voices of loiterei's, and with the screams 
of children at l>lay. 1 Mack-haired, wrinkle-faced women 
gather on the dooi-steps and in the streets, and work (X 
gossip away tlu^ hours. The children and babies are in evi- 
dence cverywdiere — in the crowded streets, sprawling in 
the gutter's, sunning themselves comfortably in the dirt 
They arc ragged and liltliy, yet their faces are those which 
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Great triumphal arches built to commemorate Roman 
ictories are still standing. We may also see remains of old 
queducts which carried the water to the baths where the 
people spent so much of their time, and the ruins of the 
ountains from which gushed the pure water that flowed 
lown from the hills around the city. Ruins are everywhere, 
^erhaps the most interesting one of these is the Forum, 
^here the ancient Romans held their assemblies to discuss 
mblic questions. Guides point out the very spot where 
Idark Antony delivered the funeral oration over the body of 
ihe great Caesar. Do you know the oration as Shakespeare 
jives it ? It begins : 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

Very beautiful indeed are the ruins of the Colosseum, 
a magnificent building formerly capable of seating nearly 
fifty thousand people. In this, the largest theater in the 
world, somewhat like the modern stadium, gladiators fought; 
and lions, tigers, and other wild beasts tore at each other's 
throats or at those of the Christian martyrs, for the enter- 
tainment of the brutal Romans. 

Among the three hundred or more churches in the city 
is St. Peter's, the very largest church in the world, yet so 
w^onderfuUy planned and built that one scarcely realizes its 
iQunense size. Close at hand is the Vatican, the home of the 
?ope, the head of the Roman CathoUc Church. His is the 
argest residence in the world, and one in which we might 
ery easily be lost if allowed to wander alone through the 
Tindreds of courts, halls, chapels, and rooms. 

The Rome of to-day is of very little importance compared 
dth the ancient city, and its trade and commftrc^ ^y^ ot 
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little value. Travelers come to the city by thousands to 
study its ruins and to learn of its ancient splendor. Its 
manufactures consist chiefly of articles such as tourists 
fancy — mosaic jewehy, pearls, gloves, silk scarfs, ribbons, 
ties, and pictures. 

No city is held in greater respect by any people than is 
Rome by the Italians. It is the home of the Pope, who is 
the head of the church to which most of them belong, and 
of the king and queen of Italy, who are dearly loved by 
their subjects. 

Italy is one of the countries which fought on the side of 
tlie Allied Xations in the World War. You will be inter- 
ested in reading stories of Italian campaigns, for they were 
very different from those on the other battle fronts. Much 
of the lighting was carried on in the high passes of the 
Alps Mountains, where, much of the time, the cold was 
Ijitter, the snow drifts were piled high, and marching had 
to Ixi done on snowshoes. Heavy guns often had to be 
lifted over impassable gorges and cliffs by means of derricks 
and other niachhiery. Time and again the Austrians tried 
to swarm over the mountains and down upon the rich 
l)lains of the Po valley, and time after time they were 
driven back by the brave Italians. 

The strain on the nation was tremendous. Italy is not 
a rich country, and two thirds of all her wealth was spent 
in paying the expenses of the war. Her industries were 
paralyzed, her commerce was shut off, and she suffered fe 
needful supplies. Coal was one of these necessities. Little 
is found in Italy, and she depends on other countries to 
supply her. So great was her necessity that many of b^^ 
olive orchards, the chief dependence of many peasants, wev^ 
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3ut down. The olive tree grows slowly, and it will be many 
i^ears before the Italian farmers recover from their losses. 

Look on the map on page 200 and find the city of Trieste. 
[t is situated at the head of the Adriatic Sea. Before the 
World War it was the only seaport of the former empire of 
Austria-Hungary, which is now divided into several smaller 
30untries. To-day Trieste is an Italian port. You will be 
interested in visiting the old part of the city which nestles 
around the Schlossberg, which, as its name tells you, is 
the hill on which the castle stands. We will climb some 
of the narrow, crooked streets to enjoy the view and to 
explore the old castle which stands on the site where, cen- 
turies before, the ancient Roman capitol stood. Down on 
the plain reaching out to the crescent-shaped bay, things 
are very different. We should hardly know that we were 
iu the same city. Here are broad streets, fine modern 
buildings, and many manufacturing plants, — petroleum 
refineries, iron foundries, soap manufactories, silk mills, 
ind large shipbuilding yards. It is her commerce, however, 
father than her manufactures which has made Trieste so 
important. Situated at the head of the long sea, at 
the end of a deep gulf, it is the chief southern outlet of 
Central Europe and long ago outstripped its ancient rival, 
Venice. Ships leave the splendid harbor of Trieste bound 
for all parts of the world, — for ports on the Mediterranean 
Sea, for European ports on the Atlantic, for India, China, 
and other countries of the Far East, and for the distant 

cities of North and South America. Fiume is another 

important port on the Adriatic Sea. 
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TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. The making of macaroni. 

2. Description of Naples. 

3. The Bay of Naples and Vesuvius. 

4. The making of macaroni in the United States. 
6. The coral industry. 

6. Tortoise shell. 

7. Description of Rome. 

8. Italy in the World War. 

9. The seaport of Trieste. 

II 

1. Describe the process of macaroni-making. 

2. Ask your grocer to let you see the labels on some macaroni 
boxes and thus find out where it was made. Make a collection of 
such labels. 

3. Sketch a map of Italy and show all the places mentioned in 
this chapter. 

4. Ship a cargo of wheat from Russia to Italy; from Australia? ' 
from the United States. Tell the waters sailed on in each voyage 
aud the shipping and receiving ports. 

5. Read the poem " Horatius at the Bridge." What is sai^ 
in the j)oeiu of the Tiber River, on which Rome is situated? Fin^ 
out how long the river is. Compare it with some river in tb® 
United States. 

6. I n the days of Rome's power and splendor the Tiber was muc »* 
deeper than at the present time. How has the change in the riv^* 
affected the city? 

7. Sketch a map of the Mediterranean Sea. Show the cot»^' 
fishing grounds and all the Italian cities mentioned in this chapter* 

8. On what waters will a vessel sail in going from the East Indies 
to Italy ? What does Italy obtain from the East Indies ? What goods 
might be shipped for a return cargo ? 

9. Find another city besides Trieste near the head of the Adriati<^ 
Sea about which there was much discussion at the close of the World 
War. To what nation does it belong ? 
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m 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
Add other facts if possible. 



Africa 


Genoa 


Adriatic Sea 


Australia 


Leghorn 


Alps Mountains 


Austria-Hungary 


Naples 


Bay of Naples 


East Indies 


New York 


Great Barrier Reef 


Japan 


Philadelphia 


Mediterranean Sea 


Russia 


Rome 


. Mount Vesuvius 


Sardinia 


Torre del Greco 


Po River 


Sicily 


Trieste 


Tiber River 


Tripoli 


San Francisco 




Tunis 


Venice 




United States * 


Fiume 




West Indies 







CHAPTER XIX 



, when- 



Tl[l-: QIKKX OF FIBERS 

ihr must useful of fibers, flax tlie most durable, 

lie iiinsL iR'iUitifiil, and is worthy of its title, 

"Queen." Betweensev- 

eiity and eighty milll mi 

pounds of this soft, liu- | 

trous fiber are used an- j 

uually for making clotli, 

riblwn, laces, and threatl. 

Twenty -five tliousaiid j 

lnn'Kes, each drawing one j 

and a half tons, would 

be needed to move this 

immense amount. Such 

ii team harnessed in 

[jaii-s would make a 

pi-ocessiou more tluui 

twenty miles long. 

" '■'' -'»' ' ■>- 1'""'"-': «■". To learn moi-e of tlie 

I'lLiKLi IS i'iiiii.ii.Ki> itv origin of the silk liber 
DM V 11 in- GiifiwN "'c will visit sunny Italy 
a<i;ain, for it is one of 
iik-]inHliicitig (Mnintrn's uf Europe. There an' 
near Florence, tliiit iH'imtifuI city on the Ar]ii> 
vo should fiiul the people engaged in the silk 
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mdastty ; and ia all of them we should see, as we c 
the towns aroond Naples, narrow, dirty streets, datk-«ved 
children [flaying in the gutters, aod chatteiing wome^ 
aroand the doorways. 

Tiie little village which we have selected tor our vi^.i 
is approached through orchards of mulherry trees, whei 
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(lark-eyed boys and girls are chattering in their straj 
foreign tongue as they gather the small, tender leaves. Ou^ 
guide, an intelligent Italian peasant, stops before thedoorH 
of a low, rude shelter. We pause in astonishment, woniiffl- ^ 
ing if such a beautiful material as silk is really proJuced 
I in such a place as this. As we enter the low door we look 
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around for the silk-making machines, but there is nothing 
ill the building except dozens of trays filled with grayish- 
colored caterpillars. They are all busily engaged in eating 
the fresh green leaves of the mulberry tree, which the little 
Italian boy at our side gave them an hour or two ago. The 
thousands of moving jaws which are munching the tender 
green leaves scattered over the trays make a light, patter- 
ing noise not unlike a gentle rain. It seems hard to beheve 
that the enormous amount of silk fiber used annually 
toar manufacturing purposes is produced by caterpillars 
sdeh as these. Many millions of the small creatures are 
raifled in China, Japan, Italy, and France. Though there 
are other countries where the industry is carried on, these 
four produce most of the world's supply of raw silk. Think 
of the thousands of boys and girls — slant-eyed Chinese, 
quaint little Japanese, black-haired Italians, and chattering 
French children — whose work it is to feed the silkworms, 
just as it is yours to wash the dishes, run errands, or 
practice your music. Think what immense numbers of 
caterpillars there are in the silk-producing countries which 
must be fed daily. It takes on the average about twenty- 
five hundred worms to spin a pound of fiber. To spin 
seventy-five million pounds nearly one hundred ninety 
billion silkworms must be fed and tended. What an im- 
mense number! If distributed among the people of the 
United States each man, woman, and child would receive 
more than two thousand silkworms apiece. 

The life of these curious caterpillars is as interesting as 
their work is wonderful, and an acquaintance with them is 
surely worth cultivating. While you are watching them 
eat I will tell you something of their life stoiy. 
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The worm is Iiatolied from a very liuy egg, and wlieu it 
firKt crawls out into the sunlight it is very small iudeud. 
otily abont one eightli of an inch long. It is alniiwt Ulst^k 
and is covered with dark hairs which disappear as it grows 
older. It is interesting to see a yomig caterpillar geoBp tlie 
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edge of a mulberry leaf with <iiglit of its sisteen legs, Oiil 
chew the tender leaves with a sideways motion of its jtm- 
The young worms have to be carefully tended. The traj* 
must be kept clean, and fresh, tender pieces of the mulbeny 
leaves must be given to them several times a day. We must 
bo quiet as we watch them, for they are sensitive to noise 
and will stop eating immediately if a loud sound is made. ' 
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beeii spun to liide tlie body entirely from sight, ami in 
about three days the eouoon in completed. , 

Inoide lliis silken covering tlie tired, shrunken worm, | 
now Htlte nmre tlmn an inch Inn^, slips nut nf its skin for 
tiie liLst tiitii'. \ifi new coat, at lii'-i v<-lln\vis![ in ctilov, soon 




turns brown and hardens. During the next few diiys * 
wonderful change takes place within this hard brown t 
The ten frout legs of the caterpillar disappear, and fod 
small, soft wings are folded tightly gainst the body. La^ 
tlie brown covering breaks, and the head of a perfect ii 
appears. It seems wonderful that such a tiny creaM 
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should know immediately how to escape from its prison. 
It loses no time in setting to work, and by means of a. iiquid 
from its mouth it loosens the silken threads which hold 
it captive, parts some of the fibers and breaks others, and 
comes out into the sunlight a creamy, white-winged miracle. 

It enjoys the warm air 
Had the sunshine only a 
very diort time, for it 
diM within two or three 
ity» Bfber the ^gs have 
been deposited, and with 
the luttehing of the eggs 
knew cycle of life begins 
for another generation. 

la silk-producing re- 
gions the mulberry tree 
is seldom allowed to grow 
more than six or seven feet 
hi^ for it is easier to pick 
the leaves from a low tree. 
It presents oftentimes a 
peculiar appearance, for, 
on account of the pruning, 
the trunk is very large 
in proportion to the top. 

The Chinese call the mulbeiTy tree the Golden Tree, 
for its leaves for thousands of years have been a source of 
great income to China, which was the first country to dis- 
cover the wonderful silk-making power of the caterpillar. 
For hundreds of years the Chinese were very jealous of 
their secret of silk production. It was a mraa igQ.iw^Kii^'i 
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by death fur aiiy oue to cany the eggs out ot the countr 
Finally two' monks departing for Europe concealed some 
in their hollow bamboo staffs, and from this beginning the 
industry spread through the southern European countries. 
China and Japan lead all other countries in the amount 
of raw silk produced, making each year one half or more 
iif the world's supply. 
This immense produL'tinn 
is possible not only \k- 
cause tlie climate is fii- 
vorable for the growtli of 
the mulberry tree and for 
the rearing of the worms 
but also becauae h&nd la- 
bor is so cheap that the 
silk can be produced anil 
sold at a very low price. 

The elunate and soil of 
certain parts of the United i 
States are well adapted to j 
the rearing of silkworms, 
and raw silk has Iteen pn)- 

Ijtio. lOB. A (complete i^ocooN ducsd iu Small quantities 
for many years. But labor 
is more expensive here than it is in European and Asiatic 
countries, and manufacturers find it cheaper to buy the 
raw silk from abroad. We purchase from Japan half of the 
twenty-three million pounds that we use annually, while 
the other lialf comes chiefly from China, Italy, and France- 
Let us now see how the fine silk fiber of which the 
cocoon is made is cbaoged i.\\t« the finished cloth. 




}8. A Complete Cocoon 
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^^ After the wonns have finished spinning, the cocoons are 

r beated in steam or hot water. This kills the moth wliich is i 

inside. If allowed to live, it would in a few days make a I 

hole in one end of the cocoon and come out into the liglit 

and air. In doing this many threads of the delicate fiber 

I would be broken and thus he of little value. Therefore 




the moth is suffocated instead of being allowed to escape. 
The cocoons are then thoroughly dried before being sent 
to the establishments where the first process in the manu- 
facture of silk takes place. When the caterpillar was spin- 
ning the silk for its snug hiding pla«e, it made at the same 
time a gummy substance which helped to fasten the tlireatls 
together. Before the fiber can be unwound from, the <iK«»a& 
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this sticky material must be softened. This is done t^J 
putting the cocoons into liot wat«r. Formerly the peasar^^*^ 
on his own little farm soaked his cocoons and unwound oi 
reeled off the silk threads by hand. By this method \\xe 
In^st workmen could reel only a few ounces a day. The 
thread was often broken by this clumsy work, and the fiber 
was not smoothly and evenly wound for spinning. To-day, 
after killing the chrysalides, the cocoons are sent to some 
factory not far away, where the work can be done both 
flutter and better by power. Many women and small chil- 
i\\v\\ work in these reelmg establishments and receive ver}' 
small pay for a long day's work. 

After the soakhig, the workmen brush the cocoons to find 
the ends of the long fibers. Several of these ends are 
threaded into a machine which unwinds them from tbe 
cocoon and twists them into one thread, which is wound in 
skeins for export. This is known as raw silk. That which 
is imported into the Ignited States is composed usually of 
from six to ten strands and is much finer than the finest 
sewhig silk. 

Sometimes a fiber three fourths of a mile long is unwound 
from one cocoon, though the usual length is much less. 
As we have said, it takes on the average between two and 
three thousand silkworms to make one pound of raw silk. 
'I'liis (juantity, if woven into material of a medium grade, 
will make about ten yards of cloth. In these days this 
amount is amply sufficient for an ordinary dress. 

The skeins of raw silk are packed into bundles called 
books, which weigh from five to ten pounds apiece. These 
arc made up into large bales, tied up in cloth and then in 
stout bagging, and shipped to the manufacturers. 
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8 accompany the bales of silk fi-om Florem-e, Italy, 

, France, for the value of silk manufactures in 

e greater than in any other country. The voyage 

; Medit«rrani?an is very enjoyable, and were it 
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cott<Mi from Egypt, gnia fnnii Russia and the United 
States, and silk from Italy, China, aud Japan. Vessels 
bound for diffenot ports are being loaded at the wharves 
with btnes of soe^ dried fruit and oranges, and hundreds 
of bottles and casks of olive oil and wine. 

More BO^ is made in Marseille than ia all the rest 
of France, enough, ve should think, to keep the whole 
world clean. In former days it van said that the people of 
Marseille were interested in nothing but soap and oil, ixiH 
cared little for the ^ipearanoe or healthfulness of the city. 
To-day, however, it has beautiful streets, wide avenues, and 
fine buildings. Its situation is, lo favorable for trade witb 
the Mediterranean countries and with the East that it has 
grown very nq)idly, until at present it is considerably larger 
than San Francisco and is the leading port of France. 

There are many mills and factories everywhere. We wifdi 
that we bad tjme to inspect the lai^e sugar reiiueries when 
the raw beet sugar, which is made in such quantities in 
France, is changed into the fine white artiele as'it appesn 
on the taUe. ^e ^uld like to know jiist wliat kinds H 
machinery ard'nuul^ in ^i noisy iron aj^gteel works, aid 
to pe^inside the greatTOu^k)il niills of which you read in 
Chapter XVL But the bales of silk are our chief interest, 
and as they are already reloadeil onto another vessel, we 
will continue our journey with them up the Rhone River. 

The trip is very interesting. We find orchards of mul- 
berry trees stretching as far as tlie eye can see ; these trees 
are so nmn.erous in this part of 1'' ranee tliat thousands; of 
women and children are required to piik tlie leaves and 
to care for the silkworms which feed upon th^iq, ,Suq)i 
immense quantities of fiber are needed in the great silk 




Fig, Ifll. "Lei i.;. vimt I>: 
Conrtesy ol Cheney Brothers, 

juDction of tLe Rhone and S^ne rivers. Lyon is an im- 
port^it manufacturing oetiter and makes more silk goodsv 
iDctading cioth, velvet, and ribbons, than any other city in the 
world. Seventy-five thousand people are employed in this 
one industry in the city itself and in the neighboring villages. 
If we were making our trip by land we should know when 
nuuiy miles distant from the city that we were u^^Yoai::.^^^^ 
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Lyon. In village after village we should find the peop** 
engaged in some branch of manufacture connected wit** 
great Lyonese firms. In one we might find them working 
at forges and foundries, in another on dainty laces, and in 
a third making glassware. In the vicinity of Lyon, however. 




nioi-e people are engaged in making some form of silk goods 
than in any other hrancli of manufacture. 

Let UR visit one of the great factories and see how the 
fine fibers of raw silk are spun into strong thread and woven 
into cloth. 

The unwinding of the silk from the cocoon, called reel- 
ing, is nsually done in the countries where the silk is 
pivihiced. Tlie great bales of raw silk as they arrive at 
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the manufactory are first sorted according to quality. The 
fiber is then soaked for several hours in warm soapsuds, 
and after being dried, is ready for the real manufactur- 
ing processes. These are many and complicated, as you 
would think if you vi^ted a silk mill, and we shall not 
attempt to describe them all. One of the first processes 
is " throwing." The word " throw " comes from an old 
Saxon word which means " to twist," and the throwing 
of silk fiber consists of a series of operations in which the 
thread is first wound and cleaned, then doubled to give 
the desired size, and twisted to give strength. The skeins 
are then sent to the dyer, after which the silk is ready for 
the weaving. 

In the early days of this industry only plain goods were 
made. When the making of figured patterns was first in- 
troduced it was slow, expensive work. Two or more men 
were necessary to run one loom, and in order to make the 
pattern there was much changing and readjusting and fix- 
ing of the machine. All this took a great deal of time and 
required miich skill on the part of the workmen. 

Near the beginning of the nineteenth century a French- 
man, Joseph Jacquard by name, invented a machine which 
made the manufacturing of figured goods as easy as that of 
plain colors. You know how weaving is done. The long or 
warp threads are lifted and lowered so that the crosswise 
threads go in and out, in and out, over and under, over 
and under, thus making the firm cloth. 

In the Jacquard loom, by means of an ingenious harness 
of wires, the warp threads of a certain color are lifted, and 
the right shuttle, controlled also by the wires, flies back 
and forth at just the proper time, more accurately and 




^H tnily than if guided by the human hand. Almost mirac^ 
^H ulously, inch by inch, the pattern of plaids or checks or 
^^L flowers grows. This invention revolutionized the weaving 
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industry, for figured goods — whether silk, cotton, or woolen 
— could be made with the Jacquard loom as easily and as 
cheaply as plain goods. 

The city of Lyon has been called an immense factory, 
and. the tall chimneys, the large mills with the hum and 
jar of the rapidly moving machinery, the loaded boats and 
can» make us realize what an important manufacturing city 
it is. Not only silk goods, but hats, leather boots and shoes, 
jewelxy, articles of iron and steel, dyes, and a variety of 
other goods are made there in great quantities. 

Why has Lyon grown to such a position in manufae- 
tnriiig and commerce ? Study your map closely and you 
will find some of the reasons. It is situated at the junction 
of two navigable rivers, the Rhone leading south to Mar- 
seille, and the Sadne stretching northward and connect- 
ing with northern ports. The city is a great center from 
which radiate railroads to Paris, Bordeaux, and Marseille, 
and to Switzerland and Italy. It is connected with north- 
em waters through the canal which joins the Rhone and 
Rhine rivers, while other canals branching off from both 
the Safine and the Rhone connect it with the great interior 
centers. 

Because of these means of communication, the freight 
houses and docks are piled high with goods brought from 
many places, — cotton from the United States, raw silk 
from Italy and the East, flax from Russia, and wool from 
Argentina and Australia, — while barges bring from near- 
by mines the coal necessary for manufacturing these and 
many other products. 

On the great highways of trade, boats and cars, loaded 
with silk, woolen, and Imen goods, ribbons, flour, and 
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machinery, depart f mm Lyon, oamiiig il8 iiianufaetiiKs i" 
ull i>urt8 of France and to other countries. 

'J'liirty-two iiiilea southwest of Lyon is St. ^tieuue. 
(Jills even moiv tliau boys would enjoy a visit to that 




city, for more ribbons are made tliere — ribbons of all 
widtlis and kinds, silk, satin, velvet, brocaded — than in any 
other place in the world. Think nf iti More people than 
there are in Duluth, Jlinnesota, or Hartford, Connecticut, 
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^x Savannah, Georgia, are engaged in St. iStienne and its 
Suburbs in this one industry. 

The city is situated near some of the richest coal fields 
of France, and the mines give employment to thousands of 
men. It is partly on account of its location near these coal 
deposits that St. Etienne has become extensively engaged 
in manufacturing. Many other articles besides ribbons are 
made in this busy city. One third of the steel product of 
France is manufactured in St. Etienne. The national gun 
factory, employing six thousand men, makes the weapons 
for the French army ; the tents of the soldiers are fastened 
down and the sails of many ships raised by means of the 
rope made in the same city. 

Paris is noted more for its art, beauty, and fashion than 
for its manufactures ; yet the beautiful silks which are 
woven in other parts of France have helped the city to 
reach its present position as a leader of fashion. In the 
shopping district of Paris one sees displayed in the stores 
the products of factories in St. Etienne, Lyon, and other 
cities. These beautiful fabrics are sent to Paris from all 
over France to be sold or to be made into dresses. Great 
quantities of silks, ribbons, and garments are sent to Eng- 
land and to the United States, for these two countries are 
the best customers of France for such goods. 

Paris is one of the largest and most beautiful cities of 
Europe and perhaps the gayest of any. Its streets are wide 
and brilliantly lighted, and its open-air caf6s, which are a 
part of most restaurants and of many hotels, are thronged 
during the warm weather till late into the night with beauti- 
fully dressed people. The Arch of Triumph, or, as the French 
people call it, the Arc de Triomphe, the largest triiimx^lLtal 
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arch in the world, is one of the conspicuous sights of the 
city. It was begun by Napoleon to commemorate his vic- 
tories and completed some years later by another French 
ruler. It forms a center from which twelve fine boulevards 
radiate like the spokes from the hub of a wheel. Of these 
the Champs Elysfes on one side, bordered with parks and 
gardens and filled with carriages, motor cars, and pedes- 
trians, is the most famous ; while on the other side of the 
arch, nearly opposite, is the magnificent avenue called by 
the name of the beautiful park of more than two thousand 
acres in which it is situated — the Bois de Boulogne. This 
spU iidid boulevard is more than four hundred feet wide, is 
(h'eply shaded by several rows of trees, and during fasliion- 
able hours is so thronged with carriages, horseback riders, 
and motor cars that one can proceed only at a slow pace. 

'Inhere are many places in Paris which you would surely 
visit if you were in the city. One is the ancient cathedral, 
Notre Dame. Another is the Louvre, one of the finest art 
galleries in the world, where priceless paintings and famous 
sculptures attract thousands of visitors. 

There are many other European cities, however, which 
are more directly connected with the silk industry than is 
Paris, and which, therefore, we should like to visit. One of 
these is Milan, Italy. Most people go there to see the 
wonderful white marble cathedral with its marvelous carv- 
ings and its thousands of statues. Few Americans realize 
as they visit the city that it is one of the most important 
in Italy and has grown more rapidly than any other in the 
country in manufactures and commerce. This is due very 
largely to the silk industry, for many thousand people there 
find employment in spinning, throwing, and weaving silk. 
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People in the United States generally know little about 
Genoa except that it was the birthplace of Columbus. With 
this far-off historical fact in mind we are little prepared in 
v'isiting the city to find it the busiest port in Italy, making 
and shipping not only silk goods, but large quantities of 
macaroni, paper, soap, oil, and jeweby. The Genoese silks 
Emd velvets are considered very fine indeed, ranking in 
quality next to those manufactured in Lyon. 

As Switzerland is so near Italy, where raw silk is 
easily obtained, the industrious Swiss have made the most 
of their advantages. Basel and Zurich are well known for 
then* silk manufactures. Basel is located on the elbow of 
the Rhine River just where it leaves Switzerland and turns 
to the north. When the train reaches this city you must 
be prepared to open your bags if the polite, well-uniformed 
officials demand it. This is a frontier city on the boundary 
between Switzerland and Germany, and officers are on the 
lookout to see if any goods on which a duty should be paid 
are being smuggled into the country. In . a trip through 
Europe this inspection takes place whenever we pass from 
one country to another. 

You must not think, because you have never heard of 
these cities before, that they are small places. Zurich and 
Basel are each larger than Albany, New York; Genoa, 
which you may have thought of as a small place inter- 
esting chiefly for its historical connections, is the size of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ; while Milan, largest of all, contains 
more people than San Francisco. 

Though the United States does not produce raw silk, 
we lead the world in the quantity of our silk manufactures. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and "N^^ X<3^ 
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are the most important silk-manufacturing states, and to 
supply the mills and factories in these and other places we 
import annually many million dollars' worth of raw silk. 

New England leads in the manufacture of sewing silk 
and twist. Look at the spools of silk in your mothers 
workbasket and find the names of some of the important 
firnis and, if possible, learn where the factories are located. 
I'he amount of sewing silk which is made is enormous. 
l\venty-five thousand miles of spool silk, enough to stretch 
completely around the world, are required daily to feed 
the sewing machines of the United States. 

It is wonderful, is it not, that this valuable product is 
given to the world by a creature so small and so unimpor- 
tant as a caterpillar ? When you use a needleful of silk, 
or tie the ribbon on your hair, or notice the fine display of 
silk in the windows of your city stores, you will think of 
tlie millions of worms in far-away countries whose patient 
toil gives us the delicate fiber. When you consider how 
very little each one of them can do and yet how valuable \ 
the total product is, you will appreciate as never before 
the value of little things. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. The quantity of silk fiber used in manufacturing. 

2. Raising silkworms in Italy. 

3. Life of a silkworm. 

4. Raising silkworms in China. 

6. Production of silk in the United States. 

6. The silk industry in France. 

7. Reeling silk. 
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8. Silk throwing. 

9. Silk weaving. 

10. The Jacquard loom. 

11. Description of Marseille. 

12. Description of Lyon. 

13. Description of St. i^tienne. 

14. Description of Paris. 

16. Silk manufacturing in Italy. 

16. Silk manufacturing in Switzeriand. 

17. Silk manufacturing in the United States. 

II 

1. Ship a cargo of raw silk from China to France ; from Japan to 
he United States. Send a cargo of silk goods from Switzeriand to 
he United States; a grain ship from Russia to France. Tell in each 
Qstance the waters sailed on, the shipping and receiving ports, and 
he return cargo. 

2. Imagine yourself an Italian boy or girl and tell of your work 
jnong the silkworms which your father owns. 

3. Sketch the group of the principal silk-manufacturing states in 
he United States. 

4. Write a list of all the things that you can think of which are 
nade of silk. 

5. What country produces the most raw silk? What country 
nanufactures the most silk goods? What country produces the 
uost valuable silk manufactures? 

6. On an outline map of Europe color the silk-producing coun- 
tries and show all the places mentioned in the chapter. 

7. Contrast the valley of the Rhone River with the province of 
Brittany, of which you read in Chapter XV. 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said of it in this and in any previous chapter. 
Add other facts if possible. 



Algeria 


China 


England 


Argentina 


Connecticut 


France 


Australia 


Egypt 


\\a\^ 
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Japan 


Basel 


Paris 


New England 


Bordeaux 


St l^Uenne 


New Jersey 


Doluth 


San Francisco 


New York 


Florence 


Savannah 


Pennsylvania 


Genoa 


Zurich 


Russia 


Hartford 




Switzerland 


Lyon 


Amo River 


Turkey 


Marseille 


Mediterranean Sea 


United States 


Milan 


Rhine River 




Minneapolis 


Rhone River 


Albany 


Naples 


Sadne River 
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induBtry, for figured goods — whether hHIc, (;ottoii, or w(K)leii 
— coald be made with the Jacquard loom aH eaHily aiid an 
cheaply em plain goods. 

Tbe city of Lyon lias been called an itnnienHe factory, 
and the tall chimneys, the large niills with the hum and 
jar of the Tq>idly moving machuiery, the loachid lK>ats and 
caxBi make us realize what an important manufacturing city 
it 18. Not only silk goods, but hats, IcatluT \HH)ts and shoeK, 
jewelxy, articles of iron and hU^cI, dy<;s, and a variety of 
other goods are made there in ^nnit (l^antiti(^s. 

Why has Lyon grown to such a jHrnition in nianufaf?- 
turing and commerce? Study your map closely and you 
will find some of the reasons. It is sitnaU^d at the junction 
of two navigable rivers, the Rhone h^adin^ south to Mar- 
seillOy and the Saone stretching northward and ('onne(;t- 
ing with northern ports. TIm? (^ity is a ^n^at (M»nter from 
which radiate railroads to Paris, Bordeaux, and Mars(;ill(^ 
and to Switzerland and Italy. It is connected with north- 
cm waters through the canal which joins the Rhone and 
Rhine rivers, while other canals hranchiu)^ olY from both 
the Sadne and the Rhoiu; connect it with the ^reat interior 

centers. 

Because of tluise ni(*ans of coniinuni(;ation, the frei^dit 
houses and docks an; pih^d high with go(Nls l)rou^ht/ from 
many places, — cotton from tluj I'nited States, raw silk 
from Italy and the Kiist, iiax from Russia, and wool from 
Aigentina and Australia,- -whih? barg(\s bring from nc^ar- 
l)y mines the coal n(M;(\ssary for manuf2u;turing th(^s<^ and 
iiiany other products. 

On the great highways of trad(», l)oats and (tars, load<td 
with silk, woolen, and lin(>n goods, ribbons, tlour, and 
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tliroiigli western Asia. At the time this seemed a great 
calamity, but in the end much good came from it It 
stimulated the people of Europe to find new routes to the 
rich lands of the East so that their trade might continue. 
It was this desire that started Christopher Columbus on 
his voyage of discovery. Believing that the earth was 
round, he attempted to reach India and China by sailing 
west. His theory was right, but the earth was much larger 
tliaii he thought, and the lands of the Western Hemisphere 
lay in his way. Five years after Columbus set sail to 
the west, X'asco da Gama, with a similar object in mind, 
sailed around Africa and thence across the Indian Ocean 
toward the rich lands of the East. 

Ainoujjf other places in western Asia which fell into the 
hands of the Turks was the Holy Land, where Jesus lived 
and (lied, and the city of Jerusalem, which contained his 
tomb. I'o the Christian peoples of Europe it seemed a 
terrible thing that the tomb of Christ should be in the 
hands of heathen who believed neither in him nor his 
teachings. Large armies were formed to march to the 
Holv Land and rescue the tomb of Christ from the hands 
of the Mohammedans. All the soldiers wore the cross for 
a badge and were known as the crusaders. One of these 
armies was made up entirely of boys, fifty thousand or 
more of them. This was known as the Children's Crusade. 
A few of the boys finally returned to their homes, many 
stopped by the way, but the large majority of them either 
died of their sufferings on the march, were lost at sea, or 
were sold in slavery. 

The Crusades extended through two centuries, but they 
were all unsuccessful in their object. The Turks grew 
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stronger and spread farther and farther westward. In 1453 
they captured Constantinople. Gradually they extended 
their power, until, in the seventeenth century, their vast 
empire, distributed nearly equally in three continents, in- 
eluded the basins of the Danube, the Nile, and the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. In Europe the entire Balkan Pen- 
insula between the Black and Adriatic seas, as well as the 
territory north of the Black Sea, lay under their control. 

The Turks have always been a menace and a curse 
to the peoples over whom they have ruled. Their cruel- 
ties to the Christians whose lands they have occupied 
have been unspeakable, and little or no progress has 
ever been made by any country which formed a part of 
their empire. 

Gradually their power has waned, and their domain has 
slipped away from them. One after another the countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula — Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro — have revolted from Turkish rule 
and started life anew as independent nations. Before the 
World War all that remained in Europe of this once power- 
ful kingdom was a small area north of the Sea of Marmora 
not much larger than Vermont or New Hampshire. 

Though the area of Turkey in Europe was so small, 
the country was important because it controlled the water 
route between the Black and Mediterranean seas, and the 
land route between Europe and Asia. The great city of 
Constantinople lies at the point where these important 
conunercial routes cross each other. No longer, however, 
are these routes under the control of the Turks, for in the 
Peace Treaty of the World War they were made free to 
the trade of all nations. 
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Only three cities in the United States are larger than 
Constantinople. As we approach it from the water the gilded 
domes, the many turrets, the slender minarets, flash in the 
sunlight above the clustering housetops and green foliage. 
The sight is impressive, and this distant view of the city 
from the blue waters of the harbor is extremely beautiful. 
As we enter the city, 
however, we learn 
the truth of the old 
proverb that " all is 
not gold that glit- 
ters." The streets 
are narrow, crooked, 
dirty, and deep with 
mud or dust. There 
is DO system of 
sewerage, and the 
filth in the gutters 
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Let us go for a 

sightseeing tour of 
the city. The thor- 
oughfares are narrow 
and seem full of people. In them we jostle mysterious 
veiled women who are accompanied by their slaves. We 
see tall priests in long gowns witli wonderful turbans 
of blue, red, or green wound about their heads. Water 
peddlers with huge jars make loud, discordant cries to 
advertise their lukewami bever^e, porters carry on their 
shoulders liuge boxes and trunks, and soldiers in gorgeous 
unitorms ride beautiful Arabian horses. 
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^ We stop at a bazaar, as the Turkish shops are (tailed, 
to look at the long, slender bottles of perfume displayed 
there. A sleepy-eyed Turk, looking for all the world as 
if customers were a nuisance instead of a blessing, sits 
cross-legged on a strip of matting in a booth so small that 
there is no room for a customer to enter. There ai'c no 
fixed prices in Tiii-kish shops, and no shopkeeper expects 




't-o get what he asks for his goods. The word " bazaar " 
**iean3 " a bai^aining place," and its meanuig is lived up 
"to by both dealer and customer. 

Mark Twain haa described one of these great bazaars 
^•j follows : 

The place is crowded with people all the time, and as the 
*^«kired Eastern fabrics are lavishly displayed hefore every shop, the 
''^Uait eat Bazaar of Stainbul is one of the sights wotV\i aeB,«i%. \\.\.t^^i&. J 
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of life and stir and business, dirt, beggars, donkeys, yelling peddlers, 
porters, dervishes, high-bom Turkish female shoppers, Greeks, and 
weird-looking and weirdly dressed Mohammedans from the moun- 
tains and the far provinces — and the only solitary thing one does 
not smell when he is in the Great Bazaar is something which 
smells good. 

The shops were mere hencoops, mere boxes, bathrooms, closets — 
anythinj:^ you please to call them — on the first floor. The Turks sit 
cross-legji^ed in them and work, and smoke long pipes, and smell like 
— like Turks. That covers the ground. Crowding the narrow streets 
in front of them are beggars, who beg forever, yet never collect any- 
thini^; vvon<lerful cripples distorted out of all semblance to hu- 
manity, ahnost; vagabonds driving laden asses; porters carrying 
on their hacks <lry-goods boxes as large as cottages; peddlers of 
graiM's, liot corn, pumpkin seeds, and a hundred other things, yell- 
ing like tiends; and sleeping happily, comfortably, serenely, among 
the hurrying feet are the famed dogs of Constantinople. 

Ill the World War, Turkey lost much of her Asiatic 
empire. In 1918 an English army succeeded in doing what 
Europeans in the Middle Ages vainly tried for two cen- 
turies to accomplish — they took Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land from their Mohammedan rulers. During the same 
war the tribes of that part of western Arabia known as 
Ilejtiy. declared their independence from Turkish rule and 
set up us an independent nation. The people of Armenia, 
also, who had suffered unspeakable cruelties under the 
''I'urk, wished to be forever free from them. When the 
'I'reatv of Peace was made at the end of the World War, 
it was decided that no Christian peoples ought ^ver again 
to be rultMl l)y Mohammedans. The area and strength of 
the Turkish Empire has been reduced so that it no longer 
ranks as an important nation of the world. 
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Greece 

The southemmost part of the Balkan Peninsula is 
occupied by Greece, a country larger than the state of 
Tennessee. On all sides, save the north, it is surrounded 
by water. Notice the coast line of Greece and the distance to 
which the long, deep bays penetrate into the mainland. Can 
you find any other country with a coast so uregular ? So 
deeply is it cut by the long arms of the MediteiTanean Sea 
that no other country of equal area has so long a ccjast line. 

Greece is very mountainous and has many ranges which 
divide it into httle plains and valleys. Thus the surface 
separated the people of one part of the country from those 
of another part, and helped to develop a spirit of inde- 
pendence • it also favored the growth of rival states whose 
jealousy of one another weakened the nation as a whole. 

Greece is always thought of as the home of the beautiful. 
tier ancient buildings and her statues carved centuries ago 
Oome nearer perfection than those of any other land. She 
is famous not only for her art but for her history and 
Jihilosophy. With the exception of Palestine, where Jesus 
Xived and died, there is no country which, in proportion 
to its size and population, has had so great an influence 
on other nations of the world. 

" The Glory that was Greece has passed away. The 

Beauty that is Greece remains." The land itself is one of 

"the most beautiful on earth, beautiful in its skies and seas, 

in its blue mountains and green valleys, in its deep bays 

suid long headlands. 

Her people are for the most part happy, contented farmers 
»nd fisher folk. In her southern peninsulas we should find 
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many little farms where dgs, oranges, lemons, melons, and 
other fruit and vegetables are raised. There are many olive 
orchards also, with their gnarled, twisted trees, some of 
them centuries old. The fruit is one of the most important 
products of (Jreece, and the making of olive oil is one of 
the important occupations. Mulberry trees grow here also. 




WOHDEHFOL RuiNS 



If you lived in southern Greece, it might be a part of 
your work each day to gather mulberry leaves and feed the 
silkworms, for many are raised in some of the villages. 

Wandering through the country, we might hear the far- 
off notes of a shephei-d's flute and, following the sound, 
find on some green, sheltered slope the player making 
aweet music while he tended lua sUee^ and goats. 
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In the northern part of Greece we find more fields of 
grain. If our visit were in the springtime, we might see 
the farmers plowing their fields with queer, old-fashioned 
wooden plows drawn by oxen with widespreading horns. 
In the autumn the grain is reaped and is brought to the 
threshing floor, which is found in every village. These hard 
stone floors are very old, and the grain from the fields around 
has been threshed on them for centuries. The grain is spread 
out, and the patient oxen walk slowly back and forth, back 
and forth, treading out the seeds from the straw. 

There are many interesting things to see in a (Ireek 
village. We like to linger near the fountain and watch 
die women who gather there. The scene reminds us of 
tales which we have read about ancient (ireece, for the 
fountain and the water jars which the women cany might 
be the very ones described in the stor}-. 

We have spoken of the deep bays and the many penin- 
sulas of southern Greece. This entire part of the country 
was once a peninsula. Look on your map and see how 
near the Gulf of Corinth on the west comes to the Gulf 
of ^gina on the east. Southern Greece was formerly tied 
to the mainland by the narrow strip of land between these 
indentations. To-day this part of the country is an island 
instead of a peninsula. A waterway called the Corinthian 
C^anal has been cut through between the two gulfs. Cen- 
^tniries ago when Greece was under the control of the Roman 
Empire, the emperor Nero began a canal at this place. It 
>vas never completed, however, until the Corinthian Canal 
^vras made in 1893. 

Find on your map the city of Corinth at the western end 
^3f the canaL The ruins of the ancient city ot t\\^& waxssfc\^^ 
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many little farms where figs, onuigeB, lemons, melons, and 
other fruit and vegetables are raised. There are many oUve 
orchards abo, with their gnarled, twisted trees, some of 
them centuries old. T'he fruit is one of the most important 
products of Greece, and the making of olive oil is one of 
the important occupations. Mulberry trees grow here also. 




Fifi. 167. Farmino 



If you li\ed in southern Greece, it might be a part o/ 
your work each day to gather mulberry leaves and feed the 
silkworms, for many are raised in some of the villages. 

Wandering through the country, we might hear the far- 
off notes of a shepherd's flute and, following the sound, 
find on some green, sheltered slope the player making 
Bweet music while he tended Vi\a al\«eij and goats. 
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In the northern part of Greece we find more fields of 
grain. If our visit were in the springtime, we might see 
the farmers plowing their fields with queer, old-fashioned 
wooden plows drawn by oxen with widespreading horns. 
In the autumn the grain is reaped and is brought to the 
"threshing floor, which is found in every village. These hard 
stone floors are very old, and the grain from the fields around 
Las been threshed on them for centuries. The grain is spread 
out, and the patient oxen walk slowly back and forth, back 
and forth, treading out the seeds from the straw. 

There are many interesting things to see in a Greek 
village. We like to linger near the fountain and watch 
the women who gather there. The scene reminds us of 
tales which we have read about ancient Greece, for the 
fountain and the water jars which the women carry might 
be the very ones described in the story. 

We have spoken of the deep bays and the many penin- 
sulas of southern Greece. This entire part of the country 
was once a peninsula. Look on your map and see how 
near the Gulf of Corinth on the west comes to the Gulf 
of ^gina on the east. Southern Greece was formerly tied 
to the mainland by the narrow strip of land between these 
indentations. To-day this part of the country is an island 
instead of a peninsula. A waterway called the Corinthian 
Canal has been cut through. between the two gulfs. Cen- 
turies ago when Greece was under the control of the Roman 
Empire, the emperor Nero began a canal at this place. It 
was never completed, however, until the Corinthian Canal 
was made in 1893. 

Find on your map the city of Corinth at the western end 
of the canal. The ruins of the ancient city oi \Xi\a wKo^fc^^ 
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many little farms where figs, oranges, lemons, melons, and 
other fruit and vegetables are raised. There are many olive 
orchards also, with their gnarled, twisted trees, some of 
them centuries old. The fruit is one of the most important 
products of Greece, and the making of olive oil is one of 
the important occupations. Mulberry trees grow here alsa 




Fig. 167. Farhtko 
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If you lived in southern Greece, it might be a part of 
your work each day to gather mulberry leaves and feed the 
silkworms, for many are raised in some of the vill^es. 

Wandering through the country, we might hear the far- 
off notes of a shepherd's flute and, following the sound, 
find on some green, sheltered slope the player making 
sweet music while he tended his sheep and goats. 
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In the northern part of Greece we find more fields of 
^ain. If our visit were in the springtime, we might see 
the farmers plowing their fields with queer, old-fashioned 
wooden plows drawn by oxen with widespreading horns. 
In the autumn the grain is reaped and is brought to the 
iihreshing floor, which is found in every village. These hard 
stone floors are very old, and the grain from the fields around 
lias been threshed on them for centuries. The grain is spread 
out, and the patient oxen walk slowly back and forth, back 
SLD.d forth, treading out the seeds from the straw. 

There are many interesting things to see in a Greek 
tillage. We like to linger near the fountain and watch 
"the women who gather there. The scene reminds us of 
'tales which we have read about ancient Greece, for the 
:f ountain and the water jars which the women carry might 
"be the very ones described in the story. 

We have spoken of the deep bays and the many penin- 
sulas of southern Greece. This entire part of the country 
was once a peninsula. Look on your map and see how 
near the Gulf of Corinth on the west comes to the Gulf 
of jEgina on the east. Southern Greece was formerly tied 
to the mainland by the narrow strip of land between these 
indentations. To-day this part of the country is an island 
instead of a peninsula. A waterway called the Corinthian 
Canal has been cut through between the two gulfs. Cen- 
turies ago when Greece was under the control of the Roman 
Empire, the emperor Nero began a canal at this place. It 
was never completed, however, until the Corinthian Canal 
was made in 1893. 

Find on your map the city of Corinth at the western end 
of the canal. The ruins of the ancient cit^ oi >Jk\s» wasssfc^^ 
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of life and stir and business, dirt, beggars, donkeys, yelling peddlers, 
{KirterH, dervishes, high-bom Turkish female shoppers, Greeks, and 
weini-I(M>king and weirdly dressed Mohammedans from the moun- 
tainH and the far provinces — and the only solitary thing one does 
not smell when he is in the Great Bazaar is something which 

smells gtMKl. 

The shojiH were mere hencoops, mere Iwxes, bathrooms, closets — 
anything yoti please to call them — on the first floor. The Turks sit 
cross-h'^^tMl in them and work, and smoke long pii)es, and smell like 
— like Turks. That covers the ground. Crowding the narrow streets 
in front of th«*ui are beggars, who beg forever, yet never collect any- 
thing;; w<iiiili>rful (M'ippleH distorted out of all semblance to hu- 
manity, ahiiost : vagah(mds driving laden asses; porters carrying 
on th«*ir l»u<*ks dry-goods boxes as large as cottages; peddlers of 
gniiH's. hot corn, pumpkin seeds, and a hundred other things, yell- 
inj; lik«* fuMuls: and sleeping happily, comfortably, serenely, among 
the hurryiuLi: f«M«t are the famed dogs of Constantinople. 

Ill tin* World War, Turkey lost much of her Asiatic 
empire. In 1018 an English army succeeded in doing what 
Europeans in the Middle Ages vainly tried for two cen- 
turi(\s to accomplish — they took Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land from their Mohammedan rulers. During the same 
war the triln's of that part of western Arabia known as 
Ilejiiy. declared their independence from Turkish rule and 
set up as an independent nation. The people of Armenia, 
also, who had suffered unspeakable cruelties under the 
Turk, wished to be forever free from them. When the 
Treaty of Peace was made at the end of the World War, 
it was decided that no Clu'istian peoples ought "Bver again 
to be ruled by Mohammedans. The area and strength of 
the Turkish Empire has been reduced so that it no longer 
ranks as an important nation of the world. 
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Thermopylae is one of the places made famous by 
Crreek history. The Persians at dijBferent times attempted 
to conquer Greece and make it a part of their own great 
empire. You have all heard of the battle at Thermopylae, 
where in a narrow pass three hundred Spartans held back 
the whole Persian army. Thousands of the enemy were 
slain, and the brave Spartans might have been victo- 
rious in keeping them back, had not a traitor shown the 
Persians a narrow footpath which led over the heights 
to the other end of the pass in which the Greeks were 
fighting. Even then brave Leonidas and his little band of 
three hundred refused to give up, and fought on until all 
were killed. 

Another famous battle was fought against the Persians 
on the plains of Marathon, twenty-five miles from Athens. 
When reading about these events remember that they took 
place centuries ago, several hundred years, even, before the 
birth of Christ. 

Speaking of Marathon reminds one of the Marathon 
races. Perhaps you will be more interested in these and 
in the other games held in Greece than in anything else 
connected with the country. 

The ancient Greeks were lovers of beauty and did every- 
thing in their power to make not only their buildings and 
statues beautiful but also to develop the human body and 
make it strong and beautifuL Therefore they were very 
athletic and fond of all kinds of sports. Every four years 
they held what were called the Olympic Games, and men 
came from all over the country to take part in them. People 
journeyed even from other lands to see them. The victors 
were crowned with laurel wreaths and wet^ \aQ>\^ ia2a^s>>\vs» 
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many little farme where figs, oranges, lemons, melons, and 
other fruit and vegetables are raised. There are many olive 
orchards also, with their gnarled, twisted trees, some of 
them centuries old. The fruit is one of the most important 
products of Greece, and the making of olive oil is one of 
the important occupations. Mulberry trees grow here also. 




Fig. IQT. Farhihq in the Sight of WoNOEBFtii. Reins 



If you lived in southern Greece, it might be a part of 
your work each day to gather mulberry leaves and feed the 
silkworms, for many are raised in some of the villages. 

Waiideriug through the country, we might hear the far- 
off notes of a shepherd's flute and, following the sound, 
find on some green, sheltered slope the player making 
sweet music while he tended his sheep and goats. 
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In the northern part of Greece we find more fields of 
grain. If our visit were in the springtime, we might see 
the farmers plowing their fields with queer, old-fashioned 
-wooden plows drawn by oxen with widespreading horns. 
Jn the autumn the grain is reaped and is brought to the 
threshing floor, which is found in every village. These hard 
stone floors are very old, and the grain from the fields around 
lias been threshed on them for centuries. The grain is spread 
out, and the patient oxen walk slowly back and forth, back 
suid forth, treading out the seeds from the straw. 

There are many interesting things to see in a Greek 
tillage. We like to linger near the fountain and watch 
"the women who gather there. The scene reminds us of 
tales which we have read about ancient (Treece, for the 
ifountain and the water jars which the women carry might 
lye the very ones described in the story. 

We have spoken of the deep bays and the many penin- 
sulas of southern Greece. This entire part of the country 
was once a peninsula. Look on your map and see how 
near the Gulf of Corinth on the west comes to the Gulf 
of ^gina on the east. Southern Greece was formerly tied 
to the mainland by the narrow strip of land between these 
indentations. To-day this part of the country is an island 
instead of a peninsula. A waterway called the Corinthian 
Canal has been cut through between the two gulfs. Cen- 
turies ago when Greece was under the control of the Roman 
Empire, the emperor Nero began a canal at this place. It 
was never completed, however, until the Corinthian Canal 
was made in 1893. 

Find on your map the city of Corinth at the western end 
of the canal. The ruins of the ancient cit^ oi \X\\^ w»ss\fc^^ 
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about four miles away. Here lived the Corinthians to whom 
St. Paul wrote centuries aga You can read his very letters, 
hiK '* Epistles to the Corinthians,'' in the New Testament. 

Corinth reminds us of currants, for the word '* currant " 
comes from Corinth. The vines which bear the little black 
grapes which your mother uses for cakes and puddings 
grow in this part of Greece and were formerly shipped 
from the city of Corinth. Hence their name. More of 
them are shipped to-day from Patras, the largest city of 
southern (ireece, near the mouth of the gulf. Dried cur- 
rants are the chief export of Greece, and thousands of the 
Greek })eople depend for a living on the vineyards that pro- 
duce them. Millions of pounds are exported from Greece ^ 
every year, many of them to the United States. 

Tlie world-famous city of Athens, named for the goddess 
Athena, lies near the end of one of the long peninsulas o 
southern (ireeee. The blue sky, the pure air, the temperate 
climate, the fertile soil on the plains around, the harbors, 
and the easy connnunication both by land and water, all 
favored the growth of the city. In ancient times Athens 
was the very heart of Greece and the center of learning 
of the known world. If a city to-day is noted for the 
learning and culture of its people or for its educational 
institutions, it is often called the Athens of the country 
in which it is situated. One cannot see Athens and look 
upon its wonderful ruins without thinking of its glorious 
past. A visit here makes one eager to know more of 
Greek history, to become acquainted with her famous men 
such as Lycurgus, the great lawgiver, Pericles, the states- 
man, Alexander the Great, the famous general, Phidias, 
the great sculptor, and many others. 
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Thermopylae is one of the places made famous by 
Greek history. The Persians at dijBferent times attempted 
to conquer Greece and make it a part of their own great 
empire. You have all heard of the battle at Thermopylae, 
where in a narrow pass three hundred Spartans held back 
the whole Persian army. Thousands of the enemy were 
slain, and the brave Spartans might have been victo- 
rious in keeping them back, had not a traitor shown the 
Persians a narrow footpath which led over the heights 
to the other end of the pass in which the Greeks were 
fighting. Even then brave Leonidas and his little band of 
three hundred refused to give up, and fought on until all 
were killed. 

Another famous battle was fought against the Persians 
on the plains of Marathon, twenty-five miles from Athens. 
When reading about these events remember that they took 
place centuries ago, several hundred years, even, before the 
birth of Christ. 

Speaking of Marathon reminds one of the Marathon 
races. Perhaps you will be more interested in these and 
in the other games held in Greece than in anything else 
connected with the country. 

The ancient Greeks were lovers of beauty and did every- 
thing in their power to make not only their buildings and 
statues beautiful but also to develop the human body and 
make it strong and beautiful. Therefore they were very 
athletic and fond of all kinds of sports. Every four years 
they held what were called the Olympic Games, and men 
came from all over the country to take part in them. People 
journeyed even from other lands to see them. The victors 
were crowned with laurel wreaths and we^T^ Tsvot^ i^sssv^^^ws* 
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aboat four miles away. Here lived tihe Cdrinthiaius to whom 
St. Paul wrote centuries aga Tou can read his very letters^ 
his ** Epistles to the Corinthians," in the New Testament. 

Corinth reminds us of currants, for the word '" currant '^ 
comes from Corinth. The vines which bear the little black 
grapes which your mother uses for cakes and puddings 
grow in this part of Greece and were formerly shipped 
/ from the city of Corinth. Hence their name. More of 
them are shipped to-day from Patras, the largest city of 
southern Greece, near the mouth of the gulf. Dried cur- 
rants are the chief export of Greece, and thousands of the 
Greek people depend for a living on the vineyards that pro- 
duce them. Millions of pounds are exported from Greece 
every year, many of them to the United States.. 

The world-famous city of Athens, named for the goddess 
Athena, lies near the end of one of the long peninsulas of 
southern Greece. The blue sky, the pure air, the temperate 
climate, the fertile soil on the plains around, the harbors, 
and the easy communication both by land and water, all 
favored the growth of the city. In ancient times Athens 
was the very heart of Greece and the center of learning 
of the known world. If a city to-day is noted for the 
learning and culture of its people or for its educational 
institutions, it is often called the Athens of the country 
in which it is situated. One, cannot see Athens and look 
upon its wonderful ruins without thinking of its glorious 
past. A visit here makes one eager to know more of 
Greek history, to become acquainted with her famous men 
such as Lycurgus, the great lawgiver, Pericles, the states- 
man, Alexander the Great, the famous general, Phidias, 
^be great sculptor, and many others^ 
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Thermopylae is one of the places made famous by 
Greek history. The Persians at different times attempted 
to conquer Greece and make it a part of their own great 
empire. You have all heard of the battle at Thermopylae, 
where in a narrow pass three hundred Spartans held back 
the whole Persian army. Thousands of the enemy were 
slain, and the brave Spartans might have been victo- 
rious in keeping them back, had not a traitor shown the 
Persians a narrow footpath which led over the heights 
to the other end of the pass in which the Greeks were 
fighting. Even then brave Leonidas and his little band of 
three hundred refused to give up, and fought on until all 
were killed. 

Another famous battle was fought against the Persians 
on the plains of Marathon, twenty-five miles from Athens. 
When reading about these events remember that they took 
place centuries ago, several hundred years, even, before the 
birth of Christ. 

Speaking of Marathon reminds one of the Marathon 
races. Perhaps you will be more interested in these and 
in the other games held in Greece than in anything else 
connected with the country. 

The ancient Greeks were lovers of beauty and did every- 
thing in their power to make not only their buildmgs and 
statues beautiful but also to develop the human body and 
make it strong and beautiful. Therefore they were very 
athletic and fond of all kinds of sports. Every four years 
they held what were called the Olympic Games, and men 
came from all over the country to take part in them. People 
journeyed even from other lands to see them. The victors 
were crowned with laurel wreaths and we^T^ xckot^ i'iissv<^\vs> 
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aboat four miles away. Here lived tihe Corinthians to whom 
St. Paul wrote centuries aga Tou can read his very letterSf 
his ** Epistles to the Corinthians," in the New Testament. 
• Corinth reminds us of currants, for the word '"currant" 
comes from Corinth The yines which bear the little black 
grapes which your mother uses for cakes and puddings 
grow in this part of Greece and were formerly shipped 
from the city of Corinth. Hence their name. More of 
them are shipped to-day from Patras, the largest city of 
southern Greece, near the mouth of the guU. Dried cur- 
rants are the chief export of Greece, and thousands of the 
Greek people depend for a living on the vineyards that pro- 
duce them. Millions of pounds are exported from Greece 
every year, many of them to the United States. 

The world-famous city of Athens, named for the goddess 
Athena, lies near the end of one of the long peninsulas of 
southern Greece. The blue sky, the pure air, the temperate 
climate, the fertile soil on the plains around, the harbors, 
and the easy communication both by land and water, all 
favored the growth of the city. In ancient times Athens 
was the very heart of Greece and the center of learning 
of the known world. If a city to-day is noted for the 
learning and culture of its people or for its educational 
institutions, it is often called the Athens of the countiy 
in which it is situated. One, cannot see Athens and look 
upon its wonderful ruins without thinking of its glorious 
past. A visit here makes one eager to know more of 
Greek history, to become acquainted with her famous men 
such as Lycurgus, the great lawgiver, Pericles, the states- 
man, Alexander the Great, the famous general, Phidias, 
the great sculptor, and many others. 
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Thermopylae is one of the places made famous by- 
Greek history. The Persians at different times attempted 
to conquer Greece and make it a part of their own great 
empire. You have all heard of the battle at Thermopylre, 
where in a narrow pass three hundred Spartans held back 
the whole Persian army. Thousands of the enemy were 
slain, and the brave Spartans might have been victo- 
rious in keeping them back, had not a traitor shown the 
Persians a narrow footpath which led over the heights 
to the other end of the pass in which the Greeks were 
fighting. Even then brave Leonidas and his little band of 
three hundred refused to give up, and fought on until all 
were killed. 

Another famous battle was fought against the Persians 
on the plains of Marathon, twenty-five miles from Athens. 
When reading about these events remember that they took 
place centuries ago, several hundred years, even, before the 
birth of Christ. 

Speaking of Marathon reminds one of the Marathon 
races. Perhaps you will be more interested in these and 
in the other games held in Greece than in anything else 
connected with the country. 

The ancient Greeks were lovers of beauty and did every- 
thing in their power to make not only their buildings and 
statues beautiful but also to develop the human body and 
make it strong and beautiful. Therefore they were very 
athletic and fond of all kinds of sports. Every four years 
tihey held what were called the Olympic Games, and men 
Ciame from all over the country to take part in them. People 
Journeyed even from other lands to see them. The victors 
'V^ere crowned with laurel wreaths and wet^ rckot^ iaxs^RWL^ 
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for a time than the emperor himself. Finally, in the fourth 
century, one emperor, thinking that these games were a 
relic of the time when Greece was a p^;&n rather than 
a Christian nation, put an end to them, and for ahout 
fifteen hundred years no Olympic games were held. 




In 1896 a wealthy man offered to rebuild the sta^lium 
if the games would be restored. This modem stadium 
in Athens is a wonderful structure, seating sixty thou- 
sand people. The athletes to-day are not all Greeks, but 
come from many different countries. There are contests in 
jumping, running, discus-throwing, shot-putting, shooting, 
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swimming, and wrestling. In most of these events American 
athletes have been represented, and in many cases they have 
carried off the prizes. 

Marathon is twenty-five miles from Athens. One of the 
most eagerly contested events is the foot race between the 
two places. The winner of the Marathon race is considered 
a greater hero than all the other victors. He is crowned, 
carried in processions, and given many gifts and privileges. 
I wonder if any boy now in school who reads these pages 
will ever be the winner of the Marathon race. 

Bulgaria 

One of the lost provinces of Turkey is Bulgaria, a 
country about as large as Pennsylvania. It is a beautiful 
region of blue mountains, of broad, fertile valleys, of little 
rivers, of rich pastures, of abundant water power, and of 
deep forests. 

Its people are hardworking, capable farmers, who have 
done much to improve their condition and to educate 
themselves, after the centuries of misrule and oppression 
which they suffered under the Turk. There are few rich 
people in the country, and, had it not been for the wars 
which for many years took the men from the industries 
and caused much suffering, there would be few very poor 
people. The needs of the Bulgarian peasant are simple ones, 
and most of them can be supplied from their little farms. 
Agriculture is the most important occupation. Three fourths 
of the people are farmers and till their own land. Much 
of their work is carried on by very different methods from 
tbose which are practiced on farms in the X]iv\t^i^\»J^^'$>* 
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The plows aie made all of wood and are veiy different 
from those used by the farmers in oar country, the iron 
points of which dig deeply into the soil and give it a 
thorough overturning. This clumsy, one-handled, wooden 
implement which the peasant uses to-day is the same as 
his ancestors have always used« The buffalo and ox, or 
in northeastern Bulgaria the camel, plod slowly back and 
forth across the dusty field draggii^ the plow in its shal- 
low furrow, as buffalo and ox and camel have done in 
these Eastern lands for many centuries. Some modem 
farm machinery has been introduced into Bulgaria by the 
cooperative societies to which many of the farmers belong. 
These implements are rented to individuals who could not 
afford to buy such expensive tools for themselves. 

As in most countries in Europe, the Bulgarian farmers 
live in villages and often go several miles to their work 
ill the fields. The little houses of the village are small 
and have few comforts according to our way of thinking. 
The women at work in the fields, the lack of modem tools, 
the coarse food, all indicate a backward condition of life. 
It is much better, however, than it was under Turkish 
rule, much progress has been made, and, given a few years 
of peace, when the men can work on their farms and in 
the factories of the cities instead of spending their time 
in fighting, killing, and being killed, we shall see a great 
difference in conditions in Bulgaria. 

Already her farm crops are important. As in Hungary 
and Jugoslavia, the Bulgarian plains of the Danube 
valley are famous for their wheat and com. Barley, oats, 
and rye are also raised. Rape is raised for its seed and 
hemp tor its fiber, which is made into rope in the large 
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Tope factories near Sofia. In a trip through the country 
we can see also fields of sugar beets, and tobacco, its big 
leaves completely hiding the ground from sight. In the 
shade of the oak forests and in the sunny open pastures 
the boys and girls tend the flocks of sheep and goats, the 
pigs, and the cattle. Around the little cottages we see 
poultry feeding and bees buzzing about the hives. In 
parts of the country there are many mulberry trees, and 
here we might see trays fiUed with silkworms feeding on 
the tender mulberry leaves. 

We notice that many of the women and some of the 
men wear clothes on which there is beautiful embroidery. 
Wonderful needlework is done by some of tlie Bulgarian 
peasant women. So fine and even are the stitches that 
often it is impossible to tell the right side from the wrong. 

There are few manufactures in Bulgaria. Some textile 
and leather factories, some woodworking and furniture 
establishments, a little silk weaving, and a few other in- 
dustries are about all that we should find that are of 
much importance. Bulgaria doubtless will always be an 
agricultural country, but with the development of the 
water power, and the centralizing of the industries in 
towns and cities, manufacturing will in the future grow 
in importance. 

We are so young among the nations of the world that 
it is hard for us to understand and appreciate the age of 
many European cities. Sofia, the handsome cs^ital of Bul- 
garia, 18 centuries old« It was used by the Romans when 
they controUed so much of Europe. It was a prosperous 
town in the ninth century when it was ci^tured by the 
Bulgars. A hundred years before Christopher Col\ixsLVra& 
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sailed from Spain across the Atlantic, Sofia was captured 
by the Turks, Save for a short time, the city and the coun- 
try remained in their hands for more than four centuries, 
until 1878 when Bulgaria gained its independence. 

Sofia is beautifully situated on a rolling plain nearly two 
thousand feet high, within sight of lofty mountain ranges. 
In the old days, when the Turks ruled the land,JJie city 
was but a poor place with narrow, crooked, unpaved, un- 
drained streets and mean little houses of wood and plaster. 
Its streets were unsafe, and no Christian woman dared 
venture out of doors after dark. 

Since Bulgaria has been released from Turkish oppres- 
sion, the capital has been much improved. Parts of the 
old Turkish town have been torn down, narrow alleys have 
been widened into streets, and the little hovels have been 
rei)laced by modern buildings. A new cathedral, costing 
one and a quarter million dollars, is the largest and finest 
structure in the city. You would be interested in visiting 
this cathedral, so different in its appearance and decora- 
tions from the churches in our country. You would be 
interested also in visiting the public bath which is said to 
be the finest building of its kind in the world. It is built 
over a hot spring, the temperature of which is one hundred 
seventeen degrees and which has been famous for its healing 
virtues ever since the days of the Romans. 

There is one occupation carried on in Bulgaria very 
different from all others and one which you could find in 
very few other countries of the world. This is the cultiva- 
tion of roses to be used in that delicious perfume, attar 
of roses. To see something of this industry let us go 
to the southeastern part of the country. There are no 
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* railroads to take us there. The toads are so deep with 
dust ill summer or with mud in winter that few loads 
cau be hauled over them. A heavy, lumbering ox-cart is 
the only team used for the little traffic that is can-ied on 
between the scattered vilifies. In many cases horses or 
mules carry the loads as well as the drivers on their bai'ks. 
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We pass orchards of mulberry trees and fields of wheat 
and com until at last we find ourselves in the midst of 
the rose bushes. There are thousands of acres of them 
and they stretch in every direction as far as we can see. 
Such a sight we have never seen before. Some of the 
bushes are twelve or fifteen feet high, anA vi\, X^as^^i ksA- J 




It takes two hundred pounds of rosea to make one ounce" 
of pure oil, and although one's lingers fly very fast indeed, 
it takes a long time to gatlier roses enough to weigh two 
hundred pounds. As the annual product of attar of roses 
in Bulgaria is several thousand pounds, you can imagine 
how many blossoms must be picked each year. 



I 
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Pure attar of roses, as you may suppose from the im- 
mense quantity of blossoms required to make it, is very 
expensive and is wortb several dollars an ounce. It is, 
however, seldom found pure. All of that which is im- 
ported into tlie United States is more or less adulterated 




Courtesy o 
with other oils. The odor is very lasting even when diluted, 
and when pure it will last for years, 

Bulgaria is not the only place where the rose is cultivated 
for the oil it will yield. Yon will find vast gardens in India, 
where the very finest quahty of attar of roses is said to be 
produced. Tlie rose gardens in the Ba\kaT\?eTLSsvsQ\'&.%sfe'5w6 j 
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rgeat in the world, but certftiri towns in aouthero Fran( 
roduce more perfumes from a greater variety of flowa 
mil are luaiiufaetured anywhere else. Let us leave the rnu 
(vels, the poor roads, and the industrious peasants and ] 
the Riviera, a very faahioiiabte resort on the French coa8 
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Perhaps no two places could be chosen which show 
■eater contrast than the region we have visited in southei 
ulgaria and the gay, beautiful watering-place on t 
lores of the blue jMediterranean. Wealth and rank cs 
e seen in greater display on the Riviera than anywhe 
se in the continent of Eurape or perhaps anywhere 
te wor]d. There are the ftnest hotels, the most expensi 
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costumes, the smoothest roads, the richest shops, and the I 
most beautiful gardens that one can imagine. 

Around Grasse, *' the sweetest town in the world," there I 
are terraced gardens of narcissi, jonquils, roses, violets, 
lieliotrope, sweet peas, hyacinths, carnations, tuberoses, and 
oreliards of bitter- orange trees. The beauty of the gardens | 
is indescribable, iuiil tin- I'mtfrancf fills tlie air :il1 around. ' 




Out in the gardens, if we are fortunate enough to be 
;liere in the early morning, we can see beneath the cool 
tihade of the trees the peasant women gathering dewy 
violets, and the children in the sunny, terraced gardens 
flicking tuberoses, while in the orange orchards the workers 
^ire robbing the trees of their fragrant blossoms. The odor 
«Df these flowei's is so strong that it makes us faint, and we 
^aje told that it sometimes affects even th« reguW ^v£V.«!t&- J 
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L'p tlie steep hill come the wf^oos pil^ h^h with theii 
loatl.s of sweetness, and the donkeys laden on either side 
with huge baskets filled with the fragrant harvest. We will 
follow the blossoms into the workrooms of one of the fac- 
tories, where other members of the peasant families find 
oociipation. In one room there are rows of women sitting 
nil t'iilier side of long tables, whose glass tops are smeared 
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f 14 r n T B o FflbSH Picked Flowbbs stand 

r DE F CH Worker ' 

C urt y th no C urt pa lum a Qrasse, France 

all over with a layer of pure, white fat. Great baskets of 
freshly picked flowers stand beside each worker, who sticks 
them one by one, face downward, into the fat, which absorbs 
the ihIof and retains the real freshness of the fragrance 
miii'h better than if it were extracted in any other way. 

After a few hours the flowers are removed — poor, limp, 
unattraetive things, minus their beauty and fragrance. The 
fat h then worked over with a knife so that a fresh surface 
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may be presented, and a new lot of the same kind of flower 
is stuck upon it. The process is continued until the fat is 
so full of oil from the flowers that it can hold no more. 

If the fragrant fat is to be made into pomade, it is 
chopped very fine and then beaten in huge churns until 
it becomes as white and soft as newly fallen snow. 

Sometimes the fat, when saturated with the flower oil, 
is dissolved in alcohol, after which it is ready for use again. 
The perfumed oil of the blossoms rises to the top of the 
alcohol in yellowish-green globules. This is the essential 
oil, ihe pure extract, which is diluted or mixed with other 
oils, according to the quality or strength desired. These 
pomades and oils are the basis of all perfumes and toilet 
waters made from flowers, and impart the scent to many 
of the finer soaps. 

More perfumes are made in Paris than anywhere else, 
though other European cities carry on an important busi- 
ness in these products, and millions of dollars' worth are 
sent from these centers all over the world. 

Rumania 

Another of the lost provinces of Turkey is Rumania. 
It is the largest, the most northerly, and the most easterly 
of the Balkan countries, and has a greater population than 
any other. 

Rumania is one of the richest parts of southeastern 
Europe. By looking at the map you can see that the whole 
country lies in the valley of the Danube and that, while the 
western part is mountainous, in the eastern and southern 
parts are the rich rolling plains of the river, Rumania* 
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[is in fact a coatinuation of the great Russian plain, t 
" l>Lack-eftrth " regicm of which you have read in anotht 

letiapter. In Rumania, as in Russia, enormous crops i 
wheat, ciiru, barley, and oats have Ijeen grown on thea 
fertile plains. Som 
of the grain 
duced in Rumani^ 
is gi-ouiid 
river mills along ttM 
Danube, but moBfl 
is sent np the i 
to Budapest, whid 
manufactures almoa 
as much floui' a 
own city of Mimie^ 
;i|joIis. Other graui 
laised ill the countrj' 
is shipped down tlid 
r>iiiiube River or I 
(■xiK)rted from Coi 
stanza, aud othe^ 
ports on the Bla* 
^ ^^^^^^_^^^i^^_ Sea. The great g 

I,-- \ !■ , -; ^- i> ■< ^ \y countTyof the"blacl( 

earth" region, wili 
Odt^sa itti purt, lies to the east of Rumania, and moij 
wheat is exported from this Black Sea area than from 
other part of the world except the United States and 
Argentine Republic. 
Not only the plains but the mountainous parts 
fiutaania also are of great value. The peasants livi 
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the slopes and in the sheltered valleys of this part 
of the country raise large numbers of cattle and Bheep. 
Here, too, are large ranches owned by wealthy nobles and 
rorked by peasant 



Borked I 
Bants. 
■In the 




the early days 
"of the World War 
a part of Rumania 
fell into the hands of 
the Centi-al Powers. 
Much of Iier live 
stock was killed for 
food, and her grains, 
fruits, and vegeta- 
bles were of great 
value to her enemies 
who sorely needed 
these fiuppiies. The 
jiroduct wiueh was 
jierliaps of greatest 
use to her foes was 
petroleum. Ruma- 
nia is one of the im- 
portant petroleum- 
producing countries 
of the world, while 

neither Germany nor Austria-Hungary furnished any 
great amount of this very useful material. 

Bucharest, the capital of Rumania, is, next to Constan- 
tinople, the largest city in southeastern Europe, It 
nearly the size of Washington, but it is a much mi 
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lively city than our beautiful, dignified capital. It ha« 
uiaiiy mure caf^ restaurants, and theaters. Its hotels are 
luxurious, its residences handsome, its business blocks 
large and modem. At night the city is very brilliant, 
the crowds large, and the life gay. One who sees the 
city only in the daytime is not acquauited with the real 
Bucliarest. Automobiles ily through its broad, well-lighted 




streets. Sjilfiidid (-aniages drawn by beautiful coal-black 

Hiissiiin liorsi's with long, flowing manes and tails can be 

Yft dill' newl ixi> liiit a short distance out of the city to 
si-c a v.-iy dilT.Tciii life. Here ai-e villages of small low 
Imuscs with |ii!i-s uf liivwond near by. From the farmyanls 
c-onif a ilicerfnl i-rowinji and pobblinji and quacking and 
bleating, as if the very roosters anil turkeys and duvkiS 
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and sheep were trying to keep up with the merriment of the 
great city not far away. The oxen chew their cuds while 
peacefully resting under the shade of the willows and alders, 
and the creaking wheels of the clumsy ox-wagon beside them 
are silent for the moment. In the little houses with their 
mud floors the women spin their thread on an old-fashioned 
distaff, weave it into cloth, and ornament it with most 
beautiful embroidery. 

Albania 

Little Albania, less than one and one-half times the size 
of Massachusetts, lies along the southeastern shore of the 
Adriatic Sea. Like other countries of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, it is carved out of the former Turkish Empire. 

It is a rugged, mountainous country, inhabited by a 
brave, warlike people who live and work in a most primi- 
tive way. The fact that for six hundred years Albania 
was a Turkish province is sufficient to explaui its lack of 
development. The ordinary village in central and northern 
Albania is a collection of huts and houses of loose rock 
and mud. They are separated by narrow, winding, dirty • 
passages which serve as streets. There are no roads in 
the country regions, and all goods are carried on the back 
of ponies. Southern Albania is more advanced, as it has 
had some trade with Greece and, during several years of the 
World War, was under Italian military occupation. They 
built roads and telegraph lines, established a postal system 
and schools, and erected hospitals. 

Many Albanian farmers have olive orchards, produce 
good crops of tobacco, and raise large flocks of sheep. The 
soil is fertile, and there are rich mineral resources. 
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TOPICS FOR STUDY 



1. Westwmrd migration of the Turks. 

2. The Crusades. 

3. Former and present area of Turkey. 

4. The great city of Constantinople. 

6. Effect of the World War on Turkey. 

6. Surface and coast line of Greece. 

7. Ancient Greece. 

8. Occupations in Greece. 

9. The Corinthian Canal. 

10. Corinth and currants. 

11. The citv of Athens. 

12. Thermopylae and Marathon. 

13. The Olympic games. 

14. Farms and farming in Bulgaria. 

15. Attar of roses. 

16. Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria. 

17. The plain of the Danube in Rumania. 

18. The oil product of Rumania. 

19. The city of Bucharest. 

20. The country of Albania. 



n 



1. Sketch a map to show the former great size of the Turkish 
Empire. Show on it its present area. 

2. Illustrate on a globe the voyages of Columbus and Vasco 
(la Gama. 

3. Find out what you can about the Crusades, and tell the class 
about them. 

4. What are the cities in the United States which are larger 
than Constantinople? 

5. In what part of Greece did the Spartans live ? Tell something 
about the life of a Spartan boy. 

6. What Greek myth or hero do you know of? 

7. Give the boundaries of Bulgaria. 
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8. Write a list of the capitals of the countries described in this 
chapter. Opposite each one write the name of a city in the United 
States of about the same size. 

9. Name the important petroleum-producing countries of the 
world. 

10. Name the countries through which one would pass in a trip 
down the Danube from its source to its mouth. 

11. Of what country do Serbia and Montenegro now form a part? 
Bound this country. What is its capital ? 

12. Before the World War the countries of the Balkan Peninsula 
had wars among themselves. Can you find out some of the results 
of these wars? 

Ill 

Be able to spell and pronounce the following names. Locate each 
place and tell what was said about it in this and in any previous 
chapter. Add other facts if possible. 



Africa 


Montenegro 


Odessa 


Albania 


Palestine 


Paris 


Arabia 


Persia 


Patras 


Argentina 


Riviera 


Sofia 


Armenia 


Rumania 




Balkan Peninsula 


Russia 


Adriatic Sea 


Bulgaria 


Serbia 


AilgesLn Sea 


Central Asia 


Spain 


Black Sea 


China 


Thermopylae 


Corinthian Canal 


France 




Danube River 


Germany 


Athens 


Euphrates River 


Greece 


Bucharest 


Gulf of Corinth 


Hejaz 


Budapest 


Gulf of iSgina 


Holy Land 


Constantinople 


Mediterranean Sea 


Hungary 


Constanza 


Nile River 


India 


Corinth 


Sea of Marmora 


Japan 


Grasse 


Strait of Bosporus 


Jugoslavia 


Jerusalem 


Tigris River 


Marathon 


Minneapolis 


Transylvanian Alps 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

1. Write lists of the industries, cities, and rivers of each country 
of Europe. Sketch a map of each country and locate all the places 
mentioned. 

2. What country do you consider the most important ? Give the 
reasons for your answer. 

3. Which country do you think the most interesting? Give the 
reasons for your opinion. 

4. What city would you like best to visit? Why? 

5. Compare the canal system of Europe with that of the United 
States. Make a list of the rivers connected by canals. Trace these 
waterways on a map. 

6. Name the chief commercial city and the chief manufacturing 
city or cities of each country. Locate them on an outline map. 
What is the most northerly city of which you have read? the most 
southerly ? the most easterly ? the most westerly ? For what is each 
important ? 

7. Name the five largest cities of Europe and give some reasons 
for their growth and imjKjrtance. 

8. Exi)lain why the climate of western Europe is warmer than 
that of corresponding latitudes in America. 

9. How has the surface of Europe affected the people? the 
industries? 

10. Name the five largest rivers of Europe. Compare them in 
length, usefulness, products carried, and cities, with the largest 
rivers of North America. Which river do you think is the most 
useful? Give the reasons for your choice. 

11. Make a list of the kinds of animals spoken of in these chapters 
and write beside each one the name of the country with which it is 
connected. Make a similar list of grains ; of fruits ; of manufactures. 

12. Name the monarchies of Europe ; the republics. 

13. Send vessels from ten different ports in Europe to ten different 
cities in other continents. Name and locate the shipping and receiv- 
ing ports, tell the routes followed, and describe the cargoes carried 
eac'li wav. 

14. Compare the working classes of Europe with those of the 
I'nited States. 

25. jyiscuss the advantages or disadvantages of the position of 
the United States as contrasted wiiV i\v^\. oi l^ivrcQ^^w countries. 
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16. With what country or countries do you associate the follow- 
ing: fiords, toys, com, mists, sunflower farms, the midnight sun, 
canaries, bulbs, Gota Canal, sweet chocolate, coral, amber, glaciers, 
great plains, sawmills, technical schools, skiing, chemicals, river 
mills, sardines, Kiel Canal, vineyards, currants, cork, olive oil, dense 
population, forests, great inventions, beautiful lakes, shipbuilding, 
early explorers, the Iron Gate, sugar beets, black-and-white cows, 
gypsies, cream of tartar, robber knights. Black Forest Mountains, 
tunnels, ruins, peat, mules and bullocks, hemp, potatoes, irrigation, 
flax retting, iron, potassium salts, colonies, butter, lace and em- 
broidery, '* Land of the Three Thousand Lakes," wood carving, salt 
mines, "Mistress of the Seas," lumber, mineral springs, "Queen 
of Fibers," rose bushes, raisins, soya beans, sagas, sturgeon, cod-liver 
oil, cleanliness, eider ducks, patience and perseverance, sceters, dikes, 
fladhrodf caviare, northern lights, Ludwig Canal. 

17. With what city or cities do you associate the following : soda 
water, jute, fish, dressing of furs and skins, islands, fashion center, 
financial center, canals, lace, whale oil, attar of roses, cod roe, woolen 
goods, amber, cutlery, salt, the greatest docks, soap, grapes, butter, 
Vesuvius, Billingsgate, soldiers, the greatest tea market, emigrants, 
fine parks, the Blarney Stone, ribbons, the "Chicago of Ireland," silk 
manufacturing, cathedrals, the Forum, the Golden Horn, canneries, 
peanuts, coral beads, olive oil, tortoise shell, the Moors, diamond 
cutting, cheese, fairs, linen, wine, iron and steel manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, granite, bazaars, wheat, shipbuilding, watches, 
a wonderful clock, matches, the Kremlin, macaroni, ovarinas, pate 
de foie graSy Columbus. 
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Babylonians (b&b I lO'nl ^z), civili- 
zation, 2 

Bahama (b^ h&'m|() Islands, sugar, 
81 _ 

Baku (b^ koo^, petroleum, 139 

Balkan (bgikiln'^ Peninsula, im- 
portance of position, 209 ; surface 
and trade routes, 200; railroads, 
209 ; goatskins, 219 ; grapes and 
wine, 328; under Turkish rule, 
391 ; position of Greece, 395 ; 
attar of roses, 407 

Baltic (bartik) Sea, shipbuilding, 
33 ; poits, 123 ; highway for Rus- 
sia, 125 ; connected with Black 
Sea, 130 ; climate, 180 ; canal 
connections with North Sea, 187 ; 
route to ocean, 244 

Barcelona (bars^lO'n^), descrip- 
tion, 317-318 

Basel (ba'zgl), silks, 249, 385; a 
frontier city, 385; size, 385 

Bay of Naples, 351-352 

Bazaars (ba zarz') of Constantino- 
ple, 393-394 

Belfast (bei'fajst), shipyards, 22; 
description, 52, 53 

Belgium (bgrjl um), canals, 9, 10 ; 
flax and linen, 53, 74 ; noted 
products, 65 ; World War, 65-69, 
70, 71 ; population, 68 ; north and 
south Belgium, 68, 69 ; old cities, 
69, 71 ; commerce, 73 ; dog carts, 
73, 74 ; dairying, 243 ; fishing in- 
dustry, 298 

Belgrade (b61 grad'), trade routes, 
209 ; size, 210 ; effects of World 
War, 210-211 ; importance of 
position, 211, 228 

Bengal (bengal'), jute industry, 
56, 57 

Ben Lomond (l5'mund), scenery, 25 

Bergen (bgr'gen), climate, 4 ; fish- 
ing industry, 280-282 ; descrip- 
tion, 282 

Berlin (b<irlln'), canal connec- 
tions, 187 ; commerce, 188, 189 ; 
description, 196-197 

Birmingham (bgr'mlng ^m), de- 
scription, 92-95 



"Black-earth" region, 160-161, 
412 

Black Forest, 194 ; mountains, 212 

Black Sea, connected with Baltic, 
130 ; in former Turkish empire, 
391 ; wheat shipping, 412 

Blarney Castle, description, 43 

Bohemia (b6 he'ml ^), position and 
size, 201 ; surface and soil, 202 ; 
farming, 202; home industries, 
202 ; resources, 203 ; manufac- 
tures, 203, 204 ; commerce, 203, 
204 ; mineral springs, 204 

Bokhara (b^Ka'r^), trade with 
Russia, 139 

Bombay {b6m ba'), cotton, 81 

Bordeaux (bCrdO'), olive oil, 320; 
wine port, 338 ; railroad to Lyon, 
381 

Bradford (brSd'fSrd), woolen in- 
dustry, 89, 90 

Brazil, jute, 59; colony of Portugal, 
105 ; trade with Portugal, 107 ; 
trade with Poland, 261 

Brege (bra'gS) River, source of 
Danube, 212 

Bremen (brg'mgn), commerce, 182 ; 
description, 186-187 

Brieg (brgn), terminus of Simplon 
Tunnel, 7 

Brigach (brg'gaK) River, source of 
Danube, 212 

Bristol (bris'tyl), channel, 22 ; city, 
78 

British Empire, size, 78 

British Isles, shipbuilding, 20-22; 
industries in London, 98 ; hides 
and skins, 144 ; dairying and 
dairy imports, 243. See also 
names of countries 

Brittany, description, 299-300,301 ; 
sardines, 300-305 ; olive oil, 320 

Bruges (broo'jfiz), description, 71 ; 
former importance, 88 

Brussels (brus'glz), description, 70, 
71 _ 

Bucharest (boo ka rfef), descrip- 
tion, 413-414 

Budapest (bo6'd4 p6st), milling, 
226, 412 ; description, 226-227 
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Bulgaria (bd61 gft'il f^), former 
Turkish province, 891 ; size, 401 ; 
description, 401; people and oc- 
cupations, 401-402; crops, 402- 
403; manufactures, 403; age, 
403-404 ; attar of roses, 404-406 

Butter, in Netherlands, 238-239; 
in Denmark, 244; in United 
States, 251 

Cadiz (k&^dlz or k^tfaeth), bay, 
319 

Calais (k&l'ft or kdl^O, <* Notting- 
ham of France,** 92 

Calcutta (k&l ktit'f^), jute, 57, 59 

California (kftl I f dr'nl ^),8hipbuild- 
ing, 34 ; olives, 321-322 ; grapes 
and raisins, 332 

Cambridge (kftm'brij), university 
town, 96 

Canada (k&n'^ ds^), furs, 146 

Canals, number, 9, 10 ; of the Neth- 
erlands, 10, 184, 241 ; connecting 
rivers, 11 ; of Belgium, 73 ; Man- 
chester Ship Canal, 83; Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, 90; Kiel 
Canal, 123; of Russia, 130, 139; 
of Germany, 187, 188, 189, 196; 
Ludwig Canal, 215; of France, 
338, 381 ; Corinthian Canal, 397 

Canary-bird industry, 195-196 

Canton (fAn tQn% China, 147 

Cape Colony, wool, 81 

Carpathian (kftr p&'thi ^n) Moun- 
tains, 220 

Carrara (kftrr&'r&) marble, 335 

Caspian (kSs'pI ^) Sea, canal con- 
nections, 130; fishing industry, 
140 

Caucasus (k^^ sfis) Mountains, 
129 

Central Asia, migrations of Turks, 
389 ; ancient commerce, 389 

Central Europe, hemp, 61, 62; 
hides and skins, 144; peoples 
and countries, 200-201; World 
War, 206, 209, 210, 212 ; Danube 
River and valley, 212-229 ; pota- 
toes, 214; sugar, 214; grapes 
and wine, 328; Trieste, 359 



Champagne (sh&npftn'^, province, 
338; destruction by war, 338, 
339; wine, 338 

Charcoal in Russia and Sweden, 
136-137 

Chatham (ch&t^^^) shipyards, 22 

Cheese, in the Netherlands, 235- 
238; making, 239; Roquefort, 
251 ; in the United States, 251 

Chesapeake (ch&s^^ p€k) Bay, ship- 
building, 35 

Chile (cheaa), nitrates, 20, 250 

China, overland journeys, 2 ; navy, 
33; silk, 365, 371-372; trade 
with France, 375, 376; ancient 
commerce, 389 

Chocolate-making in Switzerland, 
249 

Christiania (kris tl a'n$ a), descrip- 
tion, 292-294 

Christopher Columbus, object of 
voyage, 390 

Climate of Europe, 2-5 

Clyde (klld) River, shipyards, 22, 
23, 28; course, 23, 24; mineral 
deposits in valley, 24; route to 
ocean, 25 ; Glasgow, 26 ; opposite 
Forth River, 25, 26, 78 ; improve- 
ments, 26 ; lumber from Russia, 
131 

Coal, in Scotland, 24 ; in Belgium, 
69; in England, 87; in Russia, 
152; in Germany, 176, 177; in 
Saar valley coal mines, 177; in 
Poland, 259 ; in France, 383 

Cologne (k6 lOn'), commerce, 184 ; 
cathedral, 196 

Colosseum (kdlose'ym) in Rome, 
357 

Concameau (kdNkarnO^) sardine 

industry, 301-305 
Connecticut (kp n6t1 k^t), river, 

23; state, 385 
Constantinople (kdn st&n tl nO'pl), 
trade routes, 209; importance 
of i)Osition, 391 ; captured by 
Turks, 391; description, 392- 
394 
Coustanza (kdn stto'zft), seaport, 
412 
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Copenhagen (kO p^n h&'g^n), de- 
scription, 244-245 

Copper needed in World War, 210 

Coral industry, 836, 853-366 

Cordage, manufactured in Belfast, 
63 ; age and uses, 61 ; materials, 
61 ; quantity manufactured, 63 

Cordoba (kdr'dft v&) in Andalusia, 
310 

Corinth (kdrKnth), gulf, 397; city, 
397-398 

Corinthian Canal, 397 

Cork, Cove of, 40 ; Queenstown, 41, 
42 ; city, 42, 45 

Cork industry, 112-120 

Cotton, in England, 84-86; in 
Russia, 124, 143 ; oil from seeds, 
804, 322, 323, 324 

Courtrai (koortrg'), flax industry, 
74 

Cowes (kouz), shipyards, 22 

Cream of tartar, 344 

Crusades, route through Danube 
valley, 213 ; description, 390 

Currants from Greece, 398 

Czechoslovakia (ch6k'6 sl6 vikl a), 
commerce with Germany, 187, 
189; people, 201 ; size, 201 ; drain- 
age, 201 ; commerce, 201 ; Bohe- 
mia, 201-204; occupations and 
resources, 202, 203 ; home indus- 
tries, 202-203; mineral springs, 
204 

Dairying, in Ireland, 45; in Fin- 
land, 159; in Germany, 178; in 
the Netherlands, 235-238, 243; in 
British Isles, 243; in Siberia, 
243 ; in Sweden, 243 ; in Belgium, 
243 ; in Switzerland, 243 ; in Ire- 
land, 243 ; in Denmark, 243, 244 ; 
in Norway, 243, 288, 290, 292; 
in the United States, 250-251 

Dannemora (dXn e mo'ra), iron, 
167, 168 

Danube (dSn'ub) River, source, 11 ; 
canal connections, 11, 215; river 
mills, 209, 224, 412; length, 
212; source, 212; scenery, 212; 
UJm, 213; occupations in valley, 



214-216,221,222,228; ferr7,216; 
Kelheim, 216; trafiic, 215, 216, 
220, 226, 227, 412 ; Fassau, 215 ; 
lambering,217 ;yillage8, 21 7,221- 
222; cliffs and castles, 217-218; 
Vienna, 218 ; Plain of Hungary, 
220 ; old lake basin, 221 ; scenes 
on banks, 224; Budapest, 226- 
227; gypsies, 227-228; branches, 
228; people of valley, 228; Bel- 
grade, 228; the Iron Gate, 229, 
improvements, 229; basin in 
former Turkish empire, 391 

Danzig (dan'tslK), description, 260- 
261 ; amber market, 262 

Dartmouth, shipyards, 22 

Delaware (dgr^ wSr) Bay, ship- 
building, 35 

Delaware River, shipbuilding, 35 

Denmark, trade with Portugal, 108 ; 
Low Country, 231; dairying, 
243, 244 ; fish, 298 

Derby silk manufactures, 92 

Devonport (dgv'un pOrt) shipyards, 
22 

Diamond cutting, 242 

Dnieper (ng'pSr) River, 130 

Dog carts, 73, 74 

Don River, in England, 91 ; in 
Russia, 130, 140 

Donetz (dSnygts') River valley, 
145, 152 

Douro (d0'ra6) River, 332-333, 334 

Drave (dra'v6) River, 228 

Dublin (dftblln), description, 48, 49 

Duga (dooga'), description, 128;. 
making, 137 

Duluth (dd6 looth'), wheat, 81 

Diina (du'na) River, 124, 130 . 

Dundee (diin dg'), jute, 57, 58 

DUsseldorf (diis'gl ddrf), commerce, 
184 

Dwina (dw6'na) River, 130, 131 

East Indies, trade, 234-235; oil 

seeds and nuts, 322 ; tortoise 

shell, 356 
Edinburgh (6d'j[n bfir 6), route from 

Glasgow, 25 ; situation, 25, 78 ; 

use of granite, 297 
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Egypt (6'jlpt), cottonseed, 822; 

trade with France, 376 
Eider (I'dgr) ducks, down, 288-284 
Elbe (@rb6) River, canal connec- 
tions, 181, 187, 189; port, 182; 
description, 187; commerce, 188- 
189 ; drains Bohemia, 218 
Elberfeld (61 b6r f filf), industries, 

188 
England, climate, 8, 77 ; canals, 9, 
10; World War, 84; German 
plans for invasion, 65 ; commer- 
cial center, 76, 77; size, 76; 
population, 76 ; dependence on 
other nations, 77; position and 
coastline, 78 ; seaports, 78 ; for- 
eign possessions, 78 ; mineral de- 
posits, 79 ; industrial inventions, 
79, 80; cotton, 84-87; wool, 87- 
90; "Black Country," 91-94; 
trade with Portugal, 107-108, 
116 ; trade with Poland, 261 ; salt, 
271 ; trade with Norway, 276, 
281, 286; fish, 296; olives and 
olive oil, 808 ; oil seeds and nuts, 
322 ; wine, 832, 386 
English Channel, shipyards, 22 
Essen (6s'gn), manufactures, 188 
Euphrates (a f ra't6z) River, 391 
Europe, position, 1, 2 ; size, coun- 
tries, 1 ; people and civilization, 
2, 11 ; climate, 2-6 ; surface, 4, 
10, 11 ; separation of peoples, 6, 
6 ; coastline, 8, 9 ; drainage, 9 ; 
canals, 9, 10; governments, 11, 
12 ; peasant life, 13, 14 ; ship- 
yards, 20-22 ; vegetable oils, 322 ; 
soya beans, 824 ; Turkish migra- 
tion, 889 ; search for new routes 
to the East, 890 

Fairs in Russia, 144-148 

Falmouth (f&l'm^th)^ shipyards, 
22 

Finland (fln'l^nd), situation, 157 ; 
surface, 167; history, 168; cli- 
mate, 168-159 ; occupations, 169 ; 
resources, 16^160 ; manufac- 
turing, 160; lumber exports, 
171 



Fish at Russian fair, 148 
Fishing, in Russia, 140, 296, 298- 
299 ; in Norway, 276-282, 299 ; 
in Arctic Ocean, 279 ; in Pacific 
Ocean, 279; in Japan, 296; 
in United States, 296 ; in 
England, 296-297; in Scotland, 
297-298; in Germany, 298; 
in Sweden, 298 ; in Denmark, 
298 ; in Belgium, 298 ; in Maine, 
299 ; in France, 299-804 
Fiume (fyoo'ma), seaport, 859 
Flanders (flan'dSrz), former im- 
portance, 88 
Flax industry, 60-52, 78, 74 
Florence, silk industry, 362 
Forests, in Portugal, 112-113; in 
Russia, 180, 131, 132 ; in Sweden, 
169-170 ; in Germany, 192 ; in 
Central Europe, 208, 209, 216, 
217, 221, 228; in Norway, 274, 
288 
Forth River, 21, 26, 78 
Forum (fO'rum), Roman, 367 
France, canals, 9, 10 ; hemp, 61 ; 
German plans for invasion, 65 ; 
density of population, 76 ; fruit 
and vegetables, 81; trade with 
Portugal, 108; cork, 115; hides 
and skins, 144 ; goods at Russian 
fair, 148 ; Alsace and Lorraine, 
177, 839-842 ; Saar valley coal 
mines, 177; salt, 271; sardines, 
278, 299-806; trade with Nor- 
way, 281 ; olives, 807, 820, 321 ; 
grapes and wine, 827, 328, 329^ 
837-839, 843, 846 ; World War, 
888, 839, 842-848 ; route to Ger- 
many, 840 ; people, 846 ; silk, 366, 
872, 876, 876-888; coal fields, 
888 ; steel, 383 ; rope, 388 ; per- 
fumes, 408-411 
Francis Joseph, former ruler of 

Austria-Hungary, 201 
Franco-Prussian (f rftn'kft prtish'^n) 

War, 889, 840 
Frankfort (frink'fyrt), chemical 

industry, 188 
Furs, from Russia, 127 ; on Yol^ 
River, 1%^ 
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Galveston (g&l'vSs t^n), cotton, 81, 
85 

Garonne (g& r6n') River, 338 

Geneva (j$ nCW^), watchmaking, 
249 

Genoa (j6n'6 ^), ancient commerce, 
71 ; coral, 356 ; industries, 385 ; 
size, 385 

Germany, shipbuilding, 33 ; hemp, 
61, 02 ; invasion of Belgium, 61- 
60, 71 ; density of population, 
76; trade with Portugal, 108, 
116 ; hides and skins, 145 ; goods 
at Russian fair, 148 ; size, 174 ; 
the V;orld War, 174-177, 340; 
manufactures, 176, 178, 183 ; iron 
and coal, 176, 177; agriculture, 

177, 178, 184; potatoes, 177; 
su;;ar beets an(l beet sugar, 177, 

178, 179, 180; hops, 178; dairy- 
ing, 178; commerce, 180, 183, 
184, 185, 187, 188, 189; situa- 
tion, 180; Kiel Canal, 180, 188; 
drainage, 181 ; seaports, 181, 
182; canals, 181, 187, 196; 
Kliine River industries, 182-184 ; 
corridor of tlie Rhine valley, 
185-186 ; Weser River, 186-187 ; 
emigrants, 187 ; Elbe River, 187, 
188 ; Oder River, 189 ; house 
industries, 190 ; toys, 190-194 ; 
forests, 192 ; Black Forest, 194 ; 
wood carving, 194-195 ; canary 
birds, 195-196 ; expansion, 209 ; 
minerals in World War, 210; 
iixation of nitrogen, 250 ; parti- 
tion of Poland, 256 ; amber, 261- 
263; salt, 270, 271; potassium 
salts, 271 ; trade with Norway, 
281, 286 ; fishing industry, 298 ; 
grapes and wine, 178, 182, 327, 
828 ; Alsace and Lorraine, 339 ; 
route to France, 340 

Ghent (g6nt), description, 69 ; 

former importance, 88 
(iihraltar (jT brarter). fortress, 332 
Gironde (zjie rd'yiV) River, 838 
Glasgow (glas'gft), position, 24, 20, 
78 ; route to Edinburgh, 25 ; de- 
scription, 27, 28 



Glassware from Bohemia, 204 

Gloves, in Bohemia, 204 ; in Vienna, 
219 

G5ta (y^^t^) Canal, route from 
Sweden, 244 

Governments, 11, 12 

Granada (gr^ na'd^), in Andalusia, 
310 

Grapes, from Malaga, 120, 329, 330; 
where raised, 326, 328 ; f §tes of 
the vine, 327, 328 ; varieties, 328 ; 
Rhine vineyards, 328 ; in Spain, 
329; in Portugal, 329, 332- 
333, 335; raisin-making, 331- 
332 ; wine-making, 332-883, 336- 
337, 338, 343 ; in Italy, 335-337 ; 
in France, 337-338 , 343 ; by- 
products, 343-344 

Grasse (gras), perfume industry, 409 

Great Barrier Reef of Australia, 
354 

Great Bell of Moscow, 142 

Great Britain, position, 5 ; jute, 
58, 59 ; cotton, 84-86 ; wool, 87- 
90 ; fish, 296, 298 

Great Island, in harbor of Cork, 40 

Great Lakes, shipbuilding, 35 

Great Powers, treaty of neutrality, 
66 

Greece, navy, 34 ; olives and olive 
oil, 307, 308 ; former province 
of Turkey, 391 ; position, coast- 
line, surface, 395 ; ancient cul- 
ture, 395 ; beauty, 395 ; i)eople, 
395 ; industries, 396-397 ; Corin- 
thian Canal, 397 ; currants, 398 ; 
famous men, 398 ; history, 399 ; 
Olympic games, 399-401 

Grimsby (grlmz'bl), fishing indus- 
try, 296, 297 

Guadalquivir (g6 dal kwlv'gr or 
gwa thai k^ v6r') River, 310, 318 

Gulf of Mexico, shipbuilding, 35 

Gulf Stream, effect on climate, 3, 
77, 159 

(iypsies in Hungary, 227-228 

Hamburg (ham'bfirg), seaport, 73; 
commerce, 182, 187-188, 189,204; 
advantage of position, 188 
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Hammerfest (hSm'Sr f Sst), fishing 
industry, 280 ; description, 284- 
286 

Harz (harts) Mountains, canary 
birds, 196 

Havel (ha'vgl) River, 196 

Heidelberg (hrd§l bfirg) Castie, 196 

Hejaz (h6j az'), revolt from Turk- 
ish control, 394 

Helsii]^ors (hfil sing f ftrs^, descrip- 
tion, 161-162 

Hemp industry, 61-64 

Hides and sMns, in Russia, 143 ; 
at Russian fairs, 146 ; in Central 
Europe, 219; in Balkan Penin- 
sula, 219 

Hog Island, shipbuilding, 35 

Holland. See Netherlands 

Holy Land, capture by Turks, 390 ; 
capture by English, 394 

Home industries, in Germany, 190 ; 
in Central Europe, 202, 203 

Hongkong (h6ng^6ng^, on route 
of tramp steamer, 19 

Hood, Thomas, poem, 185 

Hops in Grermany, 178 

Hull, fishing industry, 296 

Humber (hiim'bgr) River, ship- 
building, 21 

Hungary (htin'gar!), i)eople, 200; 
position, 201 ; sheepskins, 219 ; 
drainage, 220 ; surface, 220, 221 ; 
crops, 221 ; animals, 221 ; villages, 
221, 222 ; occupations, 221, 222, 
224 ; river scenes, 224 ; river 
mills, 224; gypsies, 227; people, 
228; grain, 402 

India (In'dl^), overland journeys, 
2, 389 ; flax industry, 53 ; jute 
industry, 56, 57, 59 ; gems, 148 ; 
attar of roses, 407 

Indigo, dye industry, 178, 179 

Inventions, aid to British industry, 
79,80 

Ireland, shipyards, 22 ; emigration, 
41, 44, 45, 46 ; Emerald Isle, 42 ; 
climate, 42; jaunting car, 43; 
Blarney Castle, 43 ; peat, 43, 46- 
48; scenery, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 



50; homes, 44; farms, 44, 45, 
49 ; export, 45 ; dairy industry, 
45, 243; i>otatoes, 46; flax and 
linen, 50, 51, 52, 53 

Irish Sea, shipyards, 22 

Iron, in Scotland, 24; England, 
91, 92; Russia, 152; Sweden, 
167-168; Germany, 176, 177; 
Poland, 259 ; France, 376, 381, 
383 

Iron Gate in the Danube River, 229 

Irwell (fir'wgl) River, Ship Canal, 
83 

Iselle (6 zfil'), terminus of Simplon 
Tunnel, 7 

Italy, position, 6 ; hemp, 61, 62 ; 
olives and olive oil, 81, 307, 308, 
320 ; silk, 81, 335, 362, 364, 384, 
385 ; trade with Portugal, 108 ; 
cork, 115 ; grai)es and wine, 326- 
327, 328, 335-337; sights of in- 
terest, 335 ; macaroni, 347-350, 
352, 353; traffic, 350; people, 
350-351 ; commerce, 352 ; coral^ 
353-356; tortoise shell, 353, 
356 ; Worid War, 358-359 ; trade 
with France, 376, 381 ; railroad 
to Lyon, 381; occupation of 
Albania, 415 

Ivan (6'van) the Terrible, 142 

Jacquard (ja kard^ loom, 379-381 
Japan (japSn'), on route of tramp 
steamer, 20 ; navy, 34 ; trade 
with Portugal, 116 ; fishing in- 
dustry, 296 ; soya beans, 324 ; 
coral, 354 ; silk industry, 365, 
372; trade with France, 376; 
ancient commerce, 389 
Jerez ^ha rath'), sherry wine, 329 
Jerusalem (j^ roo'sa 16m), capture 
by Turks, 390 ; capture by Eng- 
lish, 394 
JonkOping (yfin'ch6 ping), match 

industry, 171 
Jugoslavia (yoo'gO sla'vl a), forma- 
tion, 201 ; position and size, 
206 ; countries included, 206 ; 
formerly part of Turkish. etsL^Vx^i^ 
206 ; deN^Xo^iaeo^ '»5fe\ ^^ ^^^ 
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War, 20ft-207, 209, 210; re- 
sources, 207-208, 210; life and 
occupations, 208-209 ; trade 
routes, 209; grain, 402 
Jute industry, 60-60 

Kamchatka (kam chaf^a), furs, 146 
Kattegat (kit'^ git), route to Rus- 
sia, 123 
Kelheim (kglTiim), Ludwig Canal, 

215 
Kenil worth (kgnU wiirth) Castle, 96 
Kiel (k6l), shipyards, 34 
Kiel Canal, route to Russia, 123 ; 

description, 180 ; on route from 

Baltic, 244 
Kiev (ke'y6f), description, 152-153 
King Albert of Belgium, 66 
Kiolen (chCiien) Mountains, 6 
Krakow (kra'ko), description, 256- 

257 
Krefeld (kra'f61t), manufactures, 

183 
Kremlin (kr6m'iaN), of Moscow, 
' 142, 143 ; of Prague, 205 
Kronstadt (krOn'shtat), canal to 

Petrograd, 3, 124, 129; protects 

Petrograd, 124 



Lagan (la'gin) River, Belfast, 52 
Lake of Geneva, scenery, 249 
Lancashire (13,n'ka shgr) County, 

cotton industry, 84-86 
Lapland (ISp'iand), position, 162 
climate, 162 ; occupations, 162 
condition of people, 163-164 
Lapps in Norway, 284, 286 
Lead, needed in World War, 210 
League of Nations, 176 
Leather industry of Russia, 143 
Lee River, Cork, 41 
Leeds, wool industry, 89, 90 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 90 
Leghorn (Igg'hdrn), coral, 356 
Leicester (16s' t6r), wool industry, 92 
Leipzig (lip'slk or lip'tsln), indus- 
tries, 196 
Leith (l6th), at mouth of Forth 

River, 25, 78 
LeonidaSy at Thermopylae, 399 



Li^e (l^Szh^, capture by Ger- 
mans, 66 
LifEey (011) River, DubHn, 48 
Linen industry, 53 
Linseed oil, uses, 54 
Lisbon (lIzHb^n), description, 105- 

107 __ 

Liverpool (llv'gr pool), on route of 

tramp steamer, 19; description, 

80-83 
Loch Katrine (16k kSt'rln), scenery, 

25 
Loch Lomond (lO'mijnd), scenery, 25 
Lodz (Iddz), industrial center, 259 
Lofoten (16 f 5't§n) Islands, descrip- 
tion, 276 ; fishing industry, 276- 

278 
London (liin'dun), situation, 78, 05 ; 

description, 96-102; fish market, 

296, 298 
Longfellow, description of North 

Cape, 287 
Lorraine (16 ran') and Alsace 

(Lisas'), iron, 177; in World 

War, 339-342 
Lou vain (loo vJn'), description and 

destruction, 71 
Lucca (look'ka), olive oil, 321 
Ludwig £oot'vIk) Canal, 215 
LuleS (loo'16 a), iron, 168 
Lumbering in Russia, 131, 135-136 ; 

in Finland, 159-160 ; in Sweden, 

169-170 ; in Central Europe, 217 ; 

in Norway, 288 
Lusitania (Itl'sl ta'nl ^), cost, 32 
Lyon (li'yn or 16 dN'), position, 144, 

377 ; silk industry, 375, 877-381 ; 

canal and railroad connections,381 
Lys (l6s) River, flax industry, 74 

Macaroni, food of Italians, 347 ; 

manufacture, 347-350, 352, 353 ; 

exports, 352 ; industry in the 

United States, 353 
Madeira (ma dg'ra) Islands, wine 

industry, 335 
Magyara (mSd'ySrz), people of 

Hungary, 200, 201 
Main (man) River, Ludwig Canal, 

215 
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Maine, potatoes, 46; sardine in- 
dustry, 299 

Mainz (mints), commerce, 184 

Malaga (m&l&g&), in Andalusia, 
810 ; harbor, 819 ; grapes and 
raisins, 120, 829, 880, 881, 382 

Malar (malar) Lake, 167 

Manchester (mSn^ch^s tSr)» impor- 
tance, 88 ; Ship Canal, 88 ; de- 
scription, 84-87 

Manchuria (m&n choo'rl ^), soya 
beans, 824 

Manila (m^ nll'^) hemp, 65 

Mannheim (m&n'him), chemical in- 
dustry, 184 ; commerce, 184 

Marathon (m&r^a thdn), battle 
against Persians, 899 ; races, 
899, 401 

Marseille (mars&'y'), on route of 
tramp steamer, 20 ; olive oil, 320; 
oil seeds and nuts, 322 ; descrip- 
tion, 875-876 ; railroad to Lyon, 
881 

Match industry in Sweden, 170, 
171-172 

Mauretania (ui6 r^ ta'nl §), cost, 32 

Mediterranean (ni6d I tSr a'n^ gn) 
Sea, ancient civilization around, 
2 ; drainage into, 11 ; canal con- 
nections, 73, 838 ; olive orchards, 
307 ; coral, 353, 854 ; ancient 
commerce, 389 

Mersey (mfir'zl) River, shipyards, 
22 ; Manchester Ship Canal, 88 

Metz (m^ts), importance, 840 

Meuse (mtz) River, canal connec- 
tions, 78 ; work, 282 

Mexico (mSk'sIkO), sisal hemp, 
64 

Milan (ml lan"), cathedral, 884; silk 
industry, 884 ; size, 885 

Mineral springs of Bohemia, 204 

Minneai>oli8 (mln ^ ap'6 lis), mill- 
ing industry, 412 

Mississippi (mlsIsIpO) River, 145 

Missouri (ml85o''rI) River, 145 

Mohammed (mfthftm'Sd), Turkish 
followers, 389 

Moldau (m61'dou) River, commerce, 
187 



Montenegro (mOn it na'grO), union 
with l^uthem Slavs, 201 ; sur- 
face, 206 ; former Turkish prov- 
ince, 891 
Montreal (mdnt r^ al'), wheat, 81 
Moscow (mds'kO), description, 141- 

148 
Moskva (mSs'kva) River, 141 
Mountains, effect on climate, 4, 5 ; 
barriers to communication, 5, 6 
Mulberry tree, 864, 865, 871, 376 

Namur (na'mtir), captured by Ger- 
mans, 66 
Naples (na'plz), situation and cli- 
mate, 5 ; macaroni, 847, 350 ; de- 
scription, 350-852, 864; coral 
and tortoise shell, 853, 855, 356 
Napoleon, passage over the Alps, 7 
Netherlands (n6tti'6rlandz), the, 
canals, 9, 10 ; exports, 185 ; pecu- 
liarities, 231 ; one of " Low Coun- 
tries," 281; size, 231; surface, 
281, 234; cattle, 231, 284, 235 
work of rivers, 232 ; floods and 
dikes, 238 ; reclaiming land, 238 
Zuider Zee, 283-284; cheese 
market, 235-237; cheese-making 
238; butter, 238-239; canals 
241 ; diamond-cutting, 242 ; col- 
onies, 242 ; commerce, 242-248 
dairying, 248 
Neva (ng'v^) River, in winter, 8 
129; depth, 124; canal, 124 
traffic, 129 
Newcastle, coal deposits, 87 
New England, shipbuilding, 85 

silk industry, 886 
New Jersey, silk industry, 885-886 
New Orleans, cotton, 81, 85 
New York City, 20, 85, 96, 819, 858 
New York State, silk industry, 885 
Nice (nSs), olive oil, 821 
Nile River basin, 891 
Nitrogen, fixation, 250 
Nizhni Novgorod (nylzh'ny^ ndV- 
gt r6t), village industries, 137 ; 
fair, 144-148 
North America, drainage, 9 
North Cavft, d^wwV^XKssts.^'firv-*®^ 
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North Sea, connected with Scottish 
Lowlands, 26; shipyards, 33; 
Grerman ports, 180; commerce, 
181 ; canal connection with 
Baltic, 187 ; fishing, 296 

North Sea Canal, 241 

North Holland Canal, 241 

Norway (nOr'wa), climate, 3, 274, 
285 ; dairying, 243 ; fixation of 
nitrogen, 260, 261; water-power, 
261 ; position, surface, scenery, 
fiords, 274 ; fishing industry, 276- 
282, 298, 299; Lofoten Islands, 
276-277 ; trip up the coast, 284 ; 
North Cape, 287-288; occupa- 
tions, 288-290, 292 ; food, 292 ; 
the sceter, 290, 292 ; winter sports, 
294 

Nottingham (noting am), indus- 
trial center, 92 

Nuremberg (nu'rgm bfirg), toy in- 
dustry, 193 ; description, 194 

Oder (o'dgr) River, canal connec- 
tions, 181 ; port, 182 
Odessa (6 d6s'a), wheat, 151 ; de- 
scription, 163-154 ; grain port, 
412 
Oil, vegetable, 322 ; cottonseed, 304, 
322, 323, 324 ; from grape seeds, 
344 
Oka (6 ka') River, 144 
Olives, cargo of tramp steamer, 20 ; 
oil, 304, 307 ; uses, 307, 308 ; 
queen olives, 308 ; description of 
industry, 309-321 ; oil mills in 
Marseille, 376 ; industry in 
Greece, 396 
Olympic. (6 llm'plk), ship, 22, 32 
Olympic games in Greece, 399-401 
Onega (6 ng'ga) River, 130 
Oporto (6 p6r'tdo), commerce, 107- 
108, 333-334; wine port, 332, 
333 ; description, 334-335 
Ostend (ost 6nd'), during war, 67 
Oxford (oks'fgrd), university town, 
96 

Pacific (pa sif Ik) Ocean, fishing in- 
dustry, 279; com], 354 



Palestine (p&l^gs tin), influence, 395 

Paris (p&rls), German plans for in- 
vasion, 66, 66; route to Rhine 
River, 340; railroad to Lyon, 
381 ; description, 383-384 ; per- 
fume industry, 411 

Passau (pas'ou), description, 216 

PaU de foie gras (pa ta' d6 fwa 
gra^) made in Strassburg, 342 

Patras (pa'tras), seaport of Gre^ece, 
398 

Peanuts, use of oil, 322 

Peat in Ireland, 46-48 

Pembroke, shipyards, 22 

Pennine (p6n1n) Mountains, 87 

Pennsylvania (p6n sfl va'ni ^), silk 
industry, 386-386 

Perfumes, in Turkish bazaars, 393 ; 
attar of roses, 404, 406-407 ; from 
Riviera, 409-411 

Persia (pfir'sha), civilization, 2 ; 
trade with Russia, 139, 144 ; furs 
and skins, 139; rugs, 147; wars 
with Greece, 399 

Peru (p^ roo'), alpaca wool, 81 

Peter the Great, 124, 125 

Petrograd (p6t'r6 grkd or pyg tr5- 
grat'), canal to Kronstadt, 3, 124, 
129 ; the eye of Russia, 124 ; built 
by Peter the Great, 124-126; 
canal connection with Volga, 139; 
furs and skins, 139 ; commercial 
importance, 143 ; wheat, 161 ; use 
of Finnish granite, 160 

Petroleum, from Baku, 139; in 
Rumania, 413 

Philadelphia (fll a dgl'fl a), ship- 
building, 36 ; macaroni, 363 

Philippine (fill pin) Islands, manila 
fiber, 64 

Phoenicia (f^ nIsh'T a), position, 2 

Pisa (pe'sa), leaning tower, 335 

Pittsburgh (pTts'burg), situation 
and climate, 5 ; cork manufac- 
turing, 118 

Poland (po'land), history, 255 ; 
causes of downfall, 255-256 ; 
present independence, 256; trade 
with United States, 258 ; occu- 
pations, 259, 261 ; World War, 
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259, 260 ; amber industry, 261- 
263 ; salt indiistry, 263-270 

Portsmouth (pdrts^myth), ship- 
yards, 22 

Portugal (pdr'tft g^l), grape and 
wine industry, 81, 328, 329, 332- 
334, 335 ; former importance, 
105 ; sardine industry, 106, 107 ; 
commerce, 107, 108, 334, 335; 
northern part, 108 ; southern 
part, 108 ; life of peasants, 108- 
112; cork industry, 112-120; 
Douro River, 333; industries, 
334 ; size, 335 

Potassium (pt t^l ^m) salts in 
Gennany, 271 

Potatoes, in Ireland, 46; inGermany, 
177 ; in Central Europe, 214, 221 

Prague (prag), description, 204-206 

Pyrenees (plr'$ nez) Mountains, 6, 
319 

Queen olives, 308 
Queeustown, description, 40, 41 

Raisin makincr, 328, 329, 331-332 

Reindeer in Lapland, 162, 163 

Reval (ra'val), commerce with 
United States, 124 

Rheinis (r^mz), effects of World 
War, 342-343 

Rhine (rin) Kiver, source, 11 ; canal 
connections, 11, 73, 181, 187, 215; 
junction with Saone, 144; port, 
182; description, 182-184; cor- 
ridor of valley, 185-186; delta- 
building, 232; vineyards, 178, 

. 182, 328 ; route to France, 340 

Rhone (rOn) River, source, 11 ; 
canal connections, 11, 73; wine 
industry, 338 ; trip to Lyon, 376 

Ribbon industry, in Basel, 249; in 
St. foienne, 382 

Riga (re ua), commerce, 123-124 ; 
furs shipi^ed, 139; wheat, 151 

Rivers, leuirth. ; affected by sur- 
face, 11 

Riviera (n^vya'ra), olive oil, 320; 
fashion n's«»rt. 408; perfume in- 
dustry. 40i<-411 



Roman Empire, 356-357 
Rome, description, 356-358 
Roquefort (rok'fftr'), cheese-mak- 
ing, 251 
Rotterdam (rdt^Sr d&m), commerce, 

182 ; description, 184-185 
Rugs, Persian, 147 
Ruhrort (roor'drt), commerce, 184 
Rumania (roo ma'nl a), occupations 
and resources, 210, 412-413; 
former Turkish province, 391, 
411 ; size, position, population, 
411; surface, 411-412; World 
War, 413; life in the capital, 
414 ; life in the villages, 414-415 
Russia (r&sh'g), climate, 4 ; canals, 
9, 10 ; surface, 11, 129 ; drainage, 
11, 130; navy, 34; flax industry, 
53 ; hemp industry, 61, 62 ; Ger- 
man plans in World War, 65; 
forests, 123, 131, 171 ; route from 
Lisbon, 123; Baltic ports, 123, 
124; Peter the Great, 125, 126; 
the building of Petrograd, 125- 
126; furs,. 127; food, 127, 134; 
stoves, 127, 128, 134; teams, 128, 
129; winter sports, 129; canals, 
130, 139 ; villages, 132-135 ; lum- 
bering, 135-137 ; village indus- 
tries, 137 ; traffic on the Volga, 
138-139, 140 ; the Volga River, 
139-140; fishing, 140, 296, 298- 
299 ; manufacturing, 143-144 ; 
fairs, 144-148; serfs and peas- 
ants, 148-149 ; World War con- 
ditions, 149-150; wheat industry, 
150-152; Ukrainia, 150-154 ; rela- 
tions with Einland, 158 ; former 
control of Danube River, 229; 
partition of Poland, 256; trade 
with Norway, 286 ; sunflower oil, 
323; durum wheat, 352, 353; 
famines, 352-353; trade with 
France, 376, 381 

Saar (zfir) valley coal mines, 177 
St. Andreasburg (zankt^ an drS^as- 

bd6rK), canary birds, 195-196 
St. ifetienne (sSn ta tyfin'), indus- 
tries, 382-383 
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St. Gall (s&r galO, embroideries, 248 

St. Louis, pcNBition, 144 

St. Paulas Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans, 398 

St. Peter's Church, 357 

Salonica (sft It ne^&), trade routes, 
209 

Salt, from Russian steppes, 139; 
in Poland, 268, 268-270; uses, 
263-264, 272 ; how deposited and 
obtained, 264-268 ; in Germany, 
270, 271 

San Francisco (f rin sLsl^O), on 
route of tramp steamer, 19, 20; 
macaroni, 353 

Saone (sOn) River, 144, 381 

Sardine industry, in Portugal, 107; 
fishing grounds, 299 ; in Brittany, 
299-305; exports from Oporto, 
334 

Sardinia (sar dinl a), coral, 354 

Saxony (s^k'sun T), Thuringian 
Mountains, 192 

Scandinavia (skan dl na'vl a), posi- 
tion, 5, 6 ; commerce with Poland, 
261 

Scheldt (skglt) River, shipping, 
73; work, 232 

Scotland (skot'land), shipyards, 22, 
23, 28-32 ; mineral deposits, 24, 
52 ; highlands, 24 ; lowlands, 24, 
25 ; lake region and Trossachs, 
25; Sir Walter Scott, 25; Loch 
Katrine, 25 ; Loch Lomond, 25 ; 
Ben Lomond, 25; Forth River, 
25 ; the port of Leith, 25 ; Clyde 
River, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 ; 
Glasgow, 27, 28; jute, 57, 58; trade 
with Norway, 281 ; fishing, 297 

Scott, Sir Walter, 25, 96 

Seattle (s^ 34i'l), on route of tramp 
steamer, 19, 20 

Serbia (s^r'bi a), union of Southern 
Slavs, 201 ; size and importance, 
206 ; former province of Turkey, 
206, 391 ; development, 206 ; 
World War, 207, 209, 210; re- 
sources, 207-208, 210; life and 
occupations, 208-209 ; trade 
routes, 209 



Serfs of Russia, 148 

Severn (sfiv'Sm) River, opposite 
the Thames, 78 

Seville (s^ vilO, olive industry, 906, 
310; climate, 311 

Sheaf River, branch of Humber, 91 

Sheffield, description, 91, 92 

Sherry wine from Jerez, 329 

Ships, size, 17; schedules, 18; 
kinds, 18, 19, 20, 22; effects of 
World War on building, 20, 34, 
35; building, 21-38; concrete 
ships, 35, 36 

Siberia (^be'rlf^), mineral re- 
sources, 126 ; trade with Russia, 
138; furs, 139, 145, 146; dairy- 
ing, 243 

Sicily (sfel II), coral, 354 

Sierra Morena (sySr'rsL mOr&'n§) 
Mountains, 310 

Sierra Nevada (sifir'a n^va^^) 
Mountains, in United States, 4; 
(sygr'ra nfi va'tha) in Spain, 310 

Silk industry, in Russia, 143; in 
Zurich, 249 ; in Italy, 336, 362- 

371, 384-385; amount produced, 
362; in China, 365, 371-372; in 
Japan, 365, 372 ; in France, 365, 

372, 375, 376-378; life of silk- 
worm, 365r-371 ; mulberry trees, 
371, 376 ; in United States, 372, 
385-386; manufacturing, 373- 
374, 378-381 ; ribbons, 382 ; fash- 
ions in silk, 383 ; in Switzerland, 
385 ; in Greece, 396 ; in Bulgaria, 
403 

Simplon (sim'pldn) Tunnel, de- 
scription, 6-8 

Sisal (s^ sar) hemp, 64 

Skagerrack (sgag'gr rak), route to 
Russia, 123 

Slav (Slav) people, 200, 201 

Soap manufacturing in Marseille, 
376 

Sofia (s6'f^ ya), rope factories, 403 ; 
age, 403-404 ; description, 404 

Solway River, shipyards, 22 

Sonneberg (zftn'S bSrK), toy indus- 
try, 190 ; description, 191-193 

Soya (sO'ya) beans, uses, 324 
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South America, yineyards, 826 
Southampton, (E^pyards, 22 
Spain, position, 5; cork,81, 116,119, 
120; grape and wine industry, 
120, 828, 829-882 ; olive industry, 
807,806,809-819; cities, 810, 819; 
life of peasants, 811-812, 829 
Spartans at Thermopylse, 899 
Spree (shprft) River, canal connec- 
tions, 187, 196 
Stettin (shte ten'), shipbuilding^ 

88; commerce, 182, 189 
Stockholm (stdk'hOlm), description, 

166-167 
Strassburg (str&sn}arg), descrip- 
tion, 840-842 
Stratford-on-Avon (strftt'f6rd-6n- 

ft'v6n), 96 
Straw braiding in Italy, 886 
Sugar industry, in Russia; 143 ; in 
Germany, 177, 178, 179, 180; 
in Central Europe, 214-215 ; in 
France, 876 ; in Bulgaria, 403 
Sunflowers, oil and seeds, 134, 323 
Sweden (swfi'dgn), trade with Por- 
tugal, 108 ; smelting with charcoal, 
186-187 ; relations with Finland, 
168; lakes, 166; scenery, 105, 
168; iron industry, 167-168; 
farming, 168; lumbering, 169- 
170; manufactures, 170; com- 
merce, 170; match industry, 171 ; 
dairying, 248 ; G5ta Canal, 244 ; 
fish industry, 298 
Switzerland (swIt'zSr l^nd), posi- 
tion, 6 ; dairying, 243, 247, 248 ; 
cattle industry, 246-247, 248; 
Playground of the World, 247; 
Alps Mountains, 247; lace and 
embroidery, 248; silk industry, 
249, 886 ; watch industry, 249 ; 
sweet chocolate, 249; World 
Wari249; surface, 249-260; wood 
carving, 247, 260 ; water power, 
260, 261; fixation of nitrogen, 
260, 261 ; railroad to Lyon, 381 

Tagus (tft'gfis) River, 105. 106. 107 
Tay River^ shipbuilding, 21 ; Dun- 
dee, 67 



Tea at Russian fair, 146, 147 
Tees (tez) River, shipbuilding, 21 
Thames (tdmz) River, shipbuilding, 
21 ; opposite Severn River, 78 ; 
Houses of Parliament, 100 ; Lon- 
don Bridge, 102 ; lumber from 
Russia, 131 
Thermopylaj (th6r radpl 16), battle, 

899 
Thuringian (thft rln'jl ^n) Moun- 
tains, toys, 191 ; appearance, 192 
Tiber (ti'bgr) River, situation of 

Rome, 356 
Tigris (ti'grte) River basin, 391 
Tisza (te^sd) River, occupations in 

valley 228 
Titanic (ti tSn'Ik), building, 22 
Tobacco, in Germany, 184 ; in Dan- 
ube valley, 221 ; in Bulgaria, 
403 
Torre del Greco (tdr'ra d61 gra'kO), 

coral, 354 
Tortoise-shell industry, 353, 356 
Toy industry, in Germany, 190, 191, 

193-194 ; in Switzerland, 250 
Trent River, 89 

Trieste (tr^ gs'ta), description, 359 
Tripoli (trlp'6 II), coral, 354 
Tn)m80 (troms'ft), fishing industry, 
27J)-280 ; on coastal route, 284 ; 
Lapps, 284 
Trondhjeni (trdn'yfim), fishing in- 
dustry, 280 ; description, 282-283 
Trossachs (tr6s'yks), description, 25 
Tula (tdo'la), iron and steel, 143 
Tunis (tti wis), cork, 115 ; olives, 

307, 320; coral, 854 
Tunnels : Simplon, 6-8 ; Mt. Cenis, 

7 ; St. Gotthard, 7 ; Ariberg, 7 
Turkestan (t66r kg stan'), trade with 

Russia, 138, 139 ; f ura, 139 
Turkey, cork, 120 ; size of former 
empire, 391 ; menace of rule, 
391 ; waning power, 391 ; impor- 
tance of position, 391 ; World 
War, 391, 394 ; lost provinces, 
200, 391,401,411,415 
Turks, migration from Asia, 38'^ : 
capture of Consta.\\t\wov\ei.,'?>*^\\ 
capture oi S>o^a., ^SA 
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Twain, Mark, 303 
Tweed River, course, 24 
Tyne (tin) River, shipbuilding, 21, 
22 

Ukrainia (akr&nl^), description, 

160-164 
Ulm (d6lm), description, 213 
United Kingdom. See British Isles 
United States, climate, 4; ship- 
building, 20, 34-36; flax and 
linen, 63, 64 ; jute, 69 ; hemp, 
62, 63 ; rope, 63 ; density of pop- 
ulation, 76 ; lumber, 81 ; wool, 
81, 86 ; cotton, 85 ; trade with 
Portugal, 108, 116, 117; trade 
with Spain, 116, 117 ; skins from 
Russia, 139 ; imports from Hol- 
land, 186 ; diamond trade, 242 ; 
trade with the East, 243 ; fixa- 
tion of nitrogen, 260 ; dairying, 
261-262 ; trade with Poland, 268, 
261 ; salt, 271, 272 ; trade with 
Scotland, 281-282; fish, 296; 
olives and olive oil, 308, 310, 
321-322; bottles for olive oil, 
308 ; study of new industries, 
320 ; vegetable oils, 322 ; cotton- 
seed oil, 322, 323-324 ; vineyards, 
326, 344 ; raisins, 332 ; trade with 
Italy, 342 ; macaroni, 362, 363 ; 
silk, 372, 374, 386-386; trade 
with France, 376, 381; trade 
with Greece, 398 ; attar of roses, 
407 ; wheat, 412 
Ural (u'ral) Mountains separate 
Siberia from Russia, 129 

Valdai (val di') Hills, watershed in 
Russia, 11, 129 

Vardo (var'dg), fishing industry, 
280 

Vasco da Gama (vas'kS da ga'ma), 
object of early voyage, 390 

Vatican, home of Pope, 357 

Venice (v6n'Is), ancient commerce, 
71, 261, 359 ; compared with Am- 
sterdam, 239 

Vesuvius (v^su'vl us), near Naples, 
352 



Vienna (v$ 6n'^), past, 212 ; pres- 
ent, 212 ; advantage of position, 
218; description, 218-220; mill- 
ing, 226 

Vinegar, made from wine, 343 - 

Vineyards, in Germany, 178, 182, 
327, 328 ; in Europe, 326 ; in the 
United States, 326; in South 
America, 326 ; in Africa, 326 ; 
in Australia, 326 ; in Italy,' 326, 
327, 836, 836 ; in France, 327, 
837, 338, 339 ; in Spain, 329 ; in 
Portugal, 329, 333 ; support of 
people, 344-346 

Vistula (vis'tft la) River, canal con- 
nections, 187, 189; commerce, 
260, 261 

Volga (v6rg^) River, 130; traffic, 
138 ; description, 138-140 ; junc- 
tion with Oka River, 144 

Vosges (vOzh) Mountains, route 
between Germany and Finance, 
340 

Warsaw (war'sa), description, 258, 

269 ; commerce, 260 
Warwick (w6rlk) Castle, 96 
Watchmaking in Switzerland, 249 
Water-power in Switzerland, 260 ; 

in Norway, 261 
Wear (w6r) River shipyards, 21 
Weser (va'zgr) River, canal con- 
nections, 181, 187 ; seaport, 182 ; 
importance, 186 
West Indies, Dutch trade, 234- 

236 ; tortoise shell, 366 
Wetter (v6t'6r), lake in Sweden, 

171 
Wheat, on Volga River, 139; in 
Ukrainia, 150-151 ; in Jugo- 
slavia, 209 ; in Hungary, 221, 
223, 224, 225, 228 ; durum wheat, 
352, 353; in Bulgaria, 402; in 
Rumania, 412 ; Black Sea area, 
412 
White Sea, connected with Cas- 
pian, 130 
White Star Line, shipyards, 22 
Wieliczka(vy6 ly^ch'ka) salt mines. 
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Wine industry, Rhine vineyards, 
178, 182, 328 ; where carried on, 
326, 328 ; in Spain and Portugal, 
329, 336 ; port wine, 332-333 ; in 
Madeira Islands, 335; in Italy, 
335-337 ; in France, 337-339, 
343 ; in Algeria, 337 ; use in 
European countries, 337-338 ; 
by-products, 343-344 

Woodcarving, in Germany, 194- 
195 ; in Switzerland, 247, 250 

"Woolen industry in England, 87-90 

World War, change in govern- 
ments, 12 ; map changes, 13 ; 
effects on shipbuilding, 20 ; pen- 
ning up of Gennan navy, 34 ; 
effects in Belgium, 65-69, 71 ; 
effects in Russia, 149 ; Ger- 
many's part, 174, 175, 176, 177; 
United States, 174-175 ; results, 
175, 176 ; Saar valley coal mines. 



177; Kiel Canal, 180; Rhine 
valley corridor, 185-186; Jugo- 
slavia, 201 ; effects in Switzer- 
land, 249 ; effects in Poland, 259, 
260 ; effects in France, 338, 339, 
342-343 ; effects in Italy, 358- 
359; Alsace-Lorraine, 339-342; 
effects in Turkey, 391, 394; 
effects in Rumania, 413 ; effects 
in Albania, 415 

Yarmouth (ySr'muth), fishing, 296 
Yokohama (yO'k6 ha^ma), on route 

of tramp steamer, 20 
Yorkshire (y6rk'sh6r) county, wool 

industry, 89 ; metal industry, 91 

Zuider Zee (zl'dSr z6'), description, 
233-234 

Zurich (zoo'rik or tsii'riK), silk in- 
dustry, 249, 385 ; size, 385 



